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DISCLAIMER 

The  views,  opinions,  and/or  findings  contained  in  this  report  are  those  of  the  study 
group  authors)  and  should  not  be  construed  as  an  official  Department  of  the  Army 
position,  policy  or  decision,  unless  so  designated  by  other  official  documentation. 

The  words  “he,"  “him,"  and  “men,”  when  used  in  this  report  represent  both  masculine 
and  feminine  genders  unless  specified  otherwise. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  ARMY 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  ETAFF 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  >0*10 


21  February  1985 

SUBJECT:  Letter  of  Transmittal 


Chief  of  Steffi  Army 
Room  3E668,  Pentagon 
Weehington,  D.C.  20310-0200 


1,  Last  May  you  taaked  me  to  reexamine  all  aspects  of  the  officer 
professional  development  system  as  it  has  evolved  since  the  1978  Review  of 
Education  and  Training  for  Officers  (RET0)  study,  and  to  project  the 
applicability  of  that  system  and  our  reconsendations  out  to  2025.  We  are 
pleased  to  submit  this  report  of  our  work  to  you. 

2,  During  the  last  several  months,  the  Professional  Development  of jOfficers 
(PD0S)  study  team  has  delved  into  every  area  of  officer  professional 
development  with  particular  concentration  on  education,  training  and  roles  of 
the  major  players  in  the  professional  development  process.  We  deliberately 
decided  to  return  to  the  fundamental  question  of  what  an  officer  is,  construct 
a  statement  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  officer  professional  and 
leadership  development,  and  tailor  strategic  goals  to  focus  our  efforts.  The 
scope  of  our  study  ranged  from  pre-commissioning  to  general  officers  and 
included  a  detailed  look  at  the  significant  development  periods  traversed  by 
both  active  and  reserve  component  officers  during  an  Army  career. 

Concurrently,  we  were  able  to  closely  evaluate  the  effect  of  several 
"system-wide"  issues  on  officers  who  have  chosen  a  career  in  the  profession  of 
arms,  such  as  the  key  role  of  values  and  ethics,  what  it  means  to  have  a 
warrior  spirit;  and  how  we  esn  better  develop  and  employ  mentors,  broaden  our 
understanding  of  the  art  and  science  of  war  and  competence  therein,  and  take 
advantage  of  technology  through  computer-based  education  and  training 
techniques . 

3,  Perhaps  our  most  significant  conclusion  is  that  while  the  officer 
professional  development  eystam  is  not  in  need  of  major  overhaul,  it  must  be 
transitioned  to  an  education  and  training  strategy  which  will  more  effectively 
meet  tomorrow's  challenges.  The  extensive  work  done  by  the  0PM8  Study  Group 
on  the  management  system  itself  allowed  PD03  to  concentrate  on  the  "big 
picture"  and  to  look  at  how  each  piece  can  best  ba  fitted  together. 
Implementation  of  approved  recommendations  will  require  a  continuing  effort 
and  intense  Army  staff  involvement  in  the  months  and  years  ahead.  We 
appreciate  the  interest  of  the  DC80P8  and  DCSPER  in  seeing  this  accomplished 
as  a  joint  effort. 
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21  February  1985 


4.  I  believe  the  greatest  legacy  you  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  can  leave 
is  assurance  that  you  have  programs  in  place  to  develop  the  leadership  of  the 
Army  for  the  future.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  the  requirement  to  meet  the 
demands  of  combat  that  defines  the  value  of  the  officer  corps  to  our  Nation. 

We  believe  that  our  recommendations,  when  implemented,  will  foster  an  officer 
corps  more  proficient  in  the  art  and  science  of  war  and  better  able  to  meet 
the  complex  challenges  facing  Army  leadership  in  the  coming  decades. 

5.  We  have  all  been  challenged  by  this  task  and  are  privilege',  to  have  been  a 
part  of  a  significant  step  forward  for  the  US  Army. 

CKxJuiuUX 

CHARLES  W.  BACN0L 
Lieutenant  Caneral ,  USA 
Director,  Professional  Development 
of  Officers  Study  Group 


CHIEF  OF  STAFF 

Memorandum 

U.  S.  ARMY 

SUBJICT:  Professional  Development  of  Officers  Study 


A  cseiNti  31  January  1985 
es«  84-15-13 
DATs  30  May  1984 
riLt  381  Study 


ACTION  OTPICIN/IRT 

LIC  Ferguson/51071 


MEMORANDUM  FORi  HEADS  OF  ARMY  STAFF  AGENCIES 


1.  PURPOSE*  This  memorandum  establishes  The  Department  of  the  Army 
Professional  Development  of  Officers  Study  Group  as  an  ad  hoc  committee*  The 
study  group  will  conduct  s  professional  development  of  officers  study  and 
furnish  recommendations  to  the  Chief  of  Staff*  Army  (CSA). 

2.  BACKGROUND. 

a*  On  31  August  1977  the  CSA  directed  that  a  study  be  conducted.  This 
study  was  known  as  the  Review  of  Education  and  Training  for  Officers  (RETO). 

Its  purpose  was  to  determine  education  and  training  requirements  based  on  Army 
missions  and  individual  career  development  needs i  to  develop  appropriate 
education  and  training  policies  and  programs  for  implementing  in  a  phased 
schedule  from  pre-commlssioning  through  career  completion.  On  30  June  1978  the 
RETO  group  presented  370  recommendations  to  the  CSA,  two-thirds  of  which  were 
approved;  some  approved  recommendations  are  still  being  implemented. 

b.  On  1  August  1,983  the  CSA  approved  a  study  to  review  the  Officer 
Personnel  Management  System  (0?MS).  The  goals  of  this  review  were  to— 

(1)  Determine  what  adjustments  to  the  system  were  needed  to  designate 
officers  in  the  right  numbers  and  skills  to  satisfy  Army  requirements. 

(2)  Determine  what  adjustments  were  needed  to  develop  professionally  the 
Individual  officer's  capabilities  through  planned  schooling  and  progressive 
assignments.  The  OPMS  study  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  In  September  1984. 

c.  On  14  February  1984,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Army,  stated  that  there  was  a 
need  to  initiate  a  study  on  the  professional  development  of  the  Officers  Corps, 
focusing  particularly  on  the  education  and  training  system.  The  CSA  approved  a 
concept  and  terms  of  reference  for  a  professional  development  of  officers  study 
on  13  April  1984. 
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SUBJECT!  Professional  Development  of  Of  fleece  Study 

3.  COMPOSITION. 

e.  The  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Stiff,  Army  (OCSA)  will  aponaoc  the  atudy. 

b.  Lieutenant  General  Charlie  W.  Bagnal  will  eerve  ae  the  rtudy  director 
and  report  findings  and  recommendatlona  to  the  CSA. 

c.  The  atudy  group  will  be  compoaed  of  the  atudy  director,  approximately  25 
active  duty  commlaaloned  and  warrant  officera  and  two  reaerve  component 
offlcera.  Theae  officera  will  have  dlverae  backgrounds  and  quallflcatlona. 
Admlnlatratlve  military  and  civilian  peraonael  will  aupport  the  group. 

d.  One  or  more  retired  aenlor  officera  or  prominent  dvillana  may  be 
appointed  to  aerve  as  consultants. 

4.  DIRECTION  AND  CONTROL. 

a.  Documentation  and  reporting  requirements  are  contained  in  AR  5*5, 

Chapter  3. 

b.  The  study  group  is  authorised  direct  access  to  the  Secretariat,  Army 
Staff  agencies,  MACOMa,  and  field  activities  to  obtain  information  and  aupport 
relative  to  the  study. 

c.  The  atudy  director  la  granted  tasking  authority,  as  neceasary,  to 
complete  the  atudy  effort. 

d.  Enclosure  1  outlines  the  charter  and  Enclosure  2  outlines  the  milestone 
schedule. 

e.  The  study  director  is  authorise^  to  release  the  members  when  it  Is 
determined  that  their  expertise  Is  no  longer  needed. 

5.  RESPONSIBILITIES. 

a.  The  study  director  will— 

(1)  Direct  the  study  and  furnish  final  recommendations  to  the  CSA  by  15 
December  1984,  with  a  final  report  to  follow. 

(2)  Schedule  the  necessary  in-process  reviews. 

(3)  Identify  in  conjunction  with  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  25 
highly  qualified  active  duty  commissioned  and  warrant  officers  for  detail  to  the 
study  group.  These  officers  will  have  diverse  backgrounds  and  qualifications 
and  will  be  either  currently  aaslgned  to  duty  in  the  National  Capitol  Region 
(NCR)  or  on  orders  to  the  NCR. 
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SUBJECT:  Professional  Development  of  Officers  Study 

(4)  Report  eny  significant  developments  or  problematic  Army  support  to  the 
Director  of  Management  (DM),  OCSA. 

(5)  Determine  the  need  for  and,  if  required,  request  appointment  of 
consultants • 

(6)  Organize  a  study  advisory  group  if  deemed  necessary, 

(7)  Coordinate  all  requesti  for  Army  resources  other  than  those  provided  by 
OCSA  with  the  DM, 

b.  The  Director  of  the  Army  Staff  will  monitor  the  study  group  effort  and 
direction. 

c.  The  Chief,  Administrative  Division,  Executive  Services  Office,  OCSA, 
will— 


(1)  Furnish  administrative  and  logistical  support  to  the  study  group  as 
required. 

(2)  Obtain  and  provide  funds  (travel,  per  diem,  consultants,  overtime, 
surveys,  etc.)  to  support  the  study  group. 

(3)  process  officer  efficiency  reports  under  AR  623-105  for  the  study  group 
members. 

d.  The  Director  of  Management  will— 

(1)  Serve  as  the  Army  Staff  point  of  contact  and  as  the  overall  coordinator 
with  the  Army  Staff  and  MACOMs  for  Army  resources  requested  by  the  study 
director. 

(2)  Assist  the  study  director  in  initiating  and  validating  the  study, 
pandlng  establishment  of  the  study  group. 

(3)  Coordinate  the  appointment  of  any  consultants  to  the  study  group. 

(4)  Monitor  all  study  group  requests  and  activities  and  advise  the  DAS  of 
Army  resources  committed. 

(5)  In  coordination  with  the  study  director  determine  the  necessity  of 
establishing,  upon  completion  of  the  study,  a  cell  within  the  Army  Staff  to 
Implement /monitor  recommendations  throughout  the  duration  of  implementation 
milestones. 

e.  Army  General  Staff  agency  heads  will  provide  names  of  points  of  contact 
to  DM  (LTC  Ferguson,  DACS-DMC,  room  3D641,  AV  225-1071)  not  later  than  1  June. 
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SUBJECT:  Professional  Development  of  Officera  Study 

f.  The  Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau,  will  provide  one  officer  as  a  member 
of  the  study  gruup  to  address  Reserve  Component  officer  professional  development 
issues.  Officer  should  be  05/06,  senior  service  college  graduate  with  recent 
troop  unit  experience.  Furnish  nomlnatlo&s  to  LTC  Ferguson  not  later  than  1 
June. 


g.  The  Chief,  Army  Reserve  will  provide  one  officer  as  a  member  of  the 
study  group  to  address  Reserve  Component  officer  professional  development 
Issues*  Officer  should  be  05/06,  senior  service  college  graduate  with  recent 
troop  unit  experience.  Furnish  nominations  to  LTC  Ferguson  not  later  than  1 
June. 


h.  The  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and  Plans  will— 

(1)  Provide  liaison  points  of  contact  for  institutional  and  unit  training 
issues  under  provisions  of  paragraph  5a  above. 

(2)  Furnish  the  final  report  on  the  Army  Training  Roles  and 
Responsibilities  Study  to  the  study  director. 

i.  The  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  will-* 

(1)  Identify  in  coordination  with  the  study  director  25  active  duty 
officers  and  warrant  officers  with  appropriate  backgrounds  and  qualifications  to 
serve  on  the  study  group;  prepare  the  assignment  and  detail  instructions 

necessary. 

(a)  Officers  identified  who  are  currently  assigned  in  the  NCR  or  on  PCS 
orders  to  the  NCR  will  remain  assigned  to  their  parent  organisations  while 
detailed  to  the  study  group. 

(b)  Officers  Identified  who  are  PCS  to  the  NCR  without  e  final  assignment 
will  be  carried  against  the  US  Army  Military  Personnel  Center  and  OCSA  while 
detailed  to  the  study  group. 

(c)  The  study  director  is  the  only  member  authorised  to  Ue  in  a  TDY  status 
within  the  NCR. 

(2)  Provide  liaison  points  of  contact  for  personnel  management,  human 
resources,  and  pre-coomiasioned  lasues  and  for  the  OPMS  study  under  provisions 
of  paragraph  5e  above. 

(3)  Furnish  interim  and  final  results  and  reports  on  the  OPMS  study  to  the 
study  director  as  they  become  available. 

6.  TERMS  OF  REFERENCE. 
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SUBJECT:  Professional  Development  of  Officers  Study 

(1)  This  study  will  encompass  *11  aspects  of  the  professional  education  and 
training  of  the  Army  commissioned  and  Warrant  Officer  Corps  (less  the  special 
branches)  from  pre-commissioning  or  pre-appointment  through  completion  of 
service. 

(2)  The  study  will  be  focused  on  the  institutional  training  and  education 
system  (Army  schools)  for  commissioned  and  warrant  officers*  In  addition, 
complementary  activities  such  as  training  in  units  and  organisations  and 
personnel  management  policies  and  procedures  that  influence  professional 
development  will  be  examined.  The  study  will  be  used  to  draw  from  and  build 
upon  the  OPMS  studies  conducted  by  HQDA  and  TRADOC,  in  recognition  of  the  close 
association  and  overlap  between  OPMS'  professional  development  objectives  and 
those  of  the  officer  education  and  training  system. 

(3)  The  study  will  apply  to  the  Total  Army.  Officer  professional 
development  for  both  the  Active  and  Reserve  Components  will  be  addressed. 

(4)  Levels  of  training  and  education  to  be  addressed  are:  pre-commission, 
warrant  officer,  company  grade,  field  grade,  and  general  officer  training  and 
education^  Joint  and  lntraservica  education  will  be  examined  where  applicable. 

b.  Objective.  The  study  group  will  evaluate  the  officer  professional 
development  system  in  light  of  the  Army's  needs.  The  group  will  focus  on 
professional  military  training  and  education  in  Army  schools  and  units;  identify 
systemic  strengths  and  weaknesses;  and  develop  findings  and  make  recommendations 
for  the  CSA, 

c.  Time  frame.  The  study  group  will  consider  recommendations  that  would  be 
applicable  during  the  period  1985-2025* 

d.  Assumption.  The  bedrock  of  the  Officer  Corps  must  be  officers  of  the 
arms  and  services  expert  in  the  tasks  of  those  arms  and  services;  at  the  very 
core  of  their  expertise  must  be  the  ability  of  these  officers  to  fight. 

e.  Essential  elements  of  analysis*  The  professional  development  of 
officers  study  will  Involve,  maintaining  a  focus  of  analysis  consistent  with  its 
approved  scop*  and  objective*  It  will  involve  building  on  the  efforts  of  other 
study  groups— adopting  their  findings  whenever  valid  and  pertinent.  The  study 
will  Involve  using,  in  particular,  relevant  analytical  products  and  conclusions 
of  the  OPMS  study  as  a  point  of  departure.  Within  this  framework,  the  essential 
elements  of  analysis  shown  below  will  be  addressed. 

(1)  Does  our  education  and  training  philosophy  provide  officers  with  the 
professional  development  needed  for  the  future? 

(2)  Does  our  education  and  training  system  provide  the  leadership  we  will 
need  for  the  future? 

(3)  Do  we  teach  the  right  things  in  light  of  our  missions  (i.e.,  course 
content)? 
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SUBJECT:  Professional  Development  of  Officers  Study 

(4)  Do  we  teech  these  «t  the  right  time  for  the  education  to  stick  and  be 
useful?  Consider  the  effects  on  assignments* 

J  : 

(5)  Do  we  teach  in  the  right  places  (institutional  verauses  unit;  military 
versuses  civilian  school;  correspondence  versuscs  resident)? 

(6)  Do  we  teach  well  enough  (methods,  resources,  quality  of  instructions)? 

Do  we  capitalize  enough  on  technology  to  help  with  Instructions  (e.g.,  use  of 
remote  terminals  for  Instruction  from  central  computer)? 

(7)  Are  ve  organized  the  right  way  to  keep  our  officer  training  current  and 
effective  (who  initiates  changes,  who  reviews,  and  who  provides  resources)? 

7.  REFERENCES. 

a.  AR  5-5,  Army  Studies  and  Analyses* 

b.  AR  5-14,  Managing  Analytical  Support  Services. 

c.  AR  350-1,  Army  Training. 

d.  AR  351-1,  Individual  Education  and  Training. 

a.  DA  Pamphlet  5-5,  Guidance  for  Army  Study  Sponsors,  Sponsor's  Study 
Directors,  Study  Advisory  Groups,  and  Contracting  Officer  Representatives. 

f.  CSR  15-2,  Establishment  and  Support  of  Committees. 

j 

g.  CSR  690-11,  Appointment  of  Experts  and  Consultants.  *  ; 

8.  LITERATURE  SEARCH. 

a.  Primary  sources  are— 

(1)  Review  of  Education  and  Training  for  Officers  (RETO),  five  volumes, 

HQDA,  30  June  1978. 

(2)  Army  Training  Roles  and  Responsibilities  Study,  Final  Report,  two 
volumes,  25  April  1984, 

(3)  Report  of  the  HQDA  Officer  Personnel  Management  System  Study,  (to  be 
published). 

b.  Primary  sources  for  military  officer  education  policies  within  Reserve 
Components  are— 

(1)  Hollingsworth  Report  on  Review  of  ARNG  Federal  Recognition  Standards 
and  Procedures  and  Promotion  Procedures  for  Reserve  Component  Officers,  29 
December  1967. 
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SUBJECT:  Professional  Devalopaent  of  Officers  Study 

(2)  Report  of  the  Department  of  the  Amy  Bosrd  to  Review  Army  Officer 
Schools,  February  1966. 

BY  DIRECTION  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF: 


2  Ends 

Arthur  e. 

Lieutenant  General,  GS 
Director  of  the  Army  Staff 

CF: 

SAAA 

SAMR 
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CHART®  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
PROfESSIONAl  DEVELOPMENT  OP  OmCSXS  STUDY 


1>  Ntaa  of  Committee.  Department  of  the  Amy  Profeoalooel  Development  of 
Off tear*  Study  Croup. 

2.  Data  Eatabllahod.  IS  June  1984. 

3.  Data  to  ba  TiwlMttf.  11  January  IMS. 

*•  Cataiory  and  Typo  of  Committee.  Intra-Army  dapartaaatal  ad  hoc  committee. 

5*  Hlpaloa  and  Pur  poo a.  To  avaluata  the  offleat  and  warrant  offlcar 
profavelonal  davalopoaot  ay a tarn  la  light  of  tha  Aray'a  aaada  during  tha  period 
1983-2023.  To  foeua  oa  profaaaloaal  allltary  training  and  adueatloo  la  Any 
aehoola  aad  uaiti  to  idoatlfy  ayataale  etrangtha  and  weakneaaee.  To  furulah 
tha  Chiaf  of  Staff,  Amy,  recoamandatloaa  te  aaaura  that  out  adueatloa  aad 
training  ayataa  tad  phlloaophy  will  provlda  tha  profaaaloaal  davalepaaat  of 
offleara  aad  loadarahlp  aaadad  for  tha  futura. 

(«  Direction  and  Control.  Lieutenant  Caaaral  Charlaa  W.  Daiaal,  Daputy 
Commending  Oaaartl,  Training  aad  Doetrlaa  Coaaind,  will  acrva  at  tha  atudy 
dltaetor  aad  raport  finding*  and  racooaaadatlooa  to  tha  CSA.  Tha  atudy  (roup 
la  authorlaad  dlract  acoaaa  to  tha  laeratarlat,  Aray  luff  agenda*,  major 
Any  eoaaaada  aad  flail  aetivltiaa  to  ohtala  Information  aad  support  ralatlva 
to  the  atudy,  Tha  atudy  dlractor  will  hava  taaklai  authority,  aa  aacaiaary, 
to  eoaplata  tha  atudy  affort.  (spotting  raqulraaaota  art  outllatd  la  AR  5-S, 
Chaptar  3. 

7,  Authority,  ly  Dlraetloa  of  tha  Chiaf  of  Staff. 

9.  Adalalatratlvt  Support  and  Staff  Arraai»aaata.  Tha  Adalolatratlva 
Dlvlaloo  of  Eracutlva  Sarvlcaa  of lie a  |  (JCSA,  will  provlda  aod  coordloatt  all 
adalalatratlvt  aod  lo(latleal  aupport  Including  fuoda  far  any  traval,  par 
dtaa,  ovartlaa,  consultants,  aad  aurvaya,  aad  proeaaa  offlcar  afflcltacy 
raporta  uadar  AR  (23-103  for  tha  atudy  (roup  aaabera. 

9.  Coapoaltloa. 
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V.  ' 


Executive  Summary 


The  study  group  was  chartered  by  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Army  (CSA)  in  May  1984  to  evaluate 
the  officer  professional  development  system,  focus  on  training  and  education  in  Army  schools 
and  units,  identify  systemic  strengths  and  weaknesses,  develop  findings  and  make  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  CSA.  The  group  was  to  look  at  all  aspects  of  professional  development,  from 
precommissioning  to  end  of  service,  across  the  total  Army— active  and  reserve  compo¬ 
nent— during  the  period  1 98S-202S  A.D. 

The  group  defined  the  major  factors  influencing  professional  development  as  the  individ¬ 
ual  officer;  education  and  training  in  schools,  units  and  organizations;  and  assistance  by 
mentors,  all  within  the  framework  of  experiential  assignments. 

The  group  quickly  realized  that  the  total  value  of  the  officer  corps  to  the  nation,  now  and 
in  the  fbture,  is  our  ability  to  meet  the  demands  of  combat.  Any  development  system  must 
produce  officers  who  can  envision  the  nature  of  future  war,  expect  it  to  occur,  and  personally 
prepare  themselves  and  their  subordinates  to  fight  and  win;  officers  who  can  effectively  lead 
the  Army  and  efficiently  manage  it's  resources  across  the  fUll  spectrum  of  possible  conflict.  To 
do  this,  the  entire  officer  corps,  all  the  branches,  must  function  as  a  unified,  coordinated  team. 
There  are  fundamental  principles  of  professional  and  leadership  development  that  apply  to  all 
officers;  internalized  professional  values,  the  warrior  spirit,  an  action  oriented  thought 
processs,  progressive  mastery  of  the  Art  and  Science  of  War,  responsibility  for  developing 
subordinates,  and  a  broad  based  general  education. 

The  group  derived  strategic  goals,  that  when  put  into  place,  will  develop  officers  based  on 
the  fundamental  principles.  These  goals  define  the  basis  of  a  system,  standards  for  commis¬ 
sioning,  development  sequence,  system  focus,  scope  of  development,  development  priority, 
mentorship,  and  responsibility  for  professional  development.  The  group  made  extensive  use  of 
the  results  of  two  surveys  and  of  comments  provided  on  a  teleconferencing  net  in  developing 
the  fundamental  principles  and  strategic  goals. 

Members  of  the  study  group  conducted  a  needs  analysis;  evaluated  the  present  system  of 
schools,  units,  training  and  education;  examined  theory  on  adult  learning,  motivation,  organi¬ 
zational  strata,  cognitive  development;  and  examined  the  possibilities  and  capabilities  of 
incorporating  emerging  technology.  It  became  apparent  that  there  were  not  only  challenges  and 
issues  at  each  rank  level  but  also  issues  which  cut  across  the  entire  system. 

Based  on  the  research  noted  above  and  a  thorough  study  of  what  capabilities  an  officer 
must  have  at  each  stage  of  development,  the  study  group  designed  a  theoretical  based  system 
that  incorporated  emerging  technology,  would  meet  the  strategic  goals  and  develop  officers 
according  to  the  fundamental  principles — an  ideal  "desired”  system  to  meet  future  Army 
needs.  Using  "backward  planning,”  the  group  developed  potential  policies  that  would  allow  the 
current  system  to  evolve,  over  time,  into  the  desired  system.  Proposed  policies  were  evaluated 
in  terms  of  practicality,  current  and  near  term  resource  constraints  and  their  impact  in  a  range 


of  possible  future  environments.  These  policies  were  then  carefully  refined  into  a  cohesive 
group  of  feasible  recommendations  that  were  presented  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  on  2 1  Dec  84. 

The  recommendations  to  change  the  current  system  were  based  on  the  group's  observation 
that  the  current  system  has  many  strengths  but  also  has  weaknesses  that  will  magnify 
over — time  the  system  is  reactive  to  Army  needs,  lacks  top  to  bottom  coherence  and  is  not 
actually  a  unified  system  but  a  series  of  loosely  joined  training  processes.  Major  portions  of  the 
current  resident  schooling  system  are  based  on  instructional  and  training  procedures  that 
allocate  the  majority  of  time  to  teaching  highly  perishable  data  and  information  and  insuffi¬ 
cient  amounts  of  time  to  increasing  cognitive  ability,  decision  making  skills  or  in  expanding  an 
officers*  frame  of  reference. 

The  rapidly  increasing  sophistication  of  equipment,  vehicles,  weaponry,  and  doctrine  will 
require  the  officer  to  acquire  even  more  knowledge  to  remain  technically  and  tactically  profi¬ 
cient.  Expanding  the  current  educational  system  will  take  a  greater  portion  of  the  officer’s 
time.  The  adult  learning  cycle  makes  clear  that  there  must  also  be  time  for  application  of 
theory  taught  in  school  to  gain  practical  experience  on  the  job  and  to  digest  and  internalize  the 
subject  matter.  Officers  must  spend  most  of  their  time  in  units  to  maintain  organizational 
readiness  and  to  train  their  subordinates  and  organizations.  There  simply  is  not  enough  time  to 
continue  to  expand  more  of  the  current  education  and  training  methods  which  are  based  on 
past  experience  and  the  limited  capabilities  of  verbal  and  printed  mediums.  The  time  available 
must  be  focused  on  the  things  that  make  a  difference.  One  of  these  is  an  officer's  frame  of 
reference — the  mental  perspective  the  officer  uses  to  make  sense  of  the  situation,  to  under¬ 
stand  what  causes  what  in  the  flow  of  events,  and  to  know  how  to  impact  on  or  gain  control  of 
events.  As  officers  advance  in  rank  and  responsibility,  the  tasks  they  are  assigned  at  each  level 
are  more  complex  and  different  in  nature  and  require  a  different  frame  of  reference.  Army 
schools  must  focus  on  providing  officers  the  expanded  frame  of  reference  they  will  need  for  the 
next  series  of  possible  assignments.  Schools  must  also  provide  some  new  knowledge  and  the 
opportunity  to  practice  operating  within  a  new  frame  of  reference.  The  schools  must  also  take 
the  initiative  in  exploiting  emerging  electronic  technologies  in  a  way  compatible  with  emerging 
education  models,  which  add  the  computer  to  verbal  and  printed  mediums  and  the  proven 
effectiveness  of  small  group  interactive  instruction.  The  Army’s  education  system  must  add 
simulations  and  ‘‘smart’’  courseware  to  provide  "synthetic  experience"  and  practice  to  speed 
up  the  learning  process.  This  will  enhance  learning  and  retention  of  skills  and  improve  sound 
officer  decision  making  under  stress.  School  faculties  can  no  longer  be  instructors  who  primari¬ 
ly  relay  information  and  data  but  must  be  leaders  who  guide,  and  coach  students  through  an 
intense,  interactive  experience  to  promote  student  understanding  of  the  new,  widened 
perspective. 

Commanders  and  supervisors  in  units  and  organizations  have  the  responsibility  to  devel¬ 
op  their  subordinates  by  assisting  them  in  on  the  job  practice  to  gain  experience  and  by 
providing  them  feedback  to  ensure  the  officer  has  completely  gained  the  new  frame  of  refer¬ 
ence.  The  system  must  also  specify,  in  clear  terms  to  the  officers,  exactly  what  capabilities  they 
must  have  to  successfully  operate  at  each  level  and  then  have  some  mechanism  to  provide 
feedback  at  all  stages  of  the  officer's  progress.  Greater  responsibility  will  rest  on  the  individual 
officer  to  acquire  facts  and  knowledge  and  to  keep  updated  within  a  particular  branch  or 
functional  area.  Setting  up  an  integrated  electronic  data  base,  updated  by  the  schools  and 
functional  proponents,  would  provide  a  timely,  accurate  source  to  be  accessed  by  authorized 
individuals,  units  or  organizations. 

The  main  efforts  of  the  study  were  to,  first,  develop  a  "philosophy  cf  development"  for  the 
Army  officer  by  laying  out  the  fundamental  principles  of  development  that  apply  to  all  Army 
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officers  and  defining  the  strategic  goals  required  to  support  that  development.  Second,  the 
group  put  together  the  results  of  observations,  research  and  amassed  knowledge  to  design  a 
“desired”  coherent  development  system  of  schooling,  experience  on  the  job,  training,  socializa¬ 
tion,  and  personal  responsibility  to  actualize  the  philosophy  and  meet  the  future  needs  of  the 
Army. 

The  desired  system  is  based  on  distinct  development  periods  in  an  officer’s  career  that 
require  a  shift  in  the  officer's  frame  of  reference,  the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge  and  skills, 
and  their  internalization  through  experience  on  the  job.  The  officer  attends  schools  focused  on 
transitioning  the  officer's  frame  of  reference  at  commissioning,  and  upon  promotion  to  cap¬ 
tain,  field  grade  (mtgor),  senior  field  grade  (colonel)  and  general  officer.  Each  of  these  schools 
is  followed  by  properly  sequenced  assignment  experiences  to  put  knowledge  into  practice.  All 
schools  use  a  common  “core”  of  instruction  at  each  level  to  ensure  progressive  competence  and 
all  use  the  same  common  operational  terms  that  are  used  “in  the  field.”  All  officers  go  through 
the  schooling  (either  resident  or  non-resident)  at  the  beginning  of  each  period  to  shift  their 
frame  of  reference  in  preparation  for  their  new  duties.  The  changed  focus  of  the  schools 
requires  more  experienced  and  mature  faculty  members  to  lead  students  through  the  transition 
than  is  now  the  case. 

Throughout  development  periods  there  may  still  be  functional  instructional  modules  to 
update  knowledge  and  technical  skills  but  once  the  frame  of  reference  is  established  the  course 
material  may  be  gained  through  electronic  data  retrieval  rather  than  only  through  resident 
instruction. 

The  mentor  is  the  facilitator  who  makes  the  development  system  work.  The  commander 
and  supervisor,  as  mentors  in  units  and  organizations,  must  understand  the  development 
needs  of  their  subordinates  and  actively  provide  the  guidance  and  coaching  necessary  to  ensure 
the  officers  are  developing  in  their  duty  assignments.  Faculty  leaders  are  mentors  in  schools 
who  provide  experience  and  guidance  and  overwatch  the  course  material  to  ensure  that 
student  officers  gain  a  new  frame  of  reference  and  have  the  opportunity  for  practical  applica¬ 
tion  through  simulations,  role  playing  and  small  group  exercises. 

Individual  officers  understand  that  they  are  responsible  for  self  development  both  in 
school  and  in  the  field.  They  understand  the  focus  of  the  school  is  to  teach  them  how  to  use 
information  and  data  and  to  ensure  that  they  know  the  sources  available  to  update  knowledge 
and  information.  The  officer  has  the  responsibility  for  staying  up  to  date. 

To  assist  officers  in  self  development,  feedback  is  provided  to  the  individual  by  assess¬ 
ments  to  indicate  progress  along  a  professional  development  roadmap  that  lays  out  completely 
for  each  officer  the  capabilities  they  are  expected  to  achieve  at  each  phase  of  development. 
Competency  testing  and  skill  certification  are  accomplished  by  gradually  validating  and  ex¬ 
tending  the  Military  Qualification  Standard  (MQS)  system  from  pre-commissioning  through 
the  field  grades. 

The  present  paper  based  knowledge  storage  and  transmission  system  will  be  converted  to 
an  Army  wide,  common  shared  electronic  data  base,  updated  by  proponents,  providing  coher¬ 
ence  across  all  the  schools  and  permitting  immediate  information  retrieval  by  authorized 
individuals,  units  and  organizations.  The  shared  data  base  allows  the  large  scale  use  of  simula¬ 
tions  and  “smart”  courseware  by  individuals,  units  and  schools  to  practice,  teach,  hone  and 
evaluate  decision  making  skills  in  situations  based  on  up  to  date  doctrine. 

The  desired  system  incorporates  a  fully  compatible  Reserve  Component  professional 
development  system  ranging  from  attendance  of  all  AOK  officers  in  active  duty  courses  to 
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creative  course  design  to  optimize  the  time  blocks  available  to  reserve  officers  by  establishing 
links  from  the  school  system  data  base  directly  to  Reserve  centers  and  armories  for  unit  or 
individual  use.  Additional  courses  are  designed  to  directly  address  the  different  peacetime 
environment  and  unique  requirements  of  the  reserve  officer. 

The  futures  impact  methodology  developed  by  the  study  group,  even  though  still  in  it’s 
infancy,  has  the  potential  to  help  anticipate  future  needs  and  assess  the  influence  and  perform¬ 
ance  of  proposed  policies  so  that  Army  decision  makers  can  proactively  navigate  the  system 
and  provide  properly  developed,  tactically  and  technically  proficient  officers  to  meet  the 
Army’s  needs. 

The  system  will  develop  officers  who  embody  the  fundamental  principles  and  who  are  able 
to  operate  within  appropriate  frames  of  reference  at  different  levels  in  any  military  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  system  will  meet  officer  development  goals  regardless  of  changes  in  the  Army’s 
mission,  equipment,  doctrine  or  force  structure, 

The  efforts  of  the  study  group  have  provided  the  Army: 

1 .  A  philosophy  for  developing  officers — the  fundamental  principles  of  officer  profession¬ 
al  and  leadership  development  and  the  strategic  goals  for  an  officer  professional  development 
system. 

2.  The  description  and  concept,  worked  out  in  detail,  of  a  completely  integrated,  coherent 
development  system  incorporating  a  firm  theoretical  base,  the  capabilities  of  emerging  tech¬ 
nology,  and  retaining  the  strong  points  of  the  present  system. 

3.  A  concise,  comprehensive  set  of  policy  recommendations  and  implementation  plans  to 
allow  the  Army  to  smoothly  evolve  from  present  education  and  training  procedures  to  a  total 
officer  development  system  making  better  use  of  available  time  and  limited  resources. 

4.  The  ability  to  determine  how  to  resource  a  total  development  system  to  meet  desired 
goals. 

5.  A  pioneer  methodology  to  assess  the  future  impact  of  policies  over  extended  periods  of 
time-well  beyond  current  planning  cycles. 

6.  A  refocused  relationship  of  the  individual  in  officer  development.  The  individual 
officer  has  a  greater  role  and  stake  in  the  system  both  as  an  individual  concerned  with  self 
development  and  as  a  leader  responsible  for  the  development  of  subordinates. 
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Chapter  I 


Genesis  end  Organization 
of  the  Study 


1.  Background. 

a.  It  has  been  almost  seven  years  since  the  Ar¬ 
my  concluded  the  Review  of  Education  and 
Training  for  Officers  (RETO)  Study.  Many  of  the 
recommendations— such  as  the  Combined  Arms 
and  Services  Staff  School  (CAS3)  course— have 
been  in  practice  long  enough  such  that  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  assessment  can  be  made  as  to  their  impact 
on  the  officer  corps.  Accordingly,  the  Chief  of 
Staff  determined  in  February  1984  that  it  would 
be  useful  to  examine  officer  development, to  see  if 
the  education,  training  and  development  objec¬ 
tives  are  sound,  clearly  understood  and  being 
pursued  vigorously,  as  well  as  resourcefully,  This 


gave  rise  to  The  Professional  Development  of  Of¬ 
ficers  Study  (PDOS). 

b.  The  study  concept  and  terms  of  reference  for 
the  study  were  approved  in  May  1984.  See  Fto- 

URBl-1. 


2.  Objective  Of  The  Otudy. 

a.  Chief  of  Staff  Memorandum  84-15-13,  dated 
30  May  1984,  subject:  Professional  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Officers  Study  directed  the  study  group 
to  evaluate  the  commissioned  and  warrant  offi¬ 
cer  professional  development  system  in  light  of 
the  Army's  needs  during  the  period  1985-2025; 
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Figure  1-1:  Mission. 


to  focus  on  professional  military  training  and  ed¬ 
ucation  in  Army  schools  and  units;  to  identify 
systemic  strengths  and  weaknesses;  and  to  fur¬ 
nish  recommendations  to  ensure  that  our  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  system  and  philosophy  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  professional  development  of  officers  and 
the  leadership  needed  for  the  future.  (NOTE;  The 
warrant  officer  portion  of  the  mission  was  subse¬ 
quently  transferred  to  the  Total  Warrant  Officer 
Study  (TWOS)  in  September  1984). 

b.  The  Chief  of  Staff  tasked  the  study  group  to 
look  at  the  entire  Army  and  to  make  recommen¬ 
dations  for  officer  professional  development  out 
to  year  2025.  The  study  group  decided  to  review 
all  aspects  of  officer  professional  development  to 
include  not  only  development  through  education 
and  training,  but  also  through  socialization  with¬ 
in  the  Army  and  assignment  experiences  in  units 
and  organizations. 

c.  Those  critical  issues  to  be  addressed  by  the 
study  group  included  the  following  (see  Figure  I- 
2): 

(1)  Does  the  education  and  training  system 
provide  officers  with  the  professional  develop¬ 
ment  they  will  noed  for  the  future? 

(2)  Does  the  education  and  training  system 
provide  the  leadership  the  Army  will  need  for  the 
future? 

(3)  Does  the  education  and  training  system 
teach  the  right  things  in  light  of  the  Army  mis¬ 
sion?  At  the  right  time  and  place?  Or  well 
enough? 


(4)  Is  the  education  and  training  system  or¬ 
ganized  the  right  way  to  keep  officer  training  cur¬ 
rent  and  effective? 


3.  Composition,  Direction  And  Control. 

a.  Lieutenant  General  Charles  W.  Bagnal  waa 
appointed  Study  Director  by  The  Chief  of  Staff. 
The  members  of  the  study  group  were  selected 
because  of  their  diverse  backgrounds  and  unique 
qualifications.  Once  the  methodology  for  the 
conduct  of  the  study  was  developed,  the  group 
was  organized  to  best  implement  the  evaluation 
concept  (see  Chapter  II). 

b.  PDOS  milestones  are  depicted  at  Fiourb  I- 
3. 


4.  Acknowledgments, 

This  report  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  the 
product  of  the  insights  of  the  entire  Officer 
Corps.  For  example,  more  than  14,000  officers 
took  the  time  to  complete  and  return  surveys. 
Over  3,000  commissioned  officers  provided  writ¬ 
ten  remarks  for  consideration  in  the  survey.  Let¬ 
ters  and  reports  of  various  categories  were  pro¬ 
vided  by  more  than  half  the  serving  general 
officers.  Three  hundred  thirty-three  general  of¬ 
ficers  addressed  a  number  of  tough  issues  rele¬ 
vant  to  officer  professional  development  in  a  spe¬ 
cially  designed  survey.  Countless  officers, 
noncommissioned  officers,  soldiers  and  civilians 
provided  briefings  and  valuable  insights  into  our 
development  system.  In  addition,  an  interactive 
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teleconference  net  provided  fast  feedback  from 
an  interdisciplinary  group  of  SI  active  partici¬ 
pants  as  a  means  of  working  critical  subjects. 
This  study  could  not  have  been  conducted  in  the 
relatively  short  time  provided  without  these 
thoughtful  and  significant  contributions. 

6.  Organisation  Of  Tha  Report. 

a.  This  volume  is  organized  to  provide  a  broad 
overview  of  the  PDOS  study  effort.  Every  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  ensure  that  the  reader 
has  both  the  content  of  the  recommendations  as 
well  as  an  understanding  of  the  context  within 
which  the  group  decision  process  functioned.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  chapters  progress  from  a  brief  in¬ 
troduction  designed  to  explain  the  genesis  of 
PDOS  (Chapter  I)  to  an  overview  of  the  method¬ 
ologies  employed  (Chapter  II).  The  combined  in¬ 
sights  into  the  strengths  of  and  challenges  facing 
the  officer  professional  development  system  are 
presented  in  Chapter  III  (the  focus  of  the  report 
to  this  point  is  on  the  “here  and  now”).  Chapter 
IV  explains  the  theoretical  basis  developed  by  the 
study  group  for  designing  the  desired  system  for 
educating  and  training  officers  and  Chapter  V 


describes  this  system  in  more  detail  across  seven 
officer  professional  development  periods.  Those 
system-wide  issues  that  apply  to  more  than  one 
development  period  are  presented  in  Chapter  VI 
and  topics  of  special  interest  are  highlighted  in 
Chapter  VII.  Finally,  the  report  concludes  with 
the  Chief  of  Staff,  Army  decisions  and  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  implementation  strategy. 


b.  The  detailed  annexes  contained  in  subse¬ 
quent  volumes  support  the  various  elements  of 
the  report  and  provide  the  depth  of  understand¬ 
ing  necessary  to  fUlly  understand  the  group’s  in¬ 
tent  and  how  to  apply  the  study  group's  recom¬ 
mendations  which  have  been  approved  in 
concept.  Accordingly,  the  volumes  progress  from 
an  overview  of  the  entire  study  group  effort  (Vol¬ 
ume  I)  to  a  presentation  of  the  detailed  Imple¬ 
mentation  Plan  (Volume  II).  The  third  volume  is 
a  compilation  of  annexes  that  describe  both  Sys¬ 
tem-Wide  Issues  and  Special  Topics  of  Interest. 
The  Seven  Officer  Development  Periods  to  in¬ 
clude  Reserve  Component  Issues  are  presented  in 
detail  in  Volume  IV  followed  by  the  annex  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Policy  Impact  Analysis. 


Chapter  II 

Methodology 


Section  1.  Introduction. 

1 .  Successful  evaluation  efforts  have  one  thing  In 
common— a  system  perspective.  This  means  that 
the  study  focus  is  not  on  just  the  component  subsys¬ 
tems.  but  also  on  how  the  subsystems  Interact  with 
each  other  and  with  their  respective  environments, 
Accordingly,  the  entire  system  may  be  viewed  in 
terms  of  an  input/output  process.  That  Is,  the  sys¬ 
tem  Interacts  with  its  environment  and  produces  a 
product.  In  this  study,  the  product  Is,  the  officer 


corps.  The  system  is  education  and  training  for  of¬ 
ficers  and  the  process  involved  is  officer  profession¬ 
al  development  from  Pre-Commissioning  through 
General  Officer,  This  study  group  existed  to  pro¬ 
vide  feedback  to  the  Army  so  as  to  make  changes  to 
the  system,  as  necessary, 


2.  The  methodologies  employed  by  the  study 
group  to  evaluate  officer  professional  development 
are  presented  in  this  chapter.  A  general 


walk-through  of  the  evaluation  procedures  used 
is  in  Section  2.  The  remainder  of  the  chapter 
explains  the  various  components  of  the  evalua¬ 
tion  process  identified  during  the  walk-through. 
The  detailed  results  of  the  evaluation  efforts  are 
in  Chapter  III. 

Saotlon  2.  Overview  Of  Methodology. 

1 .  Group  members  spent  three  days  at  an  off¬ 
site  conference  in  June  1984.  The  end  products 
of  this  effort  were: 

a.  A  consensus  of  what  subsystems  were  in¬ 
volved  in  officer  professional  development. 

b.  A  series  of  approved  definitions  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  common  understanding  of  the  task  at 
hand. 

c.  The  framework  for  what  was  to  grow  and 
become  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  Officer 
Professional  and  Leadership  Development. 

d.  A  draft  survey  and  a  concept  for  under¬ 
standing  the  evaluation  task  at  hand. 

2.  Figure  IM  depicts  the  overall  study  method¬ 
ology.  After  cureftilly  studying  the  charter  and 


receiving  a  series  of  information  briefings,  the 
study  members  agreed  that  an  appropriate,  sys¬ 
tematic  way  to  evaluate  the  officer  professional 
development  system  was  to  first  define  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  officer  professional  and 
leadership  development  to  serve  as  the  bench¬ 
mark  in  the  design  and  measurement  of  the  Ar¬ 
my  professional  development  system  across  time. 
From  these  principles  would  evolve  the  strategic 
goals  of  the  desired  system  which  would  then  be 
used  to  develop  those  system-wide  issues  that 
must  be  addressed  in  the  evaluation  effort.  Sec¬ 
tions  3  and  4  of  this  chapter  present  a  discussion 
of  fundamental  principles  and  strategic  goals. 

3.  At  the  same  time  the  process  described 
above  was  occurring,  a  data  collection  effort  was 
underway  (Figure  II-2)  from  which  a  needs  anal¬ 
ysis  would  evolve,  From  a  theoretical  base,  data 
were  gathered  through  the  study  of  the  current 
system  and  other  previously  conducted  studies. 
Information  was  also  generated  from  field  trips,  a 
commissioned  officer  survey,  a  general  officer 
survey,  a  teleconference  network  and  an  impact 
analysis  of  potential  policies  on  the  capabilities 
of  the  officer  corps  in  various  future  scenarios. 
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Chapter  III  of  this  volume  provide  the  results  of 
this  needs  analysis. 

4.  The  observations  and  insights  emerging 
from  both  the  Principle-Goat-Issue  process  and 
the  needs  analysis  contributed  to  the  design  of 
the  desired  system  for  officer  professional  devel¬ 
opment.  The  desired  system  focuses  on  the  com¬ 
ponent  elements  of  officer  and  cadet/candidate 
development  and  integrates  the  key  components 
(e.g.,  active,  reserve,  the  education  and  training 
institutions,  the  individual  officer,  the  unit  and 
organization,  the  education  and  training  technol¬ 
ogies  and  methodologies,  etc.)  within  and  across 
the  system  comprised  of  seven  development  peri¬ 
ods  from  pre-commissioning  through  general 
officer. 

5.  Aims,  major  thrusts  and  recommended  poli¬ 
cies  were  next  developed  for  each  of  the  seven 
officer  professional  development  periods  which 
support  the  strategy  to  achieve  the  desired  sys¬ 
tem.  Concurrent  with  this  iterative  process,  the 
base  policies  were  analyzed  for  robustness  using  a 
computer  based  model  that  generated  a  range  of 
potential  future  scenarios. 

6.  Aggregated  policy  costs  were  then  developed 
for  PDOS  recommended  policies  (see  Figure  II- 
3)  and  these  costs  were  keyed  to  198S  baseline 
figures.  In  conjunction  with  this  resource  feasibil¬ 
ity  check,  recommendations  were  adjusted  to 
achieve  maximum  impact  for  minimum  reasona¬ 
ble  cost, 

7.  The  recommended  system  which  emerged 
from  this  process  was  briefed  to  the  Chief  of  Staff 
on  21  December  1984,  Policies  which  have  been 
approved  in  concept  are  presented  along  with 
resourcing  data,  a  phased  implementation  plan 
and  an  integrated  information  plan  in  Annex  E, 
Implementation  Plan. 

Section  3.  Fundamental  Principles. 

1.  The  Fundamental  Principles  of  Officer  Pro¬ 
fessional  and  Leadership  Development  became 
the  benchmark  in  the  design  and  measurement  of 
the  Army  officer  professional  development  sys¬ 
tem.  They  were  developed,  updated  and  refined 
in  an  iterative  fashion,  They  began  as  a  list  of 
philosophical  guiding  principles,  phrases,  key 
words  and  thoughts  and  were  then  hammered, 
molded,  shaped,  refined  and  polished  during  the 
study  by  using  input  from  surveys,  personal  in¬ 
terviews,  the  teleconference  net,  briefings  and  In- 
Process  Reviews  with  senior  Army  leaders.  More 
than  200  general  officers  provided  extremely 
helpful  correspondence  on  this  matter.  The  set  of 
principles  that  was  briefed  to  the  Chief  of  Staff 


and  received  his  approval  are  depicted  in  Fioure 
II-4. 

2.  A  discussion  of  the  fundamental  principles 
follows: 

a.  The  goals  of  the  Officer  Professional  De¬ 
velopment  System  is  to  strengthen  and  fortify  the 
will,  character,  knowledge  and  skills  of  those  who 
lead  and  support  soldiers.  Its  fundamental  princi¬ 
ple  is  that  officers  develop  a  vision  of  the  nature 
of  future  warfare,  expect  it  and  personally  pre¬ 
pare  themselves  and  their  subordinates  to  fight 
and  win  on  the  battlefield.  In  the  final  analysis,  it 
is  the  requirement  to  meet  the  demands  of  com¬ 
bat  that  defines  the  value  of  the  officer  corps. 

b.  Our  capacity  to  defend  our  Nation  and 
preserve  the  vitality  of  the  Army  of  tomorrow 
depends  on  the  state  of  officer  development  to¬ 
day.  Therefore,  through  a  sequential  and  progres¬ 
sive  system  of  education,  training,  socialization 
and  assignments,  the  officer  corps  continuously 
develops  to  effectively  lead  the  Army  and  effi¬ 
ciently  manage  its  resources  across  the  full  spec¬ 
trum  of  conflict. 

c.  Underlying  this  development  process  is 
the  foundation  that  all  officers; 

(1)  Are  Professional.  Officers  personally 
adopt,  model  and  instill  in  their  subordinates  the 
values  that  form  the  basis  for  a  distinct  lifestyle 
and  code  of  behavior.  They  are  worthy  of  special 
trust  because  their  character  and  integrity  are 
above  reproach.  They  command  confidence  and 
respect  for  excellence  in  their  profession;  are  loy¬ 
al  to  the  Nation  and  the  Army;  are  self-disci¬ 
plined  to  ensure  that  their  own  moral  and  ethical 
well-being  are  maintained;  and  exhibit  selfless 
service  to  the  Army  and  the  Nation  in  all  of  their 
actions  so  as  to  ensure  that  they  accomplish  their 
responsibilities  with  no  thought  of  taking  unfair 
advantage  and  with  the  least  costs  in  terms  of 
lives  and  national  resources. 

(2)  Have  A  Warrior  Spirit.  Officers  accept 
the  responsibility  of  being  entrusted  with  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Nation;  prepare  physically  and 
mentally  to  lead  units  to  fight  and  support  in 
combat;  maintain  skill  in  the  use  of  weapons, 
tactics  and  doctrine;  inspire  confidence  and  an 
eagerness  to  be  a  part  of  the  team;  have  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  analyze,  the  vision  to  see,  the  integrity  to 
choose  and  the  courage  to  execute. 

(3)  Progressively  Master  The  Art  And  Sci¬ 
ence  Of  Warfare.  They  personally  pursue  techni¬ 
cal  competence  through  the  education,  training 
and  mentors  available  to  them;  build  on  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  the  profession  by  increasing  their 
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knowledge  and  skills  in  tactics,  strategy,  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  technology,  logistics,  military  histo¬ 
ry,  the  human  factors  of  war  and  establish  a  pur¬ 
suit  of  remaining  current  in  and  consider  the 
potential  future  consequences  of  events  and  envi¬ 
ronmental  factors  so  as  to  gain  an  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  future  war. 

(4)  Are  Leaders.  They  build  cohesive 
teams  by  developing  subordinates  through  coach¬ 
ing,  teaching  and  providing  advice  and  guidance 
so  as  to  train,  mobilize,  deploy,  fight  and  sustain 
Army  units  that  win  in  combat,  They  create  a 
command  climate  which  encourages  subordinate 
initiative  and  fosters  their  satisfaction  in  serving 
the  Nation  in  the  company  of  other  equally  dedi¬ 
cated  professionals.  They  personally  care  for 
their  subordinates  and  accept  the  responsibility 
for  ensuring  their  welfare  and  morale  while  im¬ 
buing  them  with  the  values,  knowledge  and  skills 
of  the  profession-of-arms. 

(5)  Are  Action-Oriented  In  Their  Thought 
Processes.  They  have  the  intellectual  agility  to 
think,  plan,  assess  and  apply  Judgment  in  making 
timely  decisions',  expand  their  cognitive  skills 
which  foster  innovative  and  creative  thinking 
while  retaining  their  ability  to  take  bold  and  deci¬ 
sive  action. 


(6)  Develop  A  Broad  Base  Of  General 
Knowledge.  Officers  understand  our  own  nation¬ 
al  heritage,  potential  enemies  and  the  environ¬ 
ment-political,  economic,  technological,  demo¬ 
graphic,  geographic  and  cultural — in  which  the 
Army  must  effectively  operate  now  and  in  the 
future. 

d.  Above  all,  Army  officers  are  patriots  who 
possess  a  sense  of  pride  in  our  Nation  and  a  de¬ 
termination  to  preserve  the  values  of  freedom 
upon  which  it  was  founded. 


Baotlon  4.  Strategic  deals. 

1.  The  strategic  goals  of  the  desired  system  for 
officer  professional  development  were  derived 
from  both  the  fundamental  principles  and  the 
needs  analysis  (Chapter  III).  These  goals  provide 
the  long  term  objectives  of  the  desired  system  as 
well  at  the  coherence  and  direction  required  in 
resource  decision  making.  When  emplaced  over 
time,  these  goals  will  ensure  that  the  Officer  Pro¬ 
fessional  Development  System  will  produce  the 
leadeis  that  meet  fbture  Army  requirements. 

2.  The  eight  strategic  goals  of  officer  profes¬ 
sional  development  are: 
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Figure  11-4:  Development  Fundamentals. 
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a.  Basis  for  the  System.  The  overriding  prior¬ 
ity  of  the  OfTicer  Professional  Development  Sys¬ 
tem  (OPDS)  is  to  develop  officers  to  meet  dy¬ 
namic  Army  requirements  by  anticipating  and 
planning  for  change.  Within  this  priority,  OPDS 
will  nurture  and  take  advantage  of  individual 
skills  and  professional  development  desires. 

b.  Standards  for  Commissioning.  The  Army 
commissions  as  officers  only  those  individuals 
who  attain  established  prerequisites,  are  of  good 
character  and  are  worthy  of  the  special  trust 
placed  in  those  charged  with  the  protection  of  the 
Nation. 

c.  Sequence  of  Development. 

(1)  The  OPDS  ensures  that  all  officers  are 
initially  developed  to  be  branch  qualified. 

(2)  Opportunity  for  farther  development 
is  weighted  with  regard  to  the  individual's  poten¬ 
tial  for  continued  service  and  the  Army's  require¬ 
ments  for  in-depth  experts  in  warfighting  and 
technical  fields  as  well  as  for  officers  capable  of 
integrating  complex  weapons  systems  and 
organizations. 

d.  Focus. 

(1)  Long-term.  The  OPDS  stresses  long¬ 
term  coherent  development  to  establish  founda¬ 
tions  in  values  distinctive  to  the  profession  of 
arms,  the  warrior  spirit,  expertise  in  the  art  and 
science  of  war,  capacity.  The  system  reinforces 
these  at  each  level  to  maximize  the  officer's  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  fbture  assignments. 

(2)  Short-term.  To  sustain  current  readi¬ 
ness,  the  OPDS  ensures  that  officers  are  func¬ 
tionally  prepared  for  each  assignment. 

e.  Scope  of  Development,  The  OPDS  devel¬ 
ops  officers  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Ar¬ 
my  with  sufficient  regard  for  the  need  to  raise, 
maintain  and  sustain  the  force  giving  priority  to 
the  Army  in  the  field. 

f.  Development  Priority.  The  OPDS  ensures 
that  all  officers  fblly  develop  as  leaders  and  pre¬ 
pare  to  assume  command  and  leadership  posi¬ 
tions  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 

g.  Mentor.  Every  officer  is  a  mentor  and,  as  a 
leader,  has  the  fundamental  responsibility  to  de¬ 
velop  subordinates  as  a  means  of  increasing  his 
organization's  effectiveness  and,  as  a  faculty 
member,  has  the  responsibility  to  reinforce  and 
expand  the  learning  experience  of  student 
officers. 


h.  Responsibility.  Officer  professional  devel¬ 
opment  is  a  responsibility  shared  by  the  individ¬ 
ual,  the  unit  and  Army  schools.  Of  paramount 
importance  is  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  per¬ 
sonal  commitment  each  officer  has  for  profes¬ 
sional  self-development.  Army  schools  assist 
units,  organizations  and  each  individual  officer 
in  the  development  process. 

Saotlon  8,  Teleconference  Net, 

1.  Task, 

a,  The  PDOSNET  was  established  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  forum  for  substantive  group  discussion,  to 
assist  in  decision  making  and  to  exchange 
messages  and  information  relative  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  development  of  officers.  The  study  group 
sought  to  involve  as  many  participants  as  were 
willing  to  contribute  to  the  analysis  of  how  best 
to  professionally  develop  Army  officers. 

b.  The  Study  Director  personally  selected  all 
general  officer  net  participants.  Others  requesting 
net  participation  were  granted  access  after  a  care- 
ful  examination  of  their  expertise  and  potential 
for  contribution.  See  Annex  Y,  PDOS  Computer- 
Based  Teleconferencing  Network,  for  a  list  of 
participants. 

2,  Process, 

a,  The  particular  system  used  by  the  PDOS 
group  was  CONFER  which  is  available  through 
the  US  Army  FORUM  and  operates  on  the 
Michigan  Terminal  System  (MTS)  at  Wayne 
State  University,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

b,  The  capabilities  of  the  CONFER  system 
were  rigorously  employed  in  support  of  the  study. 
The  PDOSNET  had  items  on  the  system  with  5 1 
different  participants  involved  in  discussion  and 
comments  during  the  course  of  the  study.  There 
were  1,653  individual  uses  of  the  system,  totaling 
14,326  aggregate  minutes.  There  were  266 
messages  sent,  32,301  items  displayed,  292  re¬ 
sponses  made  and  3,772  sets  of  responses  sent. 

c,  PDOSNET  contributed  most  significantly 
to  the  development  of  both  the  Fundamental 
Principles  of  Officer  Professional  Leadership  De¬ 
velopment  and  Strategic  Ooals.  The  lengthy  and 
lively  debates  over  these  topics  were  extremely 
helpftil  in  hammering  them  into  final  form.  Par¬ 
ticularly  lucid  comments  were  provided  about 
the  “warrior  ethos"  concept.  These  comments 
served  as  a  primary  source  of  data  for  what  later 
came  to  be  called  Warrior  Spirit. 
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Section  6.  Survey*. 


/.  Task, 

a.  Two  surveys  were  developed  to  identify 
the  strengths  of,  and  challenges  to,  the  current 
officer  professional  development  system.  One 
survey  was  sent  to  commissioned  officers,  lieu¬ 
tenant  through  colonel.  The  other  was  sent  to  all 
serving  general  officers.  The  survey  development 
process  began  prior  to  the  June  off-site  session  of 
the  study  group  and  included  reviews  of  the  two 
surveys  by  all  study  group  members,  review  by 
the  Soldier  Support  Center  Survey  Review  Panel 
and  pilot  testing  of  both  surveys  pn  a  representa¬ 
tive  sample  of  officers  in  the  field. 

b.  The  major  findings  from  the  survey  are 
presented  as  a  portion  of  the  needs  analysis  in 
Chapter  III. 

2.  Process. 

a.  Commissioned  Officer  Survey. 

(1)  The  1984  Officer  Professional  Devel¬ 
opment  System  Survey  was  mailed  to  23,000  ran¬ 
domly  selected  commissioned  officers,  lieutenant 
through  colonel,  during  the  first  week  of  August 
1984. 


(2)  The  93  survey  questions  (plus  12  dem¬ 
ographic  items)  focused  on  the  status  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  system.  Survey  topics  included:  develop¬ 
ment  of  officers  for  current  assignments,  military 
schools,  civilian  education  programs,  officer 
preparedness  and  professionalism,  unit  and  or¬ 
ganization  assignment  experiences  and  other  is¬ 
sues  that  influence  the  development  of  officers. 

(3)  As  of  1  October  1984,  surveys  had 
been  received  from  14,046  officers  (31%  compa¬ 
ny  grade,  the  remainder  field  grade),  Fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  surveys  had  been  returned  as  "non-delivera- 
ble.”  All  grades,  branches  and  year  groups  were 
adequately  represented  in  the  group  of 
respondents. 

b.  General  Officer  Survey. 

(1)  The  1984  Professional  Development 
of  Officers  Study  General  Officer  Survey  was 
mailed  to  436  serving  general  officers  during  the 
first  week  of  August  1984. 

(2)  The  139  questions  (plus  11  demo¬ 
graphic  items)  ask  the  tough  questions  that  must 
be  addressed  in  order  to  consider  the  direction 
which  the  Officer  Professional  Development  Sys¬ 
tem  must  take  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  fu¬ 
ture— out  to  and  including  the  year  2023.  Topics 
addressed  include:  professionalism  and  readi¬ 
ness;  officer  preparedness;  weakest  areas  of  offi¬ 
cer  preparation;  assignment  preparation;  military 


schools;  development  for  general  officer  assign¬ 
ments;  issues  for  the  future;  general  officer  gui¬ 
dance;  and  a  number  of  open-ended,  subjective 
questions. 

(3)  As  of  1  November  1984,  surveys  had 
been  received  from  333  general  officers.  All 
grades  and  categories  of  general  officers  were  ad¬ 
equately  represented. 

tMtfon  7.  Alternative  futures  and  Policy  im¬ 
pact  Analysis  Methodology. 

1.  Task. 

a.  PDOS  was  chartered  to  examine  the  cur¬ 
rent  system  and  design  a  desired  system  that 
would  produce  the  leaders  for  the  twenty-first 
century.  The  study  focus  was  from  1 983  through 
2023.  To  attempt  to  define  the  exact  nature  of 
the  world  40  years  into  the  future  is  not  a  worth¬ 
while  endeavor  and  could  be  considered  crystal 
bail  gazing.  However,  the  study  group  believed 
that  an  opportunity  existed  to  do  some  innova¬ 
tive  work  with  regard  tu  developing  alternative 
futures  scenarios  that  could  assist  professional 
development  decision  makers  in  identifying 
plausible  environments  so  that  long-range  plan¬ 
ning  could  take  place. 


b.  The  extended  impact  of  major  profession¬ 
al  development  initiatives  must  be  considered 
when  developing  policy  recommendations.  After 
carefully  developing  Fundamental  Principles  and 
Strategic  Goals,  conducting  a  needs  analysis  and 
deriving  the  key  issues  to  be  addressed,  the  next 
major  task  that  needed  to  be  completed  was  to 
develop  an  approach  for  measuring  the  effective¬ 
ness  and  robustness  of  the  officer  professional 
development  system  across  time  and  in  a  variety 
of  situations  or  scenarios.  A  methodology  for 
measuring  this  effectiveness  and  robustness, 
called  policy  impact  analysis,  was  developed. 
Figure  II-S  on  previous  page  depicts  the  futures 
impact  analysis  conducted  by  PDOS. 

c.  Existing  forecasting  models  which  are  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  study  group’s  areas  of  interest  are 
not  able  to  provide  reliable  information  beyond 
approximately  two  to  seven  years  (see  Figure  II- 
6).  As  the  PDOS  charter  extended  to  2023,  the 
group  needed  a  process  to  manage  the  “gap”  be¬ 
tween  the  early  1990's  and  2025.  Two  m^jor 
challenges  faced  the  group.  The  first  was  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  such  long  range  fbtures  work  had 
become  a  “scientifically  acceptable”  process  and 
the  second  was  the  extremely  shorn  time  in  which 
alternative  scenarios  had  to  be  developed  if  they 
were  going  to  have  utility  while  the  group  was 


still  in  session.  A  conscious  decision  was  made  to 
devote  a  major  effort  to  developing  a  rational 
way  to  manage  the  uncertainty  associated  with 
the  extended  time  “gap.”  In  general,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  the  only  other  alternative  to  a  major 
effort  was  to  gather  a  group  of  “experts”  in  a 
“smoke-filled  room"  to  generate  alternative  sce¬ 
narios.  This  option  was  discarded  as  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  output  from  such  a  process  would 
not  be  accepted  nor  actually  used  by  decision 
makers. 

2  Process. 

a.  Interviews  were  conducted  with  a  number 
of  Army  Staff  and  Strategic  Studies  Institute 
long-range  planners  in  order  to  determine  a  way 
to  proceed.  A  review  of  options  launched  the 
PDOS  Futures  Team  on  a  process  which  covered 
the  steps  indicated  in  Fiourb  11-7. 

b.  The  process  chosen  was  to  use  an  auto¬ 
mated  methodology  based  on  a  simulation  model 
named  INTERAX.  First,  events  and  trends  were 
identified  through  a  detailed  search  of  futures 
literature.  Second,  a  survey  was  developer  and 
administered  to  experts  in  long-range  planning 


and  fbtures  research  using  the  DELPHI  tech¬ 
nique  in  order  to  Anther  develop  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  events  and  trends  in  officer  professional 
development  through  2025.  Next,  a  detailed  re¬ 
view  of  potential  PDOS  recommended  policies 
was  conducted  to  identify  those  whose  imple¬ 
mentation  was  judged  most  critical  to  the  design 
of  the  desired  system.  These  policies  were  then 
“cross-impacted"  along  with  the  model  events 
and  trends  in  the  INTERAX  model  to  graph  the 
impact,  over  time,  of  the  PDOS  potential  policies 
with  the  greatest  system  Impact.  A  sampling  of 
the  output  is  contained  in  Chapter  VIII  and  in 
Annex  B,  Future  Environment  and  Policy  Impact 
Analysis.  A  detailed  description  of  the  entire  IN¬ 
TERAX  process  is  piesented  in  Annex  II,  Policy 
Impact  Analysis, 

3.  Unknown  Territory. 

a.  Throughout  the  entire  operation,  PDOS 
charted  unknown  territory— i.e.,  the  INTERAX 
model  was  so  new  that  it  had  not  yet  been  Ailly 
implemented  nor  tested  on  the  scale  PDOS  was 
attempting.  Such  work  had  never  been  pursued 
in  thif,  form  before  by  any  Military  agency.  Three 


Figure  11-7:  Stops  In  PD08  Impact  Analysis. 


technical  consultants  assisted  in  the  project,  how¬ 
ever  none  were  completely  knowledgeable  on  the 
total  implementation  process — a  project  of  this 
magnitude  had  not  yet  been  undertaken  (nor  in 
so  short  a  span  of  time). 

b.  This  ambitious  effort  did  not  achieve 
fruitful  utility  until  the  final  weeks  of  the  study. 
Developmental  constraints  were  very  challenging 
and  time  consuming.  However,  one  critical  factor 
became  very  clear— the  PDOS  Futures  Model 
provides  a  unique  and  potentially  useAil  vehicle 
during  implementation  to  assist  in  modifying 
policies  over  time.  While  contributing  some  de¬ 
gree  to  the  overall  viability  of  the  PDOS  effort, 
the  greatest  contribution  of  the  process  to  the 
Army  lies  with  its  potential  utility  for  navigating 
toward  the  desired  PDOS  system  by  assessing  the 
impact  of  many  variables  on  major  PDOS  initia¬ 
tives.  For  a  farther  discussion  of  policy  manage¬ 
ment  implications  refer  to  Chapter  VIII,  Annex 
B,  Future  Environment  and  Policy  Impact  Anal¬ 
ysis  and  Annex  II,  Policy  Impact  Analysis. 


8action  8.  Organization  Of  Tha  Study  Group  To 
Implamant  Tha  Mathodoiogy. 

t.  Figure  11-8  and  Table  II- 1  on  the  following 
pages  depict  the  study  group  organization  to  im¬ 
plement  this  methodology. 


2.  The  study  group  organized  into  five  teams 
for  day-to-day  efforts.  The  group  also  applied  a 
matrix  design,  when  necessary,  and  assembled 
subject-matter  expert  task  forces  to  tackle  partic¬ 
ular  issues  and  provide  valuable  insights.  “Oper¬ 
ations  officers"  were  identified  within  each  team 
to  accomplish  the  necessary  cross-fertilization 
among  the  teams  to  achieve  a  systems  perspec¬ 
tive,  The  operations  officers,  participated  in  the 
"vertical  analysis"  conducted  by  their  own  teams 
as  well  as  the  "horizontal  analysis"  across  the 
entire  system  to  confront  the  issues  of  continuity 
and  consistency  at  well  at  specific  issues  identi¬ 
fied  by  the  needs  analysis. 
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Chapter  III 

N«eda  Analysis 


•eotlon  1.  Introduction. 

/.  General,  This  chapter  presents  the  results  of 
the  PDOS  analysis  of  the  current  system  for  de¬ 
veloping  officers.  The  data  discussed  here  rep¬ 
resent  a  synthesis  of  findings  evolving  from  team 
visits,  information  briefings  and  a  review  of  oth¬ 
er  studies,  The  two  PDOS  surveys  provided  a 
wealth  of  Information  and  policy  inipact  analysis 
tested  the  robustness  of  recommended  policies. 
Accordingly,  this  chapter  presents  the  highlights 
of  the  PDOS  analysis  and  paints  a  “where  we  are 
nowH  picture.  The  remaining  chapters  describe 
“where  we  need  to  be”  and  how  the  Army  should 
proceed  in  order  to  get  there, 

2,  Overview,  There  are  many  challenges  in  edu¬ 
cating  and  training  officers.  A  description  of  the 
disturbing  environment  facing  the  officer  corps  is 
presented  in  Section  2  and  the  components  of  the 
existing  Army  Education  and  Training  System 
are  described  in  Section  3.  A  synopsis  of  what 


other  recent  studies  say  about  officer  education 
and  training  is  presented  in  Section  4  and  the 
current  system  is  contrasted  with  that  of  other 
armies  in  Section  3.  Highlights  of  the  result)  of 
the  PDOS  surveys  are  in  Section  6.  Additional 
insights  into  the  current  system  are  identified  in 
Section  7  and  conclusions  are  listed  in  Section  8. 


Section  2.  The  Challenge. 

1,  General. 

a.  The  topic  of  officer  professional  develop¬ 
ment  has  never  been  more  important  than  it  is 
today.  Recent  articles  and  books  have  criticized 
the  current  state  of  the  officer  corps.  Additional¬ 
ly,  the  world  environment  within  which  the  Ar¬ 
my  is  charged  to  carry  out  its  many  missions  is 
becoming  ever  more  disturbing.  For  example, 
while  potential  adversaries  grow  stronger,  the 
United  States  is  confronted  with  the  need  to  im¬ 
port  much  of  its  strategic  minerals  and  materials 
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Figure  lll-l:  The  Complex,  Dangerous,  Changing  World  Today, 


from  Third  World  countries  which  are  often  sur¬ 
rounded  by  choke  points  and  potential  flash 
points.  Accordingly,  the  complex  issues  associat¬ 
ed  with  the  Army’s  transformation  to  meet  future 
needs  are  most  challenging. 

b.  The  challenge  to  educating  and  training 
officers  who  'will  lead  the  Army  into  tw.e  next 
century  is  to  develop  the  knowledge,  skills  and 
abilities  which  will  provide  them  the  capability 
to  be  flexible— to  innovate,  think  and  adept  to 
the  demands  of  a  fast  paced,  highly  stressful,  rap¬ 
idly  changing  environment.  The  American  offi¬ 
cer  is  faced  with  a  disturbing  environment.  There 
is  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  rate  of  advance  in 
weapons  systems.  The  world  today  is  complex, 
dangerous  and  changing, 

2,  Challenges  Facing  Today's  Officer, 

a.  The  World  Today. 

(1)  Msjor  global  choke  points  and  poten¬ 
tial  flash  points  exist  around  the  world.  Choke 
points  in  oUr  own  hemisphere  are  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  Straits  of  Florida.  Near  the  north¬ 
ern  flank  of  NATO  lie  the  Danish  Straits  and  the 
Qreenland-Iceland  and  United  Kingdom  Oaps. 
To  NATO's  south  is  the  Straits  of  Oibraltar  and 
to  the  east  are  the  Turkish  Straits,  the  Suez  Ca¬ 
nal,  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  and  Bab  el  Mandeb; 
further  south  are  the  Mozambique  Channel  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Southeast  Asia  has  its 
own  choke  points:  the  Strait  of  Mallaca,  Korea 


Strait,  Soya  Strait,  Tsugaru  Strait  and  the  Kusile 
Islands.  Potential  flash  points  surround  many  of 
these  choke  points:  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador,  An¬ 
gola,  Morroco,  Libya,  Korea,  the  Middle  East, 
the  Sino-Soviet  border,  Cambodia  etc. 

(2)  The  United  States  lacks  self  sufficien¬ 
cy  in  a  number  of  strategic  materials:  manganese, 
cobalt,  bauxite,  chromium,  asbestos,  nickel  and 
zinc.  Key  U.S.  strategic  mineral  and  metal 
sources  are  in  the  Third  World— often  in  close 
proximity  to  potential  flash  points.  For  example, 
Latin  America  produces  columbium.  strontium, 
manganese,  tantalum,  bauxite,  alumina,  tin,  anti¬ 
mony  and  graphite.  The  Middle  East,  Africa  and 
Southwest  Asia  produce  mica,  titanium,  manga¬ 
nese,  chromium,  cobalt,  platinum,  asbestos, 
graphite  and  diamonds.  Asia  produces  columbi¬ 
um,  tantalum,  tin,  titanium,  antimony  and 
graphite. 

<3)  The  U.S.  is  more  than  30  percent  de¬ 
pendent  oh  foreign  sources  for  23  of  40  critical 
materials  essential  to  its  economy  and  national 
security.  In  contrast,  the  Soviet  Union  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  foreign  sources  for  35  of  these  same 
40  critical  materials. 

(4)  At  the  time  when  U.S.  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  for  strategic  materials  is  increas¬ 
ing,  it  is  simultaneously  confronted  with  a  grow¬ 
ing  projection  of  Soviet  power  (see  Figure  III-2 
and  FiourI  III-3). 
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b.  The  Army  in  Transition. 

(1)  Today’s  officer  serves  in  an  Army 
characterized  by  transition — programs  are  in 
place  to  bring  a  out  changes  in  organization,  doc¬ 
trine,  equipping,  manning  and  training.  The 
changes,  while  building  a  more  effective  Army, 
present  officers  with  leadership  challenges  the 
magnitude  of  which  have  never  been  faced 
before,  the  Army  continues  to  rely  on  the  Re* 
serve  Components.  Combat  divisions  are  being 
restructured  to  maximize  the  effectiveness  of 
new  weapons  and  new  battlefield  doctrine.  Major 
new  weapon  systems  and  equipment,  all  of  them 
technologically  complex,  are  being  introduced  at 
unprecedented  rates  (e.g.,  the  Abrams  tank,  Brad¬ 
ley  fighting  vehicle,  MLRS,  AAH-64,  D1VAD, 
Patriot,  SINGCARS  and  improved  munitions). 
Soldiers  today  are  of  the.  highest  quality  on  re¬ 
cord— -they  demand  and  deserve  excellence  in 
leadership. 

(2)  Today’s  Active  Army  is  also  character¬ 
ized  by  a  steady  state  in  its  size  (780,000  ceiling), 
a  heavy  reliance  on  the  Reserve  Components  and 
much  of  the  Army  in  the  TDA  (sec  Annex  C, 
Glossary  of  Terms,  Abbreviations  and  Acro¬ 
nyms).  Recent  decisions  add  two  light  infantry 
divisions  to  the  active  force  structure  by  1990 
and  the  COHORT  and  New  Manning  System  ini¬ 
tiatives  continue  to  evolve.  A  significant  portion 
of  the  Army  is  overseas  and  continued  personnel 
turbulence  exists  in  key  leadership  positions. 

(3)  The  average  captain  has  only  one  tour 
in  a  TOE  unit  (see  Annex  C,  Glossary  of  Terms, 


Abbreviations  and  Acronyms).  The  average  offi¬ 
cer  has  two  to  three  jobs  per  assignment.  Junior 
officers  are  “force  fed”  into  higher  level  posi¬ 
tions.  The  command  climate  associated  with 
such  a  turbulent  environment  tends  to  focus 
more  on  immediate  tasks  and  less  on  develop¬ 
ment,  so  there  will  be  consistent  shortfalls  in 
long-range  and  strategic  planning.  This  in  turn 
increases  the  burden  on  the  school  system  to  pro¬ 
vide  functional  skills  to  make  up  for  shortfalls  in 
experience  and  the  corresponding  decrease  in  op¬ 
portunity  for  leaders  to  assist  in  the  development 
process.  As  a  consequence,  the  individual  officer 
frequently  finds  himself  assigned  to  a  key  posi¬ 
tion  for  which  he  may  not  be  adequately 
prepared. 

c.  New  Battlefield  Challenges. 

(1)  Changes  in  doctrine  and  equipment 
reflect  the  new  battlefield  challenges  facing  the 
American  officer.  As  described  in  FM  1 00-5,  Op¬ 
erations,  distinction  between  fVont  and  rear  lines 
will  be  blurred.  The  scope  and  complexity  of  op¬ 
erations  will  be  greater  than  seen  to  date.  Because 
of  the  nuclear  threat,  forces  will  be  required  to 
rapidly  disperse  and  reconstitute.  The  chemical 
threat  is  increased  as  demonstrated  by  the  will¬ 
ingness  of  potential  adversaries  to  use  chemical 
weapons.  Communications  will  be  disputed  and 
command  and  control  made  more  difficult  due  to 
the  disruptive  effects  of  electronic  warfare.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  global  nature  of  the  threat  and  the 
wide  ranging  environments  within  which  Ameri¬ 
can  forces  may  fight,  supply  lines  will  be  long  and 
vulnerable. 
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(2)  The  enlarged  battlefield  perspective 
required  at  all  levels  will  be  accompanied  by  both 
higher  stress  on  American  forces  and  by  an  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  thinking  skills  and  initiative 
at  more  junior  levels  than  seen  previously.  Mid¬ 
dle  and  top  level  decision  making  will  be  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  lack  of  complete  information,  multi¬ 
ple  and  conflicting  objectives,  high  levels  of 
uncertainty,  turbulent  environments  and  deci¬ 
sion  outcomes  that  tend  to  be  both  costly  and 
long-range  in  their  implications.  Senior  leaders 
will  continue  to  rely  heavily  on  critical  thinking 
skills  as  they  integrate  the  various  levels  of  corn- 
mand,  creating  the  conditions  necessary  to  make 
those  commands  work  well  together  while  at  the 
same  time  developing  subordinate  leaders  capa¬ 
ble  of  the  innovative  and  creative  action  de¬ 
manded  by  the  Aiture  battlefield. 

d.  The  Future  Environment  For  The  US  Ar¬ 
my—  1983-2023.  A  wealth  of  data  is  available 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  from  futures 
researchers  which  can  be  extrapolated  to  make 
inferences  about  the  ftiture  environment  for  the 
Army.  This  paragraph  discusses  demographic, 
technological  and  other  system  changes  which 
Army  leaders  can  anticipate.  1 

(1)  General  discussion  of  demographic 
trends.  See  Appendix  t  to  Annex  B,  Future  Envi¬ 
ronment  and  Policy  Impact  Analysis,  for  flirther 
details. 

(a)  Demographic  developments  consti¬ 
tute  a  known  reality  of  the  future  in  that  the 
colonels  and  generals  of  2023  are  already  bom 
and  we  know  the  size  of  the  age  cohort  from 
which  they  will  be  chosen.  According  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Census,  the  most  likely  population 
estimates  for  the  next  40  years  show  a  significant 
increase  in  population  growth. 

(b)  While  the  overall  figures  seem 
favorable  for  officer  accessions  and  enlisted 
recruiting,  the  reality  is  somewhat  different,  The 
available  manpower  in  the  1 8-24  year-old  cohort 
declines  until  the  mid-90s  and  does  not  reach  the 
levels  of  the  1970s  at  any  point  in  the  next  40 
years.  This  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  labor  force 
at  the  entry  ages  of  Army  officers  will  invariably 
increase  the  competition  between  the  Army,  the 
other  services  and  the  private  sector  for  the  most 
capable  young  people. 

(c)  The  median  age  of  the  US  popula¬ 
tion  will  rise  over  the  entire  period  1983-2023. 
One  of  the  more  pervasive  population  trends,  the 
median  age  of  the  US  population  reached  an  all- 
time  high  of  30.6  years  in  1982,  but  this  will 
Increase  to  36.3  years  by  2000  and  to  40.8  years 


in  2030.  This  means  that  the  population  will  be 
constantly  growing  older  and  will  be  increasingly 
dependent  upon  public  services. 

(d)  One  aspect  of  the  demographic  pat¬ 
tern  is  favorable  to  the  military.  The  typical  tri¬ 
angular  population  pyramid  is  being  replaced  by 
a  comparatively  cylindrical  structure.  Those  in 
the  population  group  which  follows  the  “baby 
boom"  cohort  are  likely  to  find  that  an  aging 
population  decreases  the  promotional  prospects 
of  younger  workers  in  the  civilian  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  the  military  services  emphasis 
on  youth,  physical  fitness  and  early  retirement, 
chances  for  advancement  and  challenging  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  younger  persons  constitute  an  impor¬ 
tant  Inducement  for  officer  accessions  if  ex¬ 
ploited  by  the  military  services, 

(e)  Another  demographic  factor  influ¬ 
encing  the  world  of  2023,  will  be  the  tremendous 
increase  in  world  population.  By  2000,  there  will 
have  been  a  70%  increase  in  the  population  of 
lesser  developed  nations  over  what  it  had  been  a 
mere  quarter  Century  earlier.  The  world  popula¬ 
tion  will  be  6.33  billion  by  then  and  over  five 
billion  will  live  in  the  lesser  developed  nations. 
For  instance,  if  Mexico’s  rate  of  growth  continues 
much  longer,  its  population  will  exceed  one  bil¬ 
lion  within  the  next  century,  the  projected  in¬ 
crease  in  world  population  will  have  such  an  af¬ 
fect  on  the  global  consumption  of  food,  forest 
products  and  mineral  resources  that  it  must  be 
ranked  as  one  of  the  most  critical  international 
issues.  The  result  will  be  a  veritable  flood  of  peo¬ 
ple  demanding  opportunities,  resources,  power, 
space  and  prestige  on  a  crowded  planet. 

(f)  For  the  United  States,  this  may 
mean  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  rate  of  immi¬ 
gration.  The  influx  of  people  from  Latin  America 
and  Asia  could  increase  in  the  next  40  years, 
radically  changing  the  ethnic  structure  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  in  the  way  that  the  “new  immigration"  from 
eastern  and  southern  Europe  in  the  late  nine¬ 
teenth  and  early  twentieth  century  changed  the 
mostly  Anglo-Saxon  and  African  dominance  of 
the  continent  that  had  come  in  the  previous  two 
and  a  half  centuries.  There  is  little  reason  to  as¬ 
sume  that  the  Nation  cannot  continue  to  absorb 
such  ethnic  modifications  while  modernizing  its 
economy,  adapting  its  values  and  modifying  its 
institutions  without  becoming  wrecked  by  the  ra¬ 
cial,  religious  and  ethnic  discord  that  has  domi¬ 
nated  most  of  the  world's  pluralist  communities. 

(2)  Oeneral  discussion  of  events  and  trends. 
See  Appendix  2  to  Annex  B,  Future  Environment 
and  Policy  Impact  Analysis  for  flirther  details. 
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3,  Criticisms 


(a)  the  PDOS  Futures  Team  conducted  a 
detailed  search  of  the  long-range  planning  and 
futures  literature  to  identify  significant  events 
and  trends  which  describe  the  future  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  officer  professional  development 
will  find  itself  between  1985  and  2025.  After  cre¬ 
ating  approximately  110  event  and  90  trend 
statements,  the  Future  Team  sought  the  expert 
opinion  of  several  long-range  planners/ftiturists 
throughout  the  Department  of  Defense  and  other 
government  activities  as  to  the  probability  of  oc¬ 
currence  of  each  event  and  the  forecast  of  trend 
level  of  each  trend. 

(b)  This  discussion  presents  the  signifi¬ 
cant  consensus  as  to  the  event  probabilities  and 
trend  levels  which  the  Futures  Team  used  in  their 
computer  simulations. 

1.  The  future  environment  is  anticipat¬ 
ed  to  be  characterized  at  “technology  intense14 
with  computer  technology  at  the  underpinning. 
Fifth  generation  computers,  artificial  intelligence 
and  super-powerftil  hand-held  computers  will  all 
be  part  of  the  environment  in  which  officer  pro¬ 
fessional  development  will  find  itself.  The  Army 
will  have  installed  an  electronic  data  base  which 
will  be  available  for  all  to  use  as  an  extension  of 
their  information  data  base  an  for  decision  mak¬ 
ing.  The  Army  will  have  taken  advantage  of  com- 
municationt-computer  based  instruction  technol¬ 
ogy  and  will  have  installed  this  technology 
widely.  Officers  will  be  more  conversant  in  com¬ 
puter  technologies;  more  officer  positions  will  re¬ 
quire  daily  use  of  the  computer;  and  ,  more  of¬ 
ficers  will  have  personal  computers  in  their 
homes. 

2.  Officer  professional  development  will 
include  a  program  of  self-development  and  as¬ 
sessment  and  formalized  professional  develops- 
ment  programs  will  be  the  norm  throughout  Ar¬ 
my  units  and  organizations. 

3.  The  Army  will  undergo  another  mod¬ 
ernization  program  similar  to  that  experienced  in 
the  1980s  as  new  technologies  make  current 
equipment  obsolete. 

4.  It  is  considered  unlikely  that  US  mili¬ 
tary  forces  will  be  combined  as  is  the  Canadian 
Army.  Despite  the  anticipated  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  spanish-speaking  population  in  the  US 
officers  will  not  be  required  to  have  a  second 
language  skill.  Although  it  is  possible  that  the 
active  component  Army  may  very  well  be  used  to 
control  domestic  rioting,  it  is  not  considered 
probable  that  the  Army  will  be  used  to  protect 
domestic  fscilities  such  as  power  plants,  water 
supplies  and  the  like. 


a.  A  number  of  authors  and  journalists  in 
recent  years  have  criticized  the  officer  profes¬ 
sional  development  in  the  Army.  Much  of  the 
criticism  is  unwarranted  and  cites  examples  tak¬ 
en  out  of  context.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
observations  strike  close  to  home  and  merit  fur¬ 
ther  examination.  Some  of  the  criticism  ad¬ 
dresses  problems  that  the  Army  is  working  to 
correct.  All  of  the  comments  show  that  society  at- 
large  it  aware  of  and  concerned  about  the  officer 
corps.  These  criticisms  all  accomplish  one  thing 
that  should  have  positive  results— they  make  us 
think.  When  matched  with  a  healthy  desired  to 
achieve  a  more  combat  ready  officers  corps,  the 
thought  to  generated  should  result  in  a  very 
much  improved  product. 

b.  The  officer  corps  perception  of  the  recur¬ 
ring  critical  themes  are  revealed  in  the  PDOS 
Officer  Survey  it  portrayed  at  Figure  III-4. 

4 .  The  Problem. 

a.  The  increasing  tempo  of  change  within  a 
disturbing  world  environment  challenges  not  on¬ 
ly  the  individual  officer,  but  also  the  education 
and  training  system  charged  with  developing  of¬ 
ficers  who  possess  the  characteristics  and  capa¬ 
bilities  needed  to  meet  the  challenge. 

b.  The  orchestration  and  synchronization  of 
warfighting  assets  has  become  too  complex  to  Ig¬ 
nore.  We  must  develop  officers: 

(1)  Who  know  how  to  think,  rather  than 
only  what  to  think  about: 

(2)  Whose  decision  skills  include  an  abili¬ 
ty  to  conceptualize,  to  innovate  and  to  synthesize 
information  while  under  stress; 

(3)  Who  are  able  to  adapt  to  the  unexpect¬ 
ed  and,  like  Chamberlain  at  Little  Roundtop  (see 
Military  Review,  Feb  83,  pp.  62-66),  are  able  to 
temper  an  understanding  of  doctrine  with  the 
willingness  to  take  reasoned,  measured  risk  when 
necessary  to  wrest  victory  from  certain  defeat. 

c.  The  task  of  developing  officers  in  suffi¬ 
cient  numbers  who  possess  these  characteristics 
will  not  be  easy. 

•eetlon  9.  The  Kducatlon  And  Training  System. 

I.  General.  This  section  describes  the  current 
school  system  and  provides  a  summary  of  its 
component  parts.  The  genesis  for  today’s  military 
school  system  rests  with  the  1978  Review  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Training  for  Officers  (RETO)  study. 
Prior  to  RETO,  the  Army  training  structure  for 


officers  consisted  of  an  Officer  Basic  Course  (12- 
16  weeks),  an  Officer  Advanced  Course  (26 
weeks),  a  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
(10  months)  and  an  Army  War  College  (10 
months).  The  system  as  it  has  evolved  is  de¬ 
scribed  below. 

2.  RETO 

a.  The  RETO  Study  Group  conducted  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  officer  education  and 
training  program,  The  recommended  initiatives 
covered  a  supportable  training  structure  designed 
to  fill  training  voids  and  meet  the  Army's  fiiturc 
training  needs  for  increased  specialization  in  the 
face  of  changing  technology  and  weapons  sys¬ 
tems.  Specific  RETO  recommendations  includ¬ 
ed:  initiation  of  a  Military  Qualification  Stan¬ 
dards  (MQS)  system,  an  expanded  Officer  Basic 
course  (OBC),  replacement  of  the  Officer  Ad¬ 
vanced  Course  (OAC)  with  job  specific  function¬ 
al  courses;  initiation  of  a  Combined  Arms  and 
Services  Staff  School  (CAS3);  a  Command  and 
General  Staff  Officer  Course  (CGSOC);  and  Se¬ 
nior  Service  College  (SSC). 

b,  The  original  education  and  training  sys¬ 
tem  proposed  by  RETO  Included  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  reduction  in  student  load  and  manpow¬ 
er  requirements  with  little  increase  in  dollar 
costs,  Phased  implementation  was  designed  to 
provide  resources  for  expanded  OBC  and  func¬ 
tional  courses  through,  in  effect,  an  elimination 
of  OAC.  CAS3  was  to  be  field  grade  officer 


course,  while  the  numbers  of  officers  staying  at 
Fort  Leavenworth  to  complete  CGSOC  would  be 
drastically  reduced.  Additionally,  a  Pre-Com¬ 
mand  Course  (PCC)  was  initiated  for  those  of¬ 
ficers  selected  for  battalion  and  brigade 
command. 

3.  Post-RETO  Officer  Training  Structure.  The 

system  that  has  emerged  since  RETO  is  depicted 
in  Figure  III-3.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
system  which  exists  today  is  not  exactly  the  same 
as  the  system  recommended  by  RETO. 

a.  Military  Qualification  Standards  (MQS) 
System, 

(1)  This  is  a  system  which  qualifies  each 
officer  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  his 
branch  at  a  particular  grade  and  to  integrate  the 
training  and  education  efforts  of  the  officer,  the 
commander  and  the  Army  school  system  from 
pre-commissioning  through  the  tenth  year  of 
service. 

(2)  There  are  currently  three  levels  of 
MQS:  MQS  I,  Pre-commissioning;  MQS  II,  Ba¬ 
sic  Course  through  lieutenant;  MQS  III,  Ad¬ 
vanced  Course  through  captain. 

(3)  each  MQS  is  divided  into  two  compo¬ 
nents;  Military  Skills  and  Knowledge— those  im¬ 
mediate  skills  and  knowledge  which  an  officer 
requires  to  perform  successfully  in  his 
branch— and  Professional  Military  Education- 
the  broader  knowledge,  skills  and  insights  which 
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form  the  basis  for  an  officer’s  continuing  profes¬ 
sional  development.  The  MQS  philosophy  calls 
on  each  officer  to  be  responsible  for  his  own 
qualification.  The  Army  school  system  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  stating  clearly  what  must  be  learned  and 
for  providing  necessary  training  and  materials. 
The  commander  is  responsible  for  providing  the 
opportunity,  guidance,  example  and  inspiration 
to  learn  and  become  qualified.  A  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  each  MQS  follows: 

(a)  MQS  I  requires  a  certification  upon 
commissioning  that  the  officer  possesses  the  skill 
and  knowledge  requirements  necessary  for  newly 
commissioned  lieutenants  and  that  the  officer 
participated  in  college  level  courses  in  written 
communications,  human  behavior,  military  his¬ 
tory,  national  security  policy  and  management, 

(b)  MQS  II  applies  to  lieutenants  and 
consists  of  a  directed  reading  program  with  certi¬ 
fication  completed  in  the  unit,  The  purpose  is  to 
provide  the  officer  with  the  skills,  knowledge  and 
proficiency  for  branch  qualification  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  broaden  and  deepen  his  professional  mil¬ 
itary  education,  to  date  MQS  II  is  still  in  the  pilot 


program  stage  with  fiill  implementation  pending 
Chief  of  Staff  approval. 

(c)  MQS  III  is  still  on  the  drawing 
board,  but  will  require  proficiency  in  a  mix  of 
tasks  common  to  captains  and  unique  to  the  cap¬ 
tain  level  of  a  particular  branch.  The  professional 
education  component  is  a  directed  reading  pro¬ 
gram  with  certification  verified  currently  by  the 
unit  commander, 

b.Officer  Basic  Course  (OBC). 

(1)  OBC  is  currently  under  review  for  pos¬ 
sible  revision  in  the  near  future.  The  branch 
schools  have  considerable  latitude  in  varying  the 
structure  and  content  in  their  branch  OBCs,  but 
all  are  TDY  courses  and  most  are  approximately 
20  weeks  in  length.  Many  of  the  schools  are  struc¬ 
tured  to  include  common  military  subjects  and 
branch  common  training  within  the  20  weeks 
with  special  functional  courses  designed  to  pre¬ 
pare  lieutenants  for  specific  duties  following  the 
20  week  OBC.  The  primary  purpose  of  all  OBCs 
is  to  prepare  lieutenant's  for  their  initial  assign¬ 
ment  as  an  officer.  The  POls  at  each  branch 
school  provide  a  mix  of  training  and  education  in 
leadership,  ethics,  tactics,  training  of  soldiers, 
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Figure  111-5:  The  Officer  Trelnlng  And  Education  8ystem 


equipment  maintenance,  unit  logistics  and 
branch-specific  subjects  designed  to  branch-qual¬ 
ity  the  lieutenant. 

(2)  For  the  Reserve  Component  officer, 
two  options  for  completion  of  the  OBC  now  cur¬ 
rently  exist.  The  officer  completes  either  the  reg¬ 
ular  approximately  20  week  OBC  or  a  specially 
designed  RC-OBC  which  consists  of  an  eight 
week  resident  phase  with  a  pre-  and  post-corre¬ 
spondence  phase. 

(3)  Figures  III-6,  lil-7  and  III-8  depict 
the  restructured  OBC. 

c.  Officer  Advanced  Course  (OAC), 

(1)  The  newly  revised  OAC  is  a  20  week 
PCS  course  with  an  approximately  six  week  core 
curriculum  common  to  all  of  the  branch  schools. 
In  addition  to  the  six  week  military  common 
core,  each  branch  school  will  develop  a  branch- 
specific  component  to  be  completed  by  all  of¬ 
ficers  attending  the  cpurse,  An  additional  six 
weeks  of  OAC  may  include  modules  designed  to 
prepare  captains  for  their  follow-on  assignments. 


The  content  of  the  common  core  includes  leader¬ 
ship,  training  and  training  management,  force  in¬ 
tegration,  military  justice,  military  history,  physi¬ 
cal  fitness,  combined  arms  and  written  and  oral 
communications.  The  branch  component  in¬ 
cludes  specific  information  required  of  all  cap¬ 
tains  in  the  branch.  If  an  officer’s  next  assign¬ 
ment  after  OAC  does  not  require  specific 
training,  the  officer  leaves  the  school  after  20 
weeks;  otherwise,  he  will  attend  add-on  modules 
designed  to  prepare  him  specifically  for  skills  re¬ 
quired  in  the  next  assignment,  The  numbers  and 
type  of  modules  will  be  determined  by 
proponents, 

(2)  For  the  Reserve  Component  officer, 
four  options  currently  exist  for  completion  of 
OAC,  The  officer  may  complete  the  regular  20 
week  resident  OAC,  a  12  week  resident  RC-OAC 
(13  weeks  at  the  Engineer  School)  or  a  two  year 
program  which  combines  correspondence  courses 
or  USAR  School  classes  with  a  minimum  of  two 
2-week  resident  phases. 

(3)  Fioure  III-9  depicts  the  revised  OAC 

d.  Combined  Arms  and  Services  Staff  School 
(CAS3). 


Figure  111-6;  Lieutenants  Training— OBO  Restructured  I. 
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Flgura  111-7:  Uautanant*  Training— OBC  Raatruoturad  II. 
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Figura  HI-8:  Llautananta’  Training— OBC  Raatruoturad  III. 
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(!)  CAS3  is  a  nine  week  TDY  course  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  training  for  captains  in  staff 
skills  required  at  brigade,  division  and  installa¬ 
tion  level  and  serves  as  a  transition  to  in-depth 
staff  operations  and  procedures.  The  course  em¬ 
phasizes  staff  interaction,  thinking  skills,  prob¬ 
lem  analysis,  decision  making  and  defending  de¬ 
cisions.  Course  content  includes  logistics, 
training  management,  budget  mobilization,  de¬ 
ployment  and  command  and  staff  operations.  All 
instruction  takes  place  in  small,  12-person  groups 
led  by  an  experienced  lieutenant  colonel  who 
serves  as  the  instructor,  team  leader  and  mentor. 
The  teams  spend  nine  Intensive  weeks  working 
on  a  series  of  interrelated,  scenario-driven 
problems.  Completion  of  a  non-resident  phase 
and  an  exam  are  prerequisites  for  entering  the 
resident  phase  for  CAS3.  When  CAS3  is  fully 
implemented,  all  captains  will  attend  (approxi¬ 
mately  4,300  each  year). 

(2)  Currently  a  USAR  School  version  of 
this  course  is  being  developed.  Although  original¬ 
ly  recommended  by  RETO  to  be  an  entry  level 
field  grade  officer  course,  as  implemented  it  is  a 
course  for  captains. 

e.  Command  and  General  Staff  Officers 
Course  (CGSOC). 


(1)  CGSOC  is  currently  a  40-week  course 
designed  to  prepare  officers  for  field  grade  com¬ 
mand  positions  and  for  duty  as  principal  staff 
officers  at  brigade  and  higher  echelons.  During 
the  firs'*,  three  weeks  of  the  course,  officers  must 
pass  a  competency  exam  demonstrating  profi¬ 
ciency  in  a  number  of  subject  areas  which  are 
prerequisites  for  material  covered  in  CGSOC, 
The  first  term  of  the  course  is  devoted  entirely  to 
core  classes.  The  second  and  third  terms  both 
include  90  hours  of  core  subjects  and  120  hours 
of  elective  classes.  Instruction  concentrates  on 
command  and  staff  skills  required  to  plan  and 
conduct  the  AirLand  Battle  at  division  level  and 
above  and  on  skills  needed  for  high  level  TDA 
assignments,  Non-resident  programs  include  two 
options:  a  correspondence  course  program  of  17 
subcourses  designed  to  be  completed  over  a  peri¬ 
od  of  36  months  and  a  three  year  resident/non¬ 
resident  USAR  school  program. 

(2)  For  the  RC  officer,  in  addition  to  these 
options,  one  additional  option  for  completion  of 
CGSOC  exists:  an  18  week  RC-CGSOC  course. 
This  course  is  actually  Phase  I  of  the  40  week 
resident  course. 

(3)  Selected  officers  may  also  attend  Com¬ 
mand  and  Staff  College  (CSC)  level  schooling 
with  other  services  and  in  foreign  countries. 


Figure  111-8:  Revised  Officer  Advenoe  Course, 
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f.  The  Advanced  Military  Studies  Program 
(AMSP). 

(1)  AMSP  is  a  48  week  follow-on  to  CG- 
SOC  designed  to  produce  future  division  and 
corps  staff  officers  and  branch  chiefs  on  major 
command  and  Department  of  the  Army  staff  or 
their  equivalent.  The  purpose  of  the  AMSP  is  to 
provide  a  broad,  deep  military  education  in  the 
art  and  science  of  war  at  the  tactical  and  opera¬ 
tional  levels  that  goes  beyond  the  COSO  course 
in  both  theoretical  depth  and  practical  applica¬ 
tion.  The  course  focus  is  on  operational  planning 
skills  and  on  developing  sound  military  judgment 
across  the  entire  spectrum  of  present  and  fhture 
US  Army  missions  in  the  preparation  for  and 
conduct  of  war.  While  CGSOC  teaches  doctrine, 
AMS?  teaches  the  ideas  behind  the  doctrine,  the 
way  to  get  the  most  out  of  current  and  future 
fighting  systems,  the  effects  of  battlefield  condi¬ 
tions,  the  human  dimension  in  warfare,  leader¬ 
ship  challenges  and  operational  planning.  A  two- 
man  team  of  experienced  lieutenant  colonels 
leads  each  12  student  group  through  the  48  week 
curriculum  of  military  theory  and  historical  case 
studies  punctuated  by  battle/cempaign  simula¬ 
tions,  exercises  and  field  trips.  Each  student  must 
research  and  author  a  masters  degree  level  thesis 
on  an  Army  problem.  There  were  12  graduates  in 
the  1983-84  pilot  program.  The  size  of  the  course 
is  scheduled  to  increase  to  96  students  in  order  to 
optimize  the  benefits  to  the  Army  relative  to  stu¬ 
dent  costs.  Students  must  volunteer,  be  screened 
for  potential  by  MILPERCEN  and  be  selected  by 
the  Commander,  CAC. 

(2)  There  are  no  plana  for  a  non-resi¬ 
dent  version  of  this  course. 

g.  Army  War  College  (AWC).  The  AW C  is 
currently  a  44  week  course  composed  of  a  core 
course  plus  student  electives.  The  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  AWC  is  to  prepare  officers  for  senior 
leadership  positions  in  the  Army  and  other  De¬ 
fense  and  Defense-related  agencies.  The  course 
content  focuses  on  national  security  affairs  with 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  military  forces 
in  land  warfare.  The  non-resident  course  is  com¬ 
posed  of  12  aiibcourses  completed  over  a  two 
year  period  and  includes  two  2-week  resident 
phases.  Selected  officers  may  also  attend  Senior 
Service  College  (SSC)  level  senooling  with  other 
services  or  in  foreign  countries. 

h.  Battalion  and  Brigade  Pre-Command 
Courae  (PCC).  The  PCC  ia  for  lieutenant  colonels 
and  colonels  who  attend  prior  to  their  assump¬ 
tion  of  command.  The  course  provides  refresher 
training  ir  selected  functions  and  duties  and  en¬ 
sures  common  understanding  of  current  Army 


training,  personnel  and  logistics  management 
and  doctrine.  The  course  phases  include  self- 
study,  two  weeks  at  Fort  Leavenworth  and  up  to 
three  weeks  at  a  branch  school. 


1.  General.  This  section  reviews  rome  of  the 
previous  studies  which  have  evaluated  officer 
training  and  education  needs.  Conclusions  sug¬ 
gest  that  Army  education  and  training  institu¬ 
tions  can  and  must  do  a  better  job  and  that  new 
methods  and  a  new  c. dentation  by  the  faculty  are 
required. 

2.  Symposium  On  Officer  Education. 

a.  Dr.  Lawrence  J.  Xorb,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs  and  Lo¬ 
gistics)  hosted  a  symposium  on  officer  education 
at  the  National  Defense  University,  Fort  Mc¬ 
Nair,  Washington,  DC,  in  February  1982.  The 
purpose  of  the  symposium  was  to  provide  a  fo¬ 
rum  to  bring  together  those  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  personnel  responsible  for  planning  and  con¬ 
ducting  officer  education  and  others  (inside  and 
outside  DOD)  who  could  provide  informed  criti¬ 
cisms  and  suggestions  for  improvements  in  offi¬ 
cer  education  systems.  The  symposium  focused 
on  mid-career  education.  Participants  included 
representative*  fVom  OASD  (MRA  &  L),  the  Mil¬ 
itary  Department  Secretariats,  the  Service  staffs, 
as  well  as  heads  of  War  Colleges,  Command  and 
Staff  Colleges,  the  Naval  Post  Graduate  School, 
the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  and  the 
Defense  Systems  Management  College. 

b.  Dr.  Korb  noted  in  his  closing  remarks  that 
the  Services  have  no  philosophy  for  officer  edu¬ 
cation  and  consequently  do  a  poor  job  of  demon¬ 
strating  why  the  kind,  amount  and  cost  of  this 
education  is  necessary.  He  called  for  a  review  of 
"what  the  military  education  system  teaches  and 
how  it  teaches,  in  terms  of  the  values  [agreed] 
upon  and  in  terms  of  results  the  teaching  produc¬ 
es."  He  suggested  that  the  time  was  ripe  to  again 
review  the  use  made  of  educated  officers. 

c.  The  report  from  this  symposium  stimulat¬ 
ed  PDOS  members  a  great  deal.  The  Fundamen¬ 
tal  Principles,  Strategic  Goals  and  a  coherent 
strategy  to  reach  them  that  are  described  in 
Chapter  II  provide  the  Army  a  response  to  Dr. 
Korb’s  primary  criticism-  that  the  Services  lack 
an  education  philosophy 

3.  Evaluation  Of  CGSOC  Curriculum. 

a.  Major  General  G.  S.  Meloy,  Director  of 
Training,  ODCSOPS  wss  tasked  by  the  Chief  of 
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Section  4.  Other  Studies. 


Staff  t  ‘evaluate  Leavenworth  as  a  training/edu¬ 
cation  institution”  and  assess  the  validity  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Marshall's  1933  criticisms  to  MG  Heintzel- 
man  and  determine  hov  well  the  curriculum  at 
CGSOC  responds  to  ihe  needs  of  those  criticisms 
pertinent  in  today’s  environment.  Following  a 
January  1982  visit  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  MG 
Meloy  concluded  that  many  of  General  Mar¬ 
shall's  criticisms  were  still  valid. 

b,  Although  noting  a  general  improvement  in 
cii  riculum,  MG  Meloy  found  faculty  quantity, 
quality  and  stability  to  be  surprisingly  poor.  He 
indicated  that  the  Deputy  Commandant  job  is 
little  more  than  a  revolving  door  and  believed 
thin  the  student  population  is  coupled  with  an 
ineffective  student  evaluation  system  that  pro- 
moiwt,  teaching  form  more  than  substance.  The 
diversity  of  the  College  material  allows  for  little 
more  than  superficial  treatment  of  any  given  sub¬ 
ject  and  the  course  purpose  is  neither  sharply 
defined  nor  understood  by  students  or 
instructors. 

c.  To  remedy  this  situation,  MG  Meloy  rec¬ 
ommended  that:  the  Deputy  Commandant 
should  be  a  major  general  with  three  to  four  years 
tenure;  the  faculty  be  filled  to  ODP  levels  with 
only  those  assigned  as  instructors  who  possess 
appropriate  levels  of  hands-on  experience  with  a 
rigid  three  year  tenure  policy;  the  evaluation  pro¬ 
gram  be  modified  cir  eliminated;  the  course  pur¬ 
pose  be  clearly  articulated;  and  the  College  mis¬ 
sion  be  limited  to  the  achievable. 

4.  Planners  Study. 

a.  In  1982,  the  Strategic  Studies  Institute  at 
the  Army  War  College  was  tasked  to  examine  the 
effectiveness  with  which  operations  planners  are 
developed.  This  study,  “Operation  Planning:  An 
Analysis  of  Army  Planning,"  recognized 
problems  or  serious  difficulties  in  all  Joint  and 
Army  planning  systems. 

b.  Specific  deficiencies  are  noted  in  identifi¬ 
cation,  education  and  development  of  operation 
planners.  It  especially  noted  the  inadequate 
teaching  and  use  of  planning  logic  and  other  asso¬ 
ciated  frameworks  (e.g.,  the  military  decision 
making  process,  the  Commander's  Estimate, 
etc.).  A  strong  case  is  also  developed  for  the  need 
for  a  highly  experienced  faculty  in  Army  schools 
with  sufficient  time  to  guide  students  toward 
meaningful  alternative  solutions  to  problems. 

c.  The  study  recommends  that:  CGSC  and 
AWC  coordinate  the  establishment  of  the  Army 
planning  system;  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
Estimate  of  the  Situation  be  emphasized  at  all 
levels  of  Army  schooling;  the  military  decision 


making  process  be  taught  thoroughly  in  CAS3 
and  CGSOC;  the  development  of  alternative 
courses  of  action  be  encouraged  at  CGSOC; 
faculty  turbulence  be  decreased  at  CGSC;  the 
CGSOC  environment  be  made  more  conducive 
to  the  development  of  logical,  innovative  think¬ 
ing;  and  Armed  Forces  StafT  College  or  other 
“equivalent”  schools  not  be  considered 
equivalent  to  CGSOC  for  Army  planners  because 
they  do  not  provide  the  necessary  background  in 
Army  combined  arms  operations. 

5.  Problems  Of  The  Army  School  System. 

a.  Lieutenant  General  Richard  G.  Trefry, 
The  Inspector  General,  sent  a  memo  to  the  Chief 
of  Staff  in  August,  1983,  covering  a  proposal  to 
i;;  :v;ove  Army  schools.  This  memo  presents  his 
views  in  a  thought  provoking,  systematic  fashion 
on  the  entire  officer  development  program  from 
commissioning  to  retirement. 

b.  LTG  Trefry  noted  that  school  assignments 
are  ho  longer  perceived  to  be  desirable  and  that 
the  Army  School  Sy stent  has  declined  in  quality 
and  prestige,  To  remedy  this  he  recommended 
that:  officers  be  assigned  directly  to  units  for 
training  rather  than  attending  a  basic  course;  26 
weeks  is  insufficient  time  to  teach  officers  the 
principles  of  command,  leadership  and  manage¬ 
ment  at  the  advance  courses;  OAC  standards 
should  be  raised;  all  officers  should  attend  CAS3 
(it  is  commended  as  a  model  course);  the  window 
of  eligibility  of  attendance  at  CGSC  be  extended 
to  include  from  8-18  years  of  service;  and  CGSC 
class  size  be  reduced  to  430  with  an  18  month 
curriculum  plus  attendance  at  Armed  Forces 
Staff  College  so  as  to  provide  an  exacting  and 
detailed  education.  Similar  recommendations  are 
made  to  provide  both  depth  and  breadth  for  the 
Army  War  College. 

6.  Army  Staff  College  Level  Training  Study. 

a.  Colonel  Huba  Wass  de  Czege,  a  1983  Re¬ 
search  Associate  at  the  Army  War  College,  un¬ 
dertook  this  study  at  the  request  of  the  leadership 
at  Fort  Leavenworth.  He  presents  an  analysis  of 
the  Command  and  General  Staff  College’s  ability 
to  train  and  educate  the  officers  corps  now  and 
examines  what  needs  to  be  done  to  increase  its 
effectiveness  to  meet  the  challenges  facing  the  US 
Army  ai  we  approach  the  year  2000. 

b.  COL  Wass  de  Czege  argues  that  an  “edu¬ 
cation  training  gap”  exists  between  where  we  are 
and  where  we  need  to  be  with  an  effective  Army 
military  education  system.  Dysfunctional  factors 
include:  the  reduced  time  available  for  officers 
to  learn  on  the  job;  the  exponential  increase  in 
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the  technical  complexity  of  modem  war;  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  achieving  effective  combined  arms  in¬ 
tegration;  the  need  for  American  officers  to  do 
more  with  less;  and  rapidly  changing  technologies 
which  make  training  in  today’s  methods  a  tran¬ 
sient  goal. 

c.  Better  training  and  more  education  is 
COL  Wass  de  Czege's  recommendation.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  he  stresses  the  need  to  develop  a  system  of 
officer  education  which  emphasizes  "how-to" 
training  based  upon  an  education  in  the  theories 
and  principles  of  warfighting.  This  is  cited  as  the 
only  way  to  develop  an  adaptive  officers  corps. 
To  fill  the  education  training  gap,  the  military 
education  system  must  develop  officers  with  bet¬ 
ter  military  judgment.  To  achieve  this  end,  he 
recommends  that  CAS3  be  expanded  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  begin  training  all  senior  captains 
and  that  CGSOC  build  on  the  foundations  of 
CAS3  and  evolve  into  a  much  more  rigorous  and 
appropriately  weighted  curriculum,  taught  with 
more  appropriate  methods,  to  a  less  heterogene¬ 
ous  student  body,  by  a  first  rate  faculty  in  ade¬ 
quate  numbers. 

7.  Training  Needs  for  OAC  Curriculum  Study, 

a.  This  1984  study  by  the  Army  Research 
Institute  (ARI)  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sci¬ 
ences  was  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  Training 
and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC)  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  a  core  curriculum  for  the  re¬ 
cently  revised  20  week  OAC,,  As  a  part  of  this 
process,  current  students,  faculty  and  recent 
graduates  were  interviewed  with  particular  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  training  needs  for  leadership  relat¬ 
ed  curricula. 

b.  As  the  interviews  progressed  it  became 
evident  that  challenges  existed  on  a  number  of 
fronts.  For  example,  captains  firmly  believe  that: 
an  OAC  instructor  assignment  is  not  career  en¬ 
hancing;  OAC  instructors  lack  the  requisite  grade 
and  relevant  experiences  to  be  credible  to  the 
students;  and  more  experiential  training  is 
needed  with  simulations  that  force  students  to 
apply  uschool-knowledgo”  to  real  world 
situations. 

8,  TRADOC  Support  Of  Reserve  Component 
Training  Study, 

a.  TRADOC,  with  the  help  of  FORSCOM, 
NOB  and  OCAR,  completed  a  review  of  Reserve 
component  training  and  distributed  a  “White  Pa¬ 
per"  on  the  subject  in  June  1984.  The  review 
assesses  the  current  approach  to  RC  training, 
identities  weaknesses  and  prescribes  remedial  ac< 
tions.  That  portion  which  is  applicable  to  officers 
is  described  below. 


b.  The  critical  role  of  the  Reserve  Compo¬ 
nent  forces  is  fully  reflected  in  the  evolved  com¬ 
position  of  Army  force  structure  over  the  past  ten 
years.  This  reflects  a  deliberate  shift  to  expand 
the  role  of  the  Reserve  to  deter  war  or  fight  if 
deterrence  fails.  RC  officer  training  becomes 
more  important  than  ever  before. 

c.  The  study  concludes  that:  While  the  resi¬ 
dent  Active  Component  officer  basic  course  is 
preferred  for  all  lieutenants  to  accommodate  the 
unique  constraints  of  the  RC  officer  an  alterna¬ 
tive  basic  course  it  needed;  major  shortcomings 
exist  in  the  advanced  course  training  for  Reserve 
Component  officers  with  an  overreliance  on  the 
Army  Correspondence  Course  Program;  and 
CAS3  does  not  now  play  a  significant  role  in  the 
professional  development  of  Reserve  Component 
officers. 

d.  To  address  these  issues  TRADOC  has  un¬ 
dertaken  a  number  of  recent  initiatives.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  an  alternative  three  phase  basic  course 
will  be  implemented  at  the  service  Ichoolt  be¬ 
tween  FY  84  and  FY  86  based  on  branch  training 
requirements.  To  reduce  the  challenges  taring  the 
Army  Correspondence  Course  Program,  all  non¬ 
resident  officer  advanced  courses  will  be  recon¬ 
figured  by  the  second  quarter  FY  85  to  include  a 
minimum  of  two  2-week  resident  phases  with  a 
goal  of  completion  of  the  appropriate  branch  re¬ 
lated  OAC  as  a  prerequisite  for  battalion  level 
command.  TRADOC  is  also  examining  a  number 
of  alternatives  in  developing  a  USAR  school  pro¬ 
gram  of  instruction  for  CAS3.  As  a  minimum, 
completion  of  CAS3  will  eventually  be  required 
for  captains  selected  for  tail-time  manning 
positions. 

9.  Functional  Study  Of  The  Officer  Personnel 
Management  System  (OPMS). 

a.  The  task  of  the  OPMS  Study  Group  was  to 
conduct  a  systematic  review  of  the  Officer  Per¬ 
sonnel  Management  Suitem  to  determine  if  it  is 
currently  doing  what  it  is  intended  to  do  and  to 
recommend  adjustments  needed  to  meet  tature 
Army  requirements.  The  final  report  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  October  1984, 

b.  The  OPMS  Study  Group  conducted  a  re¬ 
view  of  education  and  training  of  the  commis¬ 
sioned  officers  corps,  The  results  and  recommen¬ 
dations  weie  provided  to  PDOS  for 
consideration.  The  complete  list  of  OPMS  Study 
Group  recommendations  related  to  education 
and  training  are  at  Annex  Z,  OPMS-PDOS 
Crosswalk. 


c.  Of  the  21  recommendations  forwarded  to 
PDOS,  IS  were  found  to  support  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  PDOS  aims,  major  thrusts  and  base  pol¬ 
icies.  Accordingly,  they  have  been  incorporated 
as  recommended  PDOS  policies.  The  six  policies 
that  PDOS  judged  should  not  be  implemented  as 
recommended  by  OPMS  have  been  modified  and 
are  displayed  below  in  Figure  III*  10. 

,  10,  TRADOC  Commander  Presentation  At  The 
Army  Commander's  Conference, 

a.  General  William  R.  Richardson  addressed 
the  Fall  1984  Army  Commanders  Conference. 
This  presentation  included  both  force  structure 
changes  and  recent  ahd/or  proposed  TRADOC 
initiatives  to  enhance  leader  effectiveness. 
TRADOC  is  aggressively  improving  the  training 
and  education  system  for  ortlcsrs  with  an  applied 
and  practical  emphasis  on  leader  competence. 
General  Richardson  talked  to  a  wide  range  of 
issues  and  presented  a  number  of  actions,,  either 
proposed  or  recently  initiated.  In  so  doing,  he 
demonstrated  that  the  Army  system  of  officer  de¬ 
velopment  is  a  “living"  system— -it  does  not  exist 
in  a  vacuum  and  self-correcting  mechanisms  are 
at  work  to  transition  the  Army  to  meet  current 


and  future  training  challenges.  Highlights  from 
this  presentation  follow. 

b.  To  support  additional  “hands-on”  field 
training  for  leaders,  TRADOC  is  moving  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  more  integration  of  ANCOC/°CC/OBC/ 
OAC  exercises  and  enhance  training  ..-'jiport  to 
the  infantry  and  Armor  Schools. 

c.  TRADOC  anticipates  an  increase  in  the 
Ranger  School  annual  training  requirement.  To 
expand  and  improve  the  Ranger  course, 
TRADOC  forwarded  a  resourcing  and  imple¬ 
mentation  plan  to  support  proposed  expansion 
and  improve  the  instructor-to-student  ratio  from 
1:15  to  1:9  sis  well  as  increase  the  ratio  of  officer- 
to-NCO  instructors  from  1:1 3  to  1:6. 

d.  The  Commander,  CAC  is  revising  the  Pre- 
Command  Course.  The  initial  emphasis  is  on  the 
Leavenworth  phase  with  branch  school  revision 
to  follow.  The  revision  will  retain  two  weeks  at 
Leavenworth  with  its  focus  on  “how  to  fight”  and 
“how  to  command.”  The  Leavenworth  phase 
will  be  taught  prior  to  the  branch  phase. 

e.  To  enhance  Reserve  Component  training, 
an  eight  week  resident  officer  basic  course  phase 
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was  tested  at  the  Armor  and  Field  Artillery 
Schools  in  1984;  three  more  will  begin  in  FY  85 
with  the  remainder  to  follow  in  FY  87.  The  RC 
OAC  will  mirror  the  Active  component  20  week 
course  mandated  by  the  Chief  of  Staff;  the 
branch-immaterial  core  will  be  by  the  Army  Cor¬ 
respondence  Course  Program  and  by  USAR 
School  IDT  (inactive  duty  training),  Two  2-week 
ADT  (active  duty  training)  periods  at  service 
schools  provide  branch  unique  subjects.  Also  the 
OAC  is  to  be  rescheduled  earlier  in  a  career  and 
ideally  will  occur  prior  to  or  during  company 
level  command.  CAS3  is  being  developed  as  a 
USAR  school  pilot  to  include  four  weeks  ADT. 

f.  To  enhance  the  professional  development 
of  Army  leaders.  TRADOC  established  a  School 
for  Professional  Development  at  Fort  Leaven¬ 
worth.  This  school  provides  advanced  military 
education  and  training  for  leaders  and  covers  all 
TDY  courses  at  Fort  Leavenworth  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  CAS3.  Student  attendance  at  ROTC 
Instructor  training,  conducted  at  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Indiana,  will  be  increased  from  two  to 
three  weeks.  The  additional  week  will  cover 
teaching  techniques,  lesson  planning,  instruction¬ 
al  methods/media,  evaluation  and  counseling. 
Sixteen  classes  are  projected  in  FY  85  which  will 
increase  the  student  population  from  660  to 
1,060  for  each  year.  Theoretically,  ROTC  cadre 
will  attend  while  en  route  to  their  school  assign¬ 
ment.  Additionally,  four  COSOC  refresher 
courses  are  to  be  added  for  the  RC.  Other  ex¬ 
isting  or  developmental  courses  include  Force  In¬ 
tegration,  Command  Team  Seminar,  Oeneral  Of¬ 
ficer  PCC  and  Leadership/Management  courses. 
Total  annual  student  loads  projected  to  increase 
from  4,363  in  FY  84  to  5,189  in  FY  86,  Courses 
and  schools  being  considered  for  transfer  to  Fort 
Leavenworth  include  the  Warrant  Officer  Senior 
Course,  the  Organizational  Effectiveness  Center 
and  School  and  Mobilization  Development/ 
Planning. 


••otlon  B.  Other  Armies. 

1.  The  US  Army  does  considerably  less  resi¬ 
dent  education  and  training  of  its  officer  corps 
than  do  other  armies,  In  a  detailed  comparison 
with  five  other  nations,  only  officers  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Army  spend  less  time  in  school  than  their 
American  counterparts.  Army  officers  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  West  Germany  and  East  Ger- 
mar  '•  spend  significantly  greater  amounts  of 
tir,u  '  ’tary  education  and  training  institu¬ 
tions,  tug,  icantly,  our  potential  adversaries  in 
the  Soviet  Union  enjoy  a  2.7;  1  ratio  over  the 
American  officer  in  time  spent  in  sc  tool.  While 


the  proper  issue  to  address  is  the  level  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  not  the  time  spent  in  schools,  it  is  usefttl 
to  at  least  be  aware  of  this  time  difference  in 
philosophy.  > 

2.  Table  III-l  contrasts  the  various  education 
and  training  programs  for  officers. 

Saotlon  I.  PDOt  Aaeasamanti. 

1.  Oeneral. 

a.  PDOS  designed  two  survey  question¬ 
naires  to  assist  in  collecting  information  that  the 
study  group  could  use  to  evaluate  officer  profes¬ 
sional  development.  The  data  gathered  in  this 
fashion  are  perceptual  in  nature  and  may  or  may 
not  be  indicative  of  fact.  However,  the  sample 
size  for  both  the  commissioned  officer  survey  of 
lieutenants  through  colonels  and  the  general  offi¬ 
cer  survey  is  such  that  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
can  be  placed  in  the  results,  i.e.,  the  data  are  truly  j 

representative  of  the  perceptions  of  the  officer 
corps  (Active  Component  only), 

b,  In  addition  to  the  two  surveys,  PDOS  re¬ 
lied  heavily  on  a  telecommunications  net  and 
general  officer  correspondence  to  help  shape  the 
Fundamental  Principles  of  Professional 
Development. 

2,  PDOS  Surveys:  Mqjor  Trends ,  J 

a.  General.  Presented  here  are  the  highlights  [ 

garnered  from  these  two  surveys. 

b,  Officer  Professional  Development 
Strengths, 

(1)  The  officer  corps  is  the  strongest  it  has 

been  in  the  memory  of  serving  general  of¬ 
ficers — the  system  is  not  perceived  to  be  I 

“broken.-  j 

(2)  Duty  satisfaction  across  all  grades  is 

high. 

(3)  The  individual  officer  considers  him¬ 
self  to  be  professional. 

(4)  A  mentoring  style  of  leadership  is  ac¬ 
cepted  and  desired  by  most  survey  respondents. 

(5)  The  school  system  is  generally  effec¬ 
tive— it  enhances  readiness  and  development; 
the  timing  of  school  attendance  during  a  career  is 
generally  “about  right"  and  schools  are  judged  to 

have  an  appropriate  amount  of  technical,  tactical  j 

and  leadership  content  (however,  see  -chal¬ 
lenges"  below);  CAS3  is  being  implemented  with 
"high  grades." 
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(6)  The  Advanced  Civil  Schooling  pro* 
gram  is  becoming  necessary— it  enhances  skills 
and  helps  retention. 

(7)  The  unit  and  organization  experience 
is  recognized  as  the  key  to  the  development  pro- 
cess. 

(8)  The  role  of  the  individual  in  his  proac* 
tive  pursuit  of  development  opportunities  is  rec¬ 
ognized. 

(9)  The  overall  selection  system  is  seen  as 
working  well. 

c.  Officer  Professional  Development  Chal- 
lengos, 

(1)  There  are  challenges  to  optimizing  the 
development  of  officers,  particularly  with  reprd 
to  officer  preparation  and  warff ghting  skills. 

(2)  Basic  education  skills  are  a  problem 
for  too  many. 

(3)  School  experiences  currently  occur 
"too  late"  for  many  captains, 

(4)  There  it  room  for  improvement  in 
instruction  duality  and  methodology  at  the  basic 
and  advanced  course  levels, 

(3)  Unit  experiences  represent  a  key  to 
development,  but  there  are  many  interruptions 
and  unit  development  programs  need  work. 

(6)  Leadership  is  critical— but  too  many 
officers  perceive  they  do  not  have  mentoring 
leaders  and  schools  do  not  contribute  as  effec¬ 
tively  as  they  might  in  this  reprd, 

(7)  A  formal  short  course  development 
program  for  general  officers  is  desired. 

(8)  There  is  a  need  for  central  direction 
and  coordination  of  the  Officer  Professional  De¬ 
velopment  System  at  the  Army  staff  level. 

3,  Correspondence .  PDOS  received  a  signifi¬ 
cant  amount  of  correspondence  firom  the  field. 
Over  200  generals  sent  letters,  Almost  4,000 
commissioned  officers  provided  letters  or  wrote 
remarks  on  their  surveys.  Fifty-one  respondents 
participated  in  an  electronic  teleconference  net. 
For  details  refer  to  Annex  Y,  PDOS  Net. 


••otlon  7.  Additional  Itrongtha  And  Ohal- 
langaa  Of  Tha  Currant  lyatam. 

/.  General,  In  addition  to  the  survey  results 
highlighted  previously,  this  section  summarizes 
other  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  current  of¬ 
ficer  professional  development  system  as  they 
were  identified  by  PDOS.  There  are  a  great  many 


things  that  are  going  well  within  our  Army  and 
officers  should  be  proud  of  them.  However,  there 
are  also  some  areas  that  need  work. 

2,  Strengths. 

a.  TRADOC  is  aggressively  pursuing  pro¬ 
grams  to  ramp  up  leader  effectiveness.  Fort  Leav¬ 
enworth  is  rapidly  evolving  toward  becoming  the 
“Army  University." 

b.  The  current  system  is  reasonably  flexible. 
Changes  in  the  force  structure,  doctrinal  changes 
and  the  Department  of  Army  training  priorities 
may  be  operationalized  with  the  current  Army 
School  System  structural  design.  Within  feasible 
tolerances,  the  current  system  can  react  to  correct 
unexpected  shortages  of  trained  personnel  for  a 
range  of  functional  areas. 

c.  The  functional  training  opportunities  cur¬ 
rently  available  in  the  school  system  generally 
meet  today's  documented  training  and  skill 
needs. 

d.  The  Military  Qualification  Standards 
(MQS)  system  currently  under  development  and 
fielding  is  particularly  sound  in  concept  and  of 
great  utility  to  the  officer  corps. 

e.  The  current  system  provides  a  resident 
transition  fVom  civilian  to  officer.  The  officer  ba: 
sic  courses  provide  the  experience  which  imparts 
the  requisite  skills  and  cognitive  frame  of  refer¬ 
ence  essential  for  officers'  formative  years. 

f.  The  system  provides  a  branch  assignment 
for  experiential  development  following  the  OBC 
experience  for  most  officers.  (NOTE:  Although 
the  schools  generally  occur  at  the  right  time, 
there  are  some  challenges  associated  with  the 
general  education  and  training  strategies  current¬ 
ly  used  within  the  schools,  particularly  at  the 
OAC  level). 

g.  CAS3  provides  the  model  that  all  Army 
schools  should  try  to  mirror.  It  receives  consist¬ 
ently  high  grades  in  methodology,  content  and 
quality  of  instruction. 

h.  Active  Ouard  and  Reserve  (AOR)  officers 
are  available  in  the  Reserve  Components  for  pro¬ 
fessional  development  to  the  same  degree  and 
standard  as  active  duty  officers.  With  appropri¬ 
ate  emphasis,  this  could  contribute  to  readiness 
of  the  Reserve  Components. 

i.  The  current  school  system  is  progressive 
and  systematic  in  nature.  An  officer’s  schooling 
flows  from  an  initial  basic  skills  orientation  to  a 
mastery  of  the  skills  of  his  branch  to  a  combined 
arms  orientation  to  schooling  in  responsibilities 
at  the  national  level. 
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j.  Institutional  experiences  are  generally  al¬ 
igned  with  natural  transition  points  in  an  offi¬ 
cer’s  career.  These  transition  points  are  associat¬ 
ed  with  an  expansion  in  the  officer’s  cognitive 
frame  of  reference,  generally  occur  at  promotion 
points  and  are  characterized  by  the  assignment  of 
dutiei  with  an  increased  time  span  of  control 
requirement. 

k.  The  current  School  system  appears  to  gen¬ 
erally  meet  the  current  Department  of  Army 
training  priorities  but  not  necessarily  the  educa¬ 
tion  needs. 

l.  All  officers  are  trained  to  command 
through  company  level  (OAC)  within  the  current 
system. 

m.  The  concept  of  a  mentor  as  articulated  by 
PDOS  it  embraced  by  the  officer  corps.  Many 
good  officers  are  also  mentors  now, 

n.  Throughout  the  Army  today  there  are 
many  initiatives  and  programs  designed  to  im¬ 
prove  the  understanding,  teaching  and  practice 
of  leadership, 

o.  The  current  system  has  a  wide  variety  of 
resident  and  non-resident  instructional  opportu¬ 
nities  available  for  officers  to  meet  their  needs 
world-wide. 

p.  The  unit  experience  remains  an  invaluable 
tool  for  officer  development.  Tough,  challenging, 
realistic  training  enhances  officer  development  as 
well  as  or  better  than  any  other  singular  experi¬ 
ence.  The  National  Training  Center  provides 
leaders  with  an  excellent  leadership  development 
experience. 

q.  Training  devices  such  as  MILES,  war- 
games  and  simulations  enhance  leader 
effectiveness. 

3.  Challenges  Within  The  Current  System. 

a.  While  the  system  is  reasonably  flexible,  it 
is  reactive,  not  proactive  in  nature  and  lags  the 
force  structure.  The  current  system  is  not  effi¬ 
cient  in  planning  for  and  anticipating  change  in 
the  Army  which  often  demands  different  prod¬ 
ucts  flrom  the  school  system. 

b.  Mentoring,  warrior  spirit,  the  need  for 
self-development  and  education  and  training 
methods  used  are  seen  as  needing  improvement 
within  the  current  system.  CAS3  it  an  exception. 

c.  The  Reserve  Components  are  seen  as  not 
being  adequately  integrated  into  the  current  sys¬ 
tem.  Reserve  officer  needs  appear  not  to  have 
been  adequately  considered  in  the  school  system. 


The  current  system  was  designed  principally  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  active  duty  officer. 

d.  The  Army  school  system  exists  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Army.  The  coding  of  authorized  po¬ 
sitions  in  the  force  structure  is  one  source  avail¬ 
able  which  defines  the  position-related  needs  of 
the  Army.  The  current  coding  of  positions  is  not 
sufficiently  accurate  to  permit  the  determination 
of  the  true  education  and  training  needs  of  the 
Army. 

e.  A  significant  percentage  of  commissioned 
officers  are  seen  as  not  competent  in  basic  educa¬ 
tion  skills  (the  “3Rs"). 

f.  Although  we  have  an  excellent  concept 
under  development  with  the  Military  Qualifica¬ 
tion  Standard  (MQS)  program,  only  MQS I  is  in 
effect;  MQS  II  and  III  have  yet  to  be  fblly 
implemented. 

g.  No  formal  system-wide  program .  for 
ROTC  cadre  training  exists,  There  is  currently  a 
wide  variance  in  the  quality  of  the  ROTC  experi¬ 
ence  at  different  institutions.  The  stisnda,  dila¬ 
tion  of  ROTC  training  would  be  of  value  in  order 
to  disseminate  the  desired  standards  of  perform¬ 
ance  along  with  their  associated  remedial 
activities. 

h.  The  civilian  education  requirements  for 
National  Guard  Officer  Candidate  School  are  not 
yet  fblly  aligned  with  Active  Component  stan¬ 
dards  but  will  be  by  FY  89. 

i.  There  is  currently  a  lack  of  sufficient 
standardization  between  officer  basic  courses 
and  officer  advanced  courses  and  among  the 
schools  at  either  level.  This  standardization  is 
necessary  in  order  to  facilitate  a  commonality  of 
purpose  and  shared  core  skills  common  to  all 
officers. 

j.  The  quality  and  grade  of  instructors  in  the 
school  system  is  insufficient.  The  quality  of  in¬ 
structors,  in  terms  of  first  hand  experience  with 
the  subject  matter,  is  questionable  in  some  cases. 
The  problem  is  most  acute  at  the  OAC  level. 
Current  faculty  staffing  guidelines  do  not  provide 
sufficient  time  for  fkculty  to  do  doctrine  writing 
and  course/courseware  deve'opment. 

k.  Other  operational  requirements  at  duty 
stations  preclude  all  officers  from  getting  branch 
assignment  experience  immediately  following 
their  school  experience. 

l.  Currently,  not  all  field  grade  officers  re¬ 
ceive  Command  and  Staff  College  (CSC)  level 
training;  however,  they  are  eligible  to  remain  on 
active  duty  for  at  least  20  years. 
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m.  No  methodology  currently  exists  to  deter¬ 
mine  Senior  Service  College  (i.e.,  Military  Educa¬ 
tion  Level  [MEL]  1)  requirement*.  No  positions 
are  coded  in  the  force  structure  for  a  MEL  1 
officer  from  a  particular  school. 

n.  Some  common  tasks  in  training  publica¬ 
tions  do  not  have  the  same  task,  condition,  stan¬ 
dards  when  used  in  the  MQS  program,  OBC, 
OAC,  ANCOC  and  SQT  training. 

o.  Evidence  indicates,  as  demonstrated  at 
the  National  Training  Center,  that  the  officer 
corp#  fails  to  use  a  common  operational 
language. 

p.  There  is  no  system-wide  high-technology 
approach  for  officer  professional  development 
today.  Many  worthwhile  training  and  skill-ori¬ 
ented  initiatives  using  computer  technology  are 
under  way;  but  more  technology  emphasises 
needed  in  the  long-term  development  of  educa- 
tion-oriehted  needs  (e.g.,  how  to  think  and  make 
decisions  faster).  PDOS-recommended  Comput¬ 
er  Communications  Based  Instruction  (CCBI) 
technologies  (especially  Artificial  Intelligence 
and  wsrgames)  have  a  tremendous  potential  for 
contribution  in  this  regard. 

q.  With  some  exceptions,  there  it  a  lack  of 
focus  on  combat  action  and  warfighting  in  officer 
education  and  training. 

r.  There  is  a  lack  of  doctrine  in  echelons 
above  corps  operations. 

s.  The  system  today  lacks  a  formal  mecha¬ 
nism  fbr  individual  assessment.  Such  a  mecha¬ 
nism  could  prove  to  be  an  invaluable  aid  to  the 
officer  corps  in  terms  of  self-development. 

t.  Given  the  current  system,  a  field  orienta¬ 
tion  by  officers  is  difficult  to  maintain  in  highly 
specialized  areas  and  at  higher  ranks.  Many  of¬ 
ficers  never  return  to  TOE  units  after  their  com¬ 
pany  grade  years;  some  have  no  resident  educa¬ 
tion  or  training  experience  past  the  advanced 
course. 

u.  The  current  system  does  not  prepare  all 
officers  for  command  at  the  lieutenant  colonel 
level  and  above,  although  during  mobilization 
many  could  be  called  upon  to  serve  as  such. 

v.  The  need  for  self-development  within  the 
officer  corps  has  not  been  clearly  articulated. 

w.  There  are  many  agencies  in  professional 
development  —  ODCSPER,  0DC50PS, 
MILPERCEN,  TRADOC,  Joint  Staff,  DOD, 
AMC,  OCAR,  NOB,  State  AOs.  Their  cumula¬ 
tive  efforts  are  not  coordinated  effectively. 


x,  Insufficient  meant  currently  exist  to  proj¬ 
ect  the  impact  of  professional  development  poli¬ 
cies  over  the  long-term  (10  to  IS  years)  and  ad¬ 
just  the  system.  We  can  do  this  for  obvious 
demographic  fketors,  such  as  size  of  youth  group¬ 
ings  of  military  age,  but  not  fbr  more  complex 
interrelated  variables. 

y,  Mechanisms  to  ensure  DA  monitoring  of 
computer  technology  education  and  training  sys¬ 
tems  are  inadequate.  The  Army  must  field  high- 
technology  instructional  delivery  systems  which 
are  compatible  with  operation  and  information 
management  systems. 

z,  The  resourcing  of  Army  training  develop¬ 
ment  and  support  has  had  a  lower  priority  than 
other  training  missions  during  the  past  few  years. 
A  continued  resourcing  decrement  would  have 
an  adverse  impact  on  the  Army's  combat 
readiness. 

aa.  Although  many  computer  based  instruc¬ 
tional  systems  are  being  fielded  at  service 
schools,  the  majority  of  the  trainers  are  not  com¬ 
puter  literate.  There  is  a  higher  proportion  of 
computer  literate  faculty  at  USMA.  This  suggests 
that  USMA  may  be  an  excellent  "test  bed"  for 
the  development  of  education-oriented  computer 
instruction  systems  and  fkculty  training 
packages. 

bb.  The  Army's  current  oral  and  paper-based 
education  model  is  rapidly  becoming  outmoded. 
Today's  education  and  training  strategy  has 
evolved  to  be  one  with  a  disproportionate  focus 
on  training.  More  recent  education/knowledge 
models  add  the  computer  dimension  to  learning. 
Using  them  as  a  basis  for  our  education  and 
training  strategy  will  provide  a  more  balanced 
training/education  mix  in  post-commissioning 
service  schools. 


geotion  I.  Conoluelone. 

1.  While  many  things  are  going  well,  the  Army 
can  and  must  do  a  morr  effective  job  in  educat¬ 
ing  and  training  officers.  The  stakes  are  too  high 
not  to  invest  the  resources  to  enhance  .he  combat 
capabilities  of  officers. 

2.  Currently  there  is  insufficient  emphasis  both 
in  the  school  and  in  units  and  organizations  on 
warfighting. 

3.  It  is  difficult  to  develop  at  fflcer  corps 
characterized  by  its  ability  to  think— to  under¬ 
stand  the  theory  of  war  not  just  the  conduct  of 
bits  and  pieces  of  it.  The  key  to  doing  this  is 
creating  the  proper  climate  to  truly  educate  the 
officer.  In  the  school,  CAS3  and  AMSP  are  two 
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excellent  examples  of  the  application  of  technolo¬ 
gy  and  method  of  instruction  to  enhance  learn¬ 
ing.  In  units,  the  commander  controls  the  climate 
and  officer  development  is  linked  to  the  extent  he 
is  willing  to  invest  in  the  Army's  future  and 
teach,  coach  and  guide  junior  officers. 

4.  The  quantity,  quality  and  expertise  needed 
to  prepare  officers  to  fight  wars  is  lacking  in  too 
many  of  the  schools.  There  is  a  lack  Of  experi¬ 


ence,  particularly  in  the  basic  and  advanced 
courses.  The  Army  must  do  a  better  job  at  dis¬ 
tributing  officers  to  achieve  the  necessary  experi¬ 
ence  level  and  quality  in  the  school  system. 

3.  The  Army  has  not  had  a  true  philosophy  for 
officer  education  and  training  and  consequently 
has  done  a  poor  job  of  demonstrating  why  the 
kind,  amount  and  cost  of  this  education  is  so 
necessary. 


Chapter  IV 

Theoretical  Basis  for  Educating  and  Training  Offlcsrs 


Motion  1.  Origins  Of  Tho  RDOS  Desired  2,  For  detailed  diicuuioni,  refer  to  the  follow- 
•yatem.  ing  annexe*:  Annex  F,  Professional  Develop¬ 

ment  Concept*;  Annex  O,  Deciiion  Making  and 


1.  Concurrently  with  the  a»»e»»ment  of  the  pre»-  Cognitive  Complexity;  Annex  H,  Self-Develop- 

ent  system  and  computer  modeling  to  depict  an  ment/Individual  Assessment  Program;  Annex  !, 

array  of  alternative  futures,  the  group  studied  A  Mentorship  Strategy;  Annex  K,  BE-KNOW- 
contemporary  theory  in  the  areas  of  adult  learn-  Concept;  *nne!t  £  Education  and  Training 

ing,  education,  organization,  decision  making  Methods;  and  Annex  II,  Policy  Impact  Analysis, 
and  motivation— all  with  the  aim  of  providing  a 

theoretical  foundation  for  the  desired  system.  taction  2.  Professional  Valuta. 

Fioure  IV- 1  depicts  the  theoretical  concepts 

which  are  explained  in  greater  detail  throughout  1.  It  takes  a  special  person  to  be  a  soldier,  for 
this  chapter.  the  life  of  a  soldier  is  different.  By  that  we  mean 


Figure  IV-1 :  Theoretical  Foundations  of  the  Desired  System. 
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that  there  is  a  special  feeling  that  comes  from 
knowing  that  ours  is  not  an  ordinary  job.  It  is 
different  from  anything  else  and  knowing  this,  it 
is  easy  to  say  that  in  its  purest  sense  the  military 
is  a  way  of  life. 


2.  Recently  two  distinguished  gentlemen  have 
articulated  what  it  means  to  be  a  soldier,  Ex* 
cerpts  from  their  testimonials  follow, 

a,  Norman  R,  Augustine,  President  of  Mar¬ 
tin  Marietta  Denver  Aerospace  in  testimony 
before  Congress  stated: 

In  my  operation  we  have  16,000  employees 
performing  a  variety  of  important  tasks,  but, 
I  can’t  quite  imagine  having  recruited  them 
by  saying:  Now  this  job  I’d  like  you  to  take 
will  require  you  being  on  call  24  hours  a  day, 
36  j  days  a  year.  You  will  be  expbcted  to  pick 
up  and  move  every  three  years  to  anywhere 
in  the  world  you  are  told,  and  frequently  you 
will  be  unable  to  bring  your  family  with  you. 
Often  your  family  will  be  required  to  live  in 
substandard  40  year-old  temporary  housing 
and,  by  the  way,  I  can  almost  guarantee  that 
if  you  spend  your  entire  career  with  us  you 
will  at  some  point  be  placed  in  a  position 
where  you  will  be  shot  at  by  some  people 
intent  on  terminating  your  life  permanently, 

b.  Colonel  Dandridge  M.  Malone,  US  Army 
(Retired),  known  affectionately  to  soldiers  every¬ 
where  as  "Mike"  has  described  being  a  soldier 
this  way: 

A  boy,  now  a  man,  telling  his  ma,  his  father. 
.  .  that  he's  ’going  in.'  It  means.  .  .silence 
and  uneasy  jokes. ,  .loud  sergeants  with  clip¬ 
boards,  .  .  countless  and  incomprehensible 
rules. .  .thighs  sore  ftom  high  jumper. .  ,PX 
and  milkshakes.  .  .pride  in  uniform.  .  .the 
damnable  duffel  bag  .  . .  reveille,  and  class 
and  details,  .  .convoys  rolling  out,  ,  .man¬ 
holes  in  the  ground. .  .little,  wiggly,  inch-long 
things  with  a  thousand  legs  and  pinchers.  . 
.orders  to  a  combat  zone. .  .and  a  leave  filled 
with  sadness,  and  seriousness  and  love. .  .the 
dazzle  and  newness  of  an  alien  land. ,  .clay¬ 
more  mines.  .  .the  column  moving  forward 
along  the  ridge,  .  .a  huge,  jolting  explosion 
close  by.  .  .then  the  firecracker  sounds  and 
flashes  everywhere  in  the  pre-dawn  attack. . 
.the  shooting,  and  cussing,  and  dying,  and 
old  Smitty  who  honestly  enlisted  to  fight  a 
second  time  for  his  country,  lying  there 
trembling  with  one  eye  gone  and  his  hand 


reaching  out.  .  .and  the  wondrous  joys  of 
coming  home  and  savoring  the  first  kiss.  . 
.and  if  all  these  things  which  thousands  of  us 
share  in  whole  or  part  can  by  some  mindless 
logic  of  a  soul-less  computer  programmed  by 
a  witless  pissant,  ignorant  of  affect  be  called 
just  another  job,  then  I'm  a  sorry  suck-egg 
mule. 

3.  The  Army  is  different  from  a  civilian  corpo* 
ration,  For  example,  the  Army  is  a  hazardous 
profession  and  there  is  no  negotiation  of  labor 
with  management. 

a,  Since  its  founding  ih*  United  States  has 
been  involved  in  ten  major  armed  conflicts  and 
since  World  War  II,  US  Forces  have  been  mar¬ 
shalled  or  deployed  13  times  (Korea,  Venezuela, 
Lebanon,  Berlin,  Cuba,  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Thai¬ 
land,  Panama,  Dominican  Republic,  Israel,  Iran 
and  Grenada). 

b,  Of  the  almost  39  million  Americans  who 
have  served  their  country  in  war,  over  1 , 1  million 
died  defending  the  Nation, 

c.  There  are  over  356,000  service  connected 
death  cases  on  VA  roles,  More  than  17,000  train¬ 
ing  related  deaths  have  occurred  since  1962  and 
more  than  2,23  million  veterans  are  drawing 
service  connected  disability  pay. 

d.  There  are  no  unions,  walkouts,  strikes  or 
negotiations.  Soldiers  are  employed  on  personal 
services  contracts  and  cannot  voluntarily  leave 
their  employment  until  the  contract  expires.  In¬ 
voluntary  extensions  are  possible  and  the  soldier 
has  limited  control  over  his  working  hours  and 
work  environment.  Christmas  can  be  a  duty  day. 

4.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  many  hardships,  Ameri¬ 
can  youth  still  are  drawn  to  the  military  life  with 
a  tense  of  service  to  the  Nation.  For  those  who 
join  the  military,  life  at  a  soldier  begins  with  an 
oath  to  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and 
domestic,  and  to  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  same. 

5,  Upon  being  sworn  in  the  newly  commission¬ 
ed  officer  is  vested  authority  by  the  President, 
reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  In  the  patri¬ 
otism,  valor,  fidelity  and  abilities  of  the 
individual.* 

6,  The  Fundamental  Principles  of  Officer  Pro¬ 
fessional  and  Leadership  Development  articulate 
the  essence  of  offlccrship.  While  described  in 

*  Armed  Forces  Information  Service,  The  Armed  Torces 
'Officers,  Department  of  Define.  1975. 
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detail  in  Chapter  II,  highlights  from  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  include  the  foundation  that  all 
officers  are  professional,  have  a  warrior  spirit, 
progressively  master  the  art  and  science  of  war¬ 
fare,  are  leaders,  arc  action-oriented  in  their 
thought  processes,  develop  a  broad  base  of  gener¬ 
al  knowledge  and  are  patriots.  It  is  no  accident 
that  the  first  of  these  attributes  to  be  listed  is 
“professional."  Embedded  within  this  funda¬ 
mental  principle  are  the  bedrock  military  values 
that  differentiate  officers  from  civilians  and  ar¬ 
ticulate  why  the  military  is  aptly  termed  a  calling, 
a  profession  and  a  way  of  life. 


7.  The  professional  officer  is  expected  to  adopt 
and  instill  in  others  certain  values  that  form  the 
basis  for  a  distinct  lifestyle  and  code  of  behavior. 
As  identified  in  PM  100-1,  The  Amy,  and  in  the 
recently  approved  Philosophy  of  the  Officer 
Corps,  this  code  includes  the  professional  Army 
ethic  (loyalty  to  thi  ideals  Of  the  Nation,  loyalty 
to  the  soldiers  and  the  organization,  taking  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  ones  own  actions,  and  selfless 
service)  and  a  soldierly  value  base  (moral,  physi¬ 
cal  and  spiritual  courage,  candor  and  personul 
integrity;  technical  and  tactical  competence;  and 
commitment  to  mission  and  unit  welfare),  In  cor¬ 
respondence  to  the  study  group,  contemporary 
Army  leaders  have  the  following  to  say  about 
these  concepts; 


a.  Major  Oeneral  Dave  R.  Palmer;  "An  offi¬ 
cer  must  have  good  character,  be  worthy  of  spe¬ 
cial  trust,  be  respected  both  for  his  goal  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  his  profession  and  for  his  personal 
acceptance  of  the  responsibility  for  protecting  the 
Nation  and  its  people." 

b.  Major  Oeneral  Victor  J.  Hugo;  "A  warrior 
without  essential  values— ’integrity,  devotion  to 
duty,  care  for  soldier,  etc.-— may  in  fact  be  count¬ 
er  productive." 


c.  Major  General  Leonard  P.  Wishart; 
"From  my  perspective,  you  must  start  with  the 
development  of  common  values,  Without  this, 
everything  else  falls  apart," 

d,  Major  Oeneral  Henry  Doctor,  Jr.;  "Val¬ 
ues  that  form  the  basis  for  a  distinct  lifestyle  and 
code  of  behavior  are  not  so  much  the  end  prod¬ 
uct  of  a  system  of  professional  development  as 
they  are  the  sine  qua  non  upon  which  everything 
else  in  that  system  will  depend.  We  say  that  our 
officers  must  first  be  warriors.  True  enough,  but 


it  is  the  acceptance  of  a  particular  code  of  behav¬ 
ior  and  a  distinctive  lifestyle  that,  in  the  end, 
distinguishes  officers  as  warriors." 

e.  Major  General  James  E.  Drummond  in 
quoting  Morris  Janowitz’  definition  of  a  profes¬ 
sion:  “A  true  profession  is  a  calling  which  re¬ 
quires  specialized  training,  has  a  degree  of  altru¬ 
ism  and  contribution  to  society  as  a  whole,  and 
polices  its  membership  on  their  standards  of  per¬ 
formance  and  ethical  behavior." 

f,  Lieutenant  General  Charles  P.  Graham;  "I 
believe  it  is  important. .  .that  the  ultimate  goal  of 
the  system, ,  .(be  to)  describe  a  foundation  upon 
which  development  of  our  professional  officers 
must  be  made.  The  foundation  should  include 
the  ethic  of  the  Army  and  a  sound  understanding 
of  the  values  which  make  up  our  ethic,  The  foun¬ 
dation  should  also  include  an  understanding  of 
the  characteristics  required  of  a  professional  sol¬ 
dier  and  leader,  Third,  it  should  provide  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  components  of  military 
leadership," 

g,  Lieutenant  General  Carl  E.  Vuono;  "Offi¬ 
cer  development  must  go  beyond  imparting 
knowledge  and  skills:  it  must  foster  a  value  sys¬ 
tem  that  emphasizes  service  to  the  Nation,  readi¬ 
ness  to  endure  the  rigors  of  combat  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  make  personal  sacrifices  in  pursuit  of  the 
greater  good." 

h.  Lieutenant  General  J.  K.  Bratton:  "The 
more  the  key  qualities  of  professionalism  Bnd  in¬ 
tegrity  are  specifically  targeted  as  objectives,  the 
better  the  foundations  of  the  officer  professional 
development  system." 

8.  The  reason  for  addressing  the  professional 
value  base  is  to  highlight  that  these  military  val¬ 
ues  form  a  common  frame  of  reference  for  lead¬ 
ers  and  as  such  directly  and  indirectly  influence 
leadership  behaviors,  It  is  the  professional  value 
base  that  nurtures  moral  consciousness  and  es¬ 
tablishes  the  basis  for  actions  that  are  right  by 
military  leaders.  Indeed,  in  the  words  of  Colonel 
Peter  L.  Stromberg,*  "the  morally  impoverished 
military  leader  is  an  enemy  of  the  Constitution 
he  has  sworn  to  protect  and  defend.  ...  If  at 
influential  levels  of  power  in  the  armed  forces 
moral  reasoning  is  fhulty  or  nonexistent,  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  America  are  in  trouble.  Commitment. . 
.to  ethics  at  the  bottom  of  the  military  hierarchy 
will  sustain  itself  only  if  junior  leadets  see  evi¬ 
dence  of  good  moral  reasoning  at  the  top.” 


'Colonel  Peter  L,  Strombera,  Nothin  M.  Waklna  md  Daniel 
Callahan,  The  Teaching  of  Ethics  in  the  Military ,  The  Hea¬ 
ting*  Center,  Haatinga-On-Hudion,  New  York,  1962,  p.  6. 
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9.  In  part,  it  is  this  commitment  to  professional 
military  values  that  makes  officership  something 
binding  and  not  just  another  job.  This  feeling  is 
captured  in  the  words  of  Henry  V  at  Agincourt: 

And  Crispin, .  .shall  ne'er  go  by, 

Prom  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world, 

But  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered; 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers; 
For  he  today  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me 
Shall  be  my  brother. . . 

And  gentlemen  in  England  now  abed 
Shall  think  themselves  accursed  they  were 
not  here 

And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap  whiles  any 

speaks 

That  fought  with  us  upon  St.  Crispin's  Day. 

10.  Commitment  by  officers  to  professionalism 
is  crucial.  For  senior  leaders,  this  means  they 
serve  as  the  role  model  for  those  below  them  in 
the  organization.  To  the  extent  senior  leaders  be¬ 
have  in  a  fashion  consistent  with  these  values, 
the  tendency  exists  that  the  actions  of  leaders 
throughout  the  organization  will  demonstrate  a 
similar  commitment  and  drive  (intrinsic  motiva¬ 
tion)  toward  professionalism.  This  means  that  it 
is  the  obligation  of  all  leaders  to  support  good 
professional  and  moral  behavior,  both  inside  and 
outside  the  classroom.  A  good  development  pro¬ 
gram  is  right  and  appropriate  to  stimulate  moral 
imagination,  teach  moral  issues,  develop  analyti¬ 
cal  skills  and  elicit  a  sense  of  moral  obligation 
and  personal  responsibility.  However,  the  behav¬ 
ior  of  senior  leaders  outside  the  classroom  is  crit¬ 
ical  in  allowing  the  professional  value  base  to 
grow  and  flourish  (See  Stromberg,  Wakins  and 
Callahan,  1982). 

11.  Commanders,  teachers  and  supervisors  at 
all  levels  must  be  willing  to  act  as  an  energetic 
nucleus  for  the  growth  of  the  value  base  in  young 
officers  and  assist  them  in  development  through¬ 
out  a  career.  Without  this  source  of  intrinsic  mo¬ 
tivation,  officers  will  come  to  view  their  sacred 
trust  as  something  other  than  a  calling  or 
profession. 


Jaotlon  3,  Individual  Motivation. 

1.  True  professionalism  is  self-directed.  The 
role  of  the  individual  in  the  development  process 
is  crucial;  each  officer  must  accept  individual  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  his  seif-development  and  ob¬ 
taining  and  retaining  factual  knowledge.  Addi¬ 
tional  discussion  of  the  self-development  issue 
follows  in  Section  6  of  this  chapter,  It  is  men¬ 
tioned  here  in  order  to  address  the  differences 
between  “extrinsic"  and  “intrinsic”  motivation 


and  show  how  that  difference  is  important  to  the 
Army  which  seeks  to  motivate  its  leaders  in  the 
manner  needed  to  meet  today's  and  tomorrow’s 
challenges. 

2,  Extrinsic  motivation  results  from  factors  ex¬ 
ternal  to  the  officer’s  environment  (e.g.,  orders 
from  others,  rules,  regulations,  salary,  awards 
and  sometimes  particular  duty  and  student  as¬ 
signments).  Positive  advantages  of  extrinsic  mo¬ 
tivation  are  that  it  modifies  (starts,  stops  or 
changes)  behaviors  quickly  once  the  officer  un¬ 
derstands  the  consequences  associated  with  a 
particular  action.  A  sound  evaluation  system 
based  on  goals  and  objectives,  or  a  well  designed 
MQS  system,  uses  the  positive  aspects  of  extrin¬ 
sic  motivation.  A  key  disadvantage  is  that  per¬ 
formance  tends  to  orient  more  on  achieving  spe¬ 
cific  rewards,  possibly  at  the  expense  of  the 
development  of  other  goals  such  as  unit  welfare 
and  readiness  or  service  to  the  Nation. 

3,  Intrinsic  motivation  also  results  from  envi¬ 
ronmental  factors  but  it  bated  on  an  officer’s 
Internal,  personal  search  for  what  he  believes  it 
important.  Powerful  intrinsic  motivation  factors 
are  such  things  as  personal  satisfaction,  autono¬ 
my,  use  of  Skills  and  personal  knowledge.  A  posi¬ 
tive  advantage  of  intrinsic  motivation  it  that  its 
effects  are  powerful  and  long-lasting.  Disadvan¬ 
tages  are  the  sometimes  tlowpace  at  which  the 
desired  results  are  achieved  and  the  lack  of  direct 
control  over  them  by  anyone  other  than  the 
individual. 

4,  A  professional  development  program  built 
upon  such  intrinsic  factors  as  self-development 
and  self-assessment  will  produce  higher  levels  of 
performance  in  the  long-term.  This  does  not  rule 
out  testing  for  basic  competence,  but  does  indi¬ 
cate  that  those  type  inducements  alone  are  not 
going  to  expand  the  boundaries  of  professional 
expertise.  Tests  in  a  school  environment  tend  to 
evaluate  the  lowest  common  denominators  of 
knowledge  and  concepts.  It  will  take  more  than 
that  to  master  the  art  and  science  of  warfare  in 
the  modern  age.  Success  in  battle  will  depend  on 
achievement  of  higher  levels  of  competence  than 
the  minimums  required  to  pass  a  certain  test. 
Only  intrinsic  motivation  will  provide  the  officer 
with  an  internal  drive  to  achieve  these  higher 
levels. 

3.  The  volunteer  Army  has  been  prone  to  stress 
important  "carrots”  such  as  pay,  promotion  and 
selection.  Recent  Army  themes  have  sought  to 
revive  and  instill  the  importance  of  intrinsic  fac¬ 
tors  such  as  patriotic  service,  family  welfare  and 
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sound  leadership,  A  quality  education  and  train¬ 
ing  system  will  contribute  to  this  process,  partic¬ 
ularly  if  it  draws  upon  the  individual's  self-drive 
for  professional  excellence. 

6.  The  importance  of  this  shift  in  motivation  is 
illustrated  in  Fiourss  IV-2  and  IV-3. 

a.  Commitment  and  the  accompanying  atti¬ 
tude  and  values  are  what  cause  officers  to  derive 
personal  rewards  or  flilffllment  from  the  profes¬ 
sional  conduct  of  education  and  training  activi¬ 
ties  as  well  as  mission  accomplishment.  When 
this  kind  of  fulfillment  or  persor  i  satisfaction 
spurs  one  to  maintain  his  own  professional  excel¬ 
lence,  we  call  it  intrinsic  motivation. 

b.  When  there  is  too  much  reliance  on  ex¬ 
trinsic  motivation,  where  Commitment  is  sacri¬ 
ficed  and  success  is  predominantly  identified 
with  obtaining  institutional  rewards,  a  closed 
loop  is  formed  between  satisfaction  and  rewards. 
This  causes  the  individual  to  tend  to  do  what  is 
necessary  to  get  the  reward  rather  than  to  derive 
satisfaction  from  accomplishing  the  mission,  car¬ 
ing  for  soldiers  or  seeking  educational  excellence. 


7.  More  important  perhaps  to  the  Army's  fu¬ 
ture  readiness  will  be  the  contribution  which  high 
intrinsic  motivation  will  have  on  officer  educa¬ 
tion  and  training.  The  conditions  of  officership 
in  the  future  will  see  increases  in  complexity  and 
responsibility  and  decreases  in  time  available  for 
making  decisions  and  taHng  action.  These  condi¬ 
tions  have  important  implications  for  the  balance 
of  professional  development  conducted  in 
schools  and  units. 

a.  The  RJETO  study  estimated  that  on  the 
whole  the  officer  spends  about  20  percent  of  his 
post-commissioning  resident  schooling  time  in 
education  areas  and  £0  percent  in  training.  Much 
of  this  resident  training  tends  to  be  perishable 
and,  as  the  Army  becomes  more  technologically 
complex,  an  officer  spends  considerable  time  in 
regaining  proficiency  at  specific  assignments. 
Meanwhile,  this  same  complexity  places  greater 
demands  on  officer  decision  making,  conceptual 
thinking  and  ability  to  integrate  resources  so  as 
to  execute  Army  missions. 

b.  Tomorrow’s  challenges  strongly  suggest 
the  need  to  shift  the  educat'an  and  training  time 
allocations.  For  this  to  complished  without 
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the  lou  of  ikills  and  expertise  needed  throughout 
the  Army,  more  efficient  training  will  have  to 
occur  in  schools  and  units.  It  will  take  an  officer 
corps  with  exceptional  “intrinsic  drive,”  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  is  required  of  them  and  a 
large  amount  of  “smart  courseware”  support 
from  the  system  to  make  this  possible.  Smart 
courseware  refers  to  computer  courseware  aimed 
at  enhancing  an  officer's  decision  making  capa¬ 
bilities  which  enables  him  to  work  smarter  and 
faster  by  providing  him  with  good  access  to  rele¬ 
vant  knowledge,  ease  of  computation  and  the 
ability  to  simulate  situations  which  are  too  ex¬ 
pensive,  too  dangerous  or  impossible  to  observe 
directly  (see  Fioure  IV-4). 


Section  4.  The  Adult  Learning  Cycle,  Education 
and  training. 

1.  The  psychological  basis  for  preceding  task 
performance  with  training  is  well  established  in 
learning  theory.  Adults  leant  best  by  first  learn¬ 
ing  the  concept  or  “context;”  then  by  gaining  the 
specific  fkctual  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to 
perform  the  required  tasks;  then  by  repeated  per¬ 
formance  of  the  tasks  in  order  to  clarify  meaning, 


relate  the  task  to  the  “real  world”  and  learn  when 
the  rules  do  and  do  not  apply.  These  thoughts  are 
captured  in  the  three-step  Adult  Learning  Cycle, 
Figure  IV-5. 

a.  In  Step  1,  the  individual  gains  knowledge, 
basic  skills,  concepts  and  contexts  at  the  school, 
in  the  unit  or  in  the  organization. 

b.  In  Step  2,  the  individual  uses  his  new 
knowledge  and  develops  his  own  theories 
through  concrete  experiences.  He  gains  feedback 
from  bis  peers,  his  subordinates  and  his  mentor- 
leaders,  He  makes  adjustments  to  his  knowledge 
and  theories  which  leads  to  new  insight!  and  il1 
lows  him  to  internalize  new  concepts,  knowledge 
and  skills. 

c.  In  Step  3,  learns  higher-order  concepts  and 
knowledge.  The  steps  then  re-cycle  arid  continue 
throughout  the  development  period  and  into  lat¬ 
er  development  periods. 

2.  To  be  hilly  competent  at  task  performance, 
an  individual  needs  to  understand  the  conceptual 
basis  for  a  task  as  well  aa  know  the  faoti  assoclat- 
ed  with  the  teak  and  practice  its  procedurea.  Tra¬ 
ditionally,  the  conceptual  baaii  ia  learned  flrat  as 
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Figure  IV-6:  Adult  Laamlng  Cycle, 


this  accelerates  the  learning  of  facts  and  proce¬ 
dures.  In  the  past,  learning  facts  and  procedures 
has  occurred  primarily  in  the  schoolroom.  How¬ 
ever,  they  can  also  be  learned  at  home  or  in  the 
unit  and  organization  if  the  means  are  provided 
to  the  student  such  that  he  may  acquire  factual 
information  and  practice  procedures  outside  the 
classroom. 

3.  Having  theoretical  knowledge  alone  is 
generally  insufficient  for  an  officer  to  achieve 
competency  at  task  performance.  When  theoreti¬ 


cal  knowledge  is  put  into  practice  (experiential 
application  phase),  it  is  made  clear  and  "ce¬ 
mented”  through  internal  feedback  from  self- 
evaluation  and  through  external  feedback  from 
supervisors  and  others.  It  takes  both  theory  and 
practice  for  an  officer  to  grow  professionally. 

4.  Implications  of  adult  learning  theory  for  the 
concept  ofaPDOS  development  period  are  illus¬ 
trated  in  Figures  lV-6  through  IV-8.  Figure  1V-6 
depicts  a  resident  schooling  period  followed  by 
the  non-use  of  learned  information.  It  makes  the 


Figure  IV-©:  Resident  Schooling  Period  Followed  by  Non-use. 


Figure  IV-7:  Resident  Schooling  Period  Followed  by  Experlenoe. 


point  that  factual  information  relating  to  a  con¬ 
cept  decays  more  rapidly  than  does  understand¬ 
ing  the  basic  concept  itself.  For  a  more  detailed 
discussion  of  this  concept,  refer  to  Annex  F,  Pro¬ 
fessional  Development  Concepts. 

5.  Fiourb  IV-7  reflects  the  relative  merit  of 
two  “school-house  strategies"  in  terms  of  the  ex¬ 
pertise  which  an  officer  brings  to  a  subsequent 
assignment— -preparation  for  the  “next  job"  ver¬ 
sus  preparation  fbr  the  “next  series  of  jobs."  A 
pure  “next  job”  strategy  produces  an  officer  who 
may  be  better  prepared  for  the  initial  phases  of 
hip  next  assignment.  An  officer  schooled  first 
under  a  “next  series  of  jobs”  strategy  would  sur¬ 
pass  his  contemporary  rather  quickly.  This  strate¬ 
gy  sees  education  and  training  offered  early  in 
the  various  phases  of  an  officer's  development 
and  which  is  targeted  toward  the  foil  range  of 
assignments  encountered  by  an  officer  at  that 
given  rank.  This  strategy  allows  the  officer  to 
have  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  his  work 
and  its  context  along  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
appropriate  conceptual  and  analytical  thinking 
process  he  will  use  for  decision  making. 

6.  An  officer  schooled  under  a  “series  of  jobs” 
approach  knows  better  how  to  employ  skills  and 
relate  them  to  what  others  are  doing.  He  there¬ 
fore  has  a  basis  for  independent  proactive  behav¬ 
ior  ir.  consonance  with  his  commander’s  intent. 
Additionally,  when  an  officer  changes  assign¬ 
ments  later  isi  his  post-schooling  period,  he  can 
become  technically  proficient  in  a  new  job  faster 


because  he  knows  the  context  of  that  job  which 
he  acquired  in  school.  He  can  obtain  any  addi¬ 
tional  required  training  through  functional 
courses  at  other  schools  as  he  already  has  the 
conceptual  foundation  (see  Figure  IV-8). 

7.  There  is  a  strong  requirement  for  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  training  and  skill  modules  in  schools 
and  during  unit  training  experiences.  These  are 
needed  in  order  to  establish  the  basic  facts  and 
procedures,  to  acquire  updates  and  remain  cur¬ 
rent.  Under  unconstrained  conditions,  these 
modules  would  contain  hands-on  practical  exer¬ 
cises  under  as  close  to  real-world  conditions  as  is 
possible.  The  key  point  here  is  that  follow-on 
training  it  much  more  valuable  when  the  context 
it  “cemented"  at  the  officer's  entry  to  a  new  level 
of  responsibility. 

•eotion  8.  Commanders’  Intent,  Frames  Of  Ref¬ 
erence,  Oeofalon  Making  and  Cogni¬ 
tive  Complexity, 

1.  The  aim  of  any  leader  is  to  to  shape  events 
to  that  he  can  influence  the  outcome.  He  does  so 
by  effectively  communicating  his  intent  (FM 
100-S).  In  support  of  this  end  an  Officer  Profes¬ 
sional  Development  System  must  grow  and  sus¬ 
tain  a  force  of  officers  who  understand  and  prac¬ 
tice  doctrine,  can  communicate  their  intent  and 
have  the  strength  of  character  to  see  the  matter 
through  to  a  successful  completion.  We  begin  the 
discussion  in  this  section  with  a  treatment  of  an 
experimental  notional  (or  concept)  developed  by 
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Figure  IV-8:  Comparison  of  Levels  of  Expertise  Based  on  Different  Sources. 
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ARI  called  ‘‘Frame  of  Reference”,  see  Figure  IV- 
9.  Their  conceptual  work  suggests  that  frames  of 
reference  may  be  an  important  component  in  a 
leader's  ability  to  communicate  his  intent  and 
influence  events. 

2.  In  accordance  with  this  idea  for  an  officer  to 
be  in  a  position  to  shape  and  influence  events,  he 
must  be  more  than  one  who  embodies  the  profes¬ 
sional  values  of  an  officer  (BE  concept),  one  com¬ 
petent  in  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  his  position 
(KNOW  concept)  and  one  able  to  carry  out  ac¬ 
tions  (DO  concept).  He  must  also  possess  the 
proper  frame  of  reference  to  understand  the  envi¬ 
ronment  in  which  he  operates,  the  response  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  organizations  he  commands  or 


directs,  external  factors,  the  limits  of  his  personal 
scope  of  decision  making  and  where  and  how  to 
apply  his  skills  so  as  to  achieve  desired  outcomes. 

3.  As  an  officer  continues  to  advance  in  rank 
he  does  not  continue  to  do  the  same  things  he  did 
before.  The  very  nature  of  the  job  and  the  exter¬ 
nal  situation  changes.  The  Frame  of  Refer¬ 
ence— the  sum  total  of  an  officer's  understanding 
of  himself,  his  role,  his  organization,  his  subordi¬ 
nates  and  the  cause  and  effect  relationships  in  the 
flow  of  events  around  him— takes  on  a  different 
definition.  He  cannot  lose  his  prior  experience;  it 
must  be  cemented  in  place  to  be  built  upon.  His 
prior  experience  at  lower  levels  gives  him  the 


A  UliniL  NOTION, 

The  tool  thi  leader  uses  TO  MAKI  SENSE  0I>  HU  SITUATION  is  his 
Frami  or  Riririnci,  A  Frans  or  Riririncr  is  what  hi  knows  aiout  his 
OR9ANUAT10N,  AIOUT  THI  SITUATION.  AIOUT  THI  INIMV,  AIOUT  HIS 
SOLDIERS.  AIOUT  HIMIILR.  AND  AIOUT  WHAT  CAUSII  WHAT  IN  THI  RLOW  OR 
(VINTI  AROUND  HIM,  IT  THUI  II  ALIO  HU  TOOL  RON  KNOW! NO  HOH  TO  HAVI 
IMPACT  AND  OAIN  CONTROL  OR  IVINTI,  WITHOUT  A  CORRICT  FRAMI  OR 
RIRIRINCI  ROR  INTIRRRITI.NO  WHAT  II  001N0  ON,  IT  II  NOT  R0II1ILI  TO 
ItCOMI  RROACTIVI  -  TO  Hill  THI  INITIATIVE.  DlVILORMINT  OR  IUCH  A 
FRAMI  OR  RIRININCI  THUI  It  IIIINTIAL  RON  IRRICT1VI  LIADIR 
RIRRONMANCI  ON  THI  RUTURI  lATTLIRIILD,  Al  INVII10NI0  IN  IMIROINQ 
DOCTRINE,  IICAUII  DIITRIIUTID  DICIIION  MARINO  MUIT  SI  RROACTIVI, 

IN  ONDIR  TO  UNDIRITANO  WHAT  HAI  HARRINID,  THI  LIADIR  MUIT  KNOW 
WHAT  CAUIID  WHAT,  IN  OIIOIR  TO  HAVI  RUTURI  IMRACT,  HI  MUIT  KNOW  WHAT 
WILL  CAUII  WHATIVIR  HI  WANTS  TO  HARRIN,  THI  FRAMI  OR  RIRIRINCI  IS 
HU  TOOL,  IASED  ON  IKR1RIINCI,  ROR  UNDIRITANDINQ  WHAT  CAUIII  WHAT, 

ON  THI  ONI  HAND,  AND  WHAT  HI  MUIT  DO  TO  HAVI  A  OIVIN  DESIRED  FUTURE 
IMPACT,  ON  THI  OTHER  HAND, 
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Figure  IV-8:  Frame  of  Reference. 


Figure  IV-10:  Nature  of  Work  and  Frame  of  Reference. 
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understanding  of  the  limits  and  pliability  of  sub-  out  their  own  responsibilities.  He  must  recognize 
ordinate  organizations  and  leaders  and  therefore  the  change  in  the  nature  of  his  own  work  and  rise 

permits  him  to  select  the  means  to  influence  to  operate  at  his  new  level.  The  tools  and  behav- 


Flgure  IV- 1 1 :  Different  Frames  of  Reference  for  Different  Levels. 


not  be  sufficient  nor  necessarily  appropriate  at 
higher  positions,  In  the  Army,  these  changes  are 
roughly  correlated  to  rank  and  take  on  a  stair¬ 
step  configuration  (see  Figure  IV- 10  and  IV- 1 1). 

4,  A  brief  example  will  illustrate  the  point.  The 
lieutenant  platoon  leader  exerts  face-to-face  lead¬ 
ership.  If  a  captain  company  commander  sought 
to  expand  the  face-to-face  style  to  an  entire  com¬ 
pany,  he  would  become  too  busy  and  soon  be 
ineffective.  The  situation  would  dictate  that  he 
would  quickly  learn  the  limits  of  his  span  of  Con¬ 
trol,  his  time  to  interact  with  everyone  and  his 
capacity  to  meet  his  range  of  responsibilities. 
Moreover,  entirely  new  responsibilities  which 
were  not  appropriate  at  the  platoon  level  now 
demand  the  major  portion  of  his  attention.  If  not 
attended  to,  the  company  will  fail,  regardless  of 
the  commander's  ability  to  expand  his  face-to- 
face  span  of  control.  He  can  only  be  successful  if 
he  delegates  to  his  lieutenants  their  platoon  lead¬ 
er  responsibilities  and  rises  to  tackle  his  own.  In 
practice,  the  lieutenant  learns  how  to  effectively 
use  a  face-to-face  style  and,  when  it  is  appropri¬ 
ate,  cements  that  experience,  then  prepares  to 


shift  into  the  different  context  of  the  company 
commander. 

S.  This  shift  in  Frame  of  Reference  was  then 
translated  into  a  figure  depicting  TOE  command¬ 
er  and  staff  relationships  at  various  levels  along 
with  examples  of  how  tasks  vary  in  a  TOE  unit  or 
TDA  organization  setting  (see  Fioure  IV-12  and 
IV-13). 

a.  The  Study  Group  drew  certain  insights 
from  this  diagram.  Staff  officers  at  all  levels  must 
understand  the  functions  of  their  own  unit  and 
its  subformations  as  well  as  the  functions  of  the 
larger  unit  and  their  role  within  it.  For  example, 
the  brigade  staff  Officer  should  be  thinking  ana¬ 
lytically  and  conceptually  in  the  frame  of  refer¬ 
ence  of  the  brigade  commander  but  acting  and 
communicating  operationally  in  the  same  Frame 
of  Reference  as  the  battalion  commander. 

b.  The  comments  of  General  Friedrich  von 
Mellenthin,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  3th  German 
Panzer  Army  during  World  War  II  are  appropri¬ 
ate  here  as  to  the  importance  of  mutual  under¬ 
standing  between  professionals  at  all  levels. 


Figure  IV-12:  Frame  of  Referenda  by  Organizational  Level. 


Commanders  and  subordinates  start  to  un¬ 
derstand  each  other  during  war.  The  better 
they  know  each  other,  the  shorter  and  less 
detailed  the  orders  can  be.  To  follow  a  com¬ 
mand  or  an  order  requires  that  it  is  also 
thought  through  on  the  level  from  which  the 
order  was  given.  The  follow-through  of  an 
order  requires  that  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  given  thinks  at  least  one  level  above  the 
one  at  which  that  otder  was  given.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  order  for  a  tank  battalion  requires 
thinking  also  on  the  level  of  the  brigade,  The 
mission  requires  one  to  be  able  to  think,  or 
to  penetrate  by  thought,  the  functions  of 
higher  command.* 

c.  If  the  brigade staff  ofTlcer  operfl/«  Sit  the 
level  of  the  brigade  commander  there  may  be 
confusion  among  subordinate  echelons  about 
who  is  in  charge,  If  instead  he  operates  at  a  lower 
level  than  this  battalion  commander,  he  becomes 

*  BDM  Corporation.  Qenttali  Balek  and  ron  Mtllenthln  on 
Taction  impllcdttoni  for  Nalo  Military  Doctrine—  December 
19,  I9S0.  Contract  Number  BDM/W-8I-077-TR.  McLean, 
VA:  BDM  Corporation,  1980. 


only  a  messenger  and  not  a  proactive,  anticipat¬ 
ing  officer  able  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the 
brigade  commander.  Figure  IV- 12  also  in¬ 
troduces  another  concept,  the  notion  that  up  to  a 
certain  point,  normally  battalion  command  level, 
the  analytical  form  of  thinking  skills  are  most 
critical.  Beyond  that  level,  other  ways  of  thinking 
must  be  added  to  the  officer’s  capabilities  in  or¬ 
der  for  him  to  properly  integrate,  synthesize  and 
effectively  influence  the  outcome  of  events, 

6,  Accordingly,  based  on  the  need  of  officers  to 
shift  frame  of  reference,  we  constructed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  depiction  of  the  hierarchical  organization 
levels,  critical  decision  tasks  and  cognitive  re¬ 
quirements  for  officer  professional  development 
(see  Fioum  IV- 14). 

a.  In  order  to  determine  how  to  enhance  de¬ 
cision  making  capabilities  in  all  officers  at  every 
level,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  both  the  steps 
in  the  decision  making  process  and  the  general 
nature  of  decisions  by  level  within  an  Army  or¬ 
ganization.  The  point  stressed  here  is  the  general 
difference  between  routine,  repetitive,  analytical 
“programmed”  decisions  and  novel,  unstructured 


Figure  IV-13;  Differences  In  Frame  of  heferenoe  by  Organizational  Level. 
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Figure  IV-14:  Dtoltlon  Skill  Model  of  Offloer  Profeulonal  Dtvetopmant. 


“non-programmed"  decision*,  The  latter  type 
have  a  clear  ftiture  orientation,  as  one  must  antic¬ 
ipate  new  and  uncertain  events  rather  than  rely 
only  on  past,  known  experiences.  Top  Army  lead¬ 
ers  are  most  concerned  with  non-programmed, 
ftiture-oriented  decisions.  Leaders  at  lower  levels 
(e,g„  platoon  leaders)  are  most  concerned  with 
programmed  dedilions  with  a  short  time-horizon. 
Mid-level  leaders  are  concerned  with  program¬ 
med  decisions  but  alio  participate  in  non- 
programmed  ones. 

b.  Time  horizons  depicted  in  the  figure  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  time  frame  over  which  an  officer 
needs  to  operate  varies  from  less  than  c,  day  to 
more  than  1 5  years.  These  time  horizon  figures 
also  suggest  that  a  significant  jump  occurs  be¬ 
tween  the  battalion  and  brigade  level  relative  to 
an  officer’s  need  to  draw  on  conceptual,  non- 
programmed  decision  making  processes, 

c.  Decision  times  are  severely  compressed  in 
wartime  but  the  nature  of  the  decisions  and  the 
decision  making  process  remain  the  same,  Of 
course,  the  precision  of  these  time  estimates  is 
not  at  important  at  it  the  general  recognition  that 
the  way  one  needs  to  think  in  order  to  make  the 
appropriate  decisions  change  by  level  in  the  or¬ 
ganization.  The  PDOS  study  effort  itself  provides 
a  good  example  of  this  point,  We  were  chartered 


to  look  through  the  next  40  years  to  assist  Army 
senior  leadership  to  create  a  desired  system  capa¬ 
ble  of  substantially  influencing  events  and  poli¬ 
cies  related  to  officer  professional  development. 
Thus,  we  needed  to  investigate  alternative  fu¬ 
tures  and  the  impact  of  PDOS  and  follow-on  pol¬ 
icies  over  an  extended  time  period.  The  subject  is 
mentioned  here  as  an  illustration  of  the  wide 
range  of  differences,  between  the  programmed  de¬ 
cisions.  facing  a  lieutenant  and  those  non- 
programmed  decisions  facing  the  Chief  6f  Staff, 
Army.  As  the  complexity  of  the  organization,  the 
interrelationships  of  activities*  responae  time  and 
frame  of  reference  of  aubordinates  all  increase, 
the  nature  of  decisions,  the  means  to  carry  them 
out,  Indeed,  even  the  tools  to  make  decisions  all 
change.  As  the  reader  reviews  the  methods  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  PDOS  group  which  support 
the  officer  decision  making  process  he  will  see 
that  these  processes  vary  considerably  at  differ¬ 
ent  ranki. 


•eotlon  a,  PDOS  Professional  Development 
Framework. 

1.  The  framework  for  the  desired  professional 
development  system  emerged  as  a  culmination  of 
the  ideas  expressed  in  the  preceding  sections. 
Fiours  IV- 15  show*  this  framework.  It  depict* 


Figure  IV-18:  Combining  Theory,  Rolee  and  Development  Periods  Into  the  Professional  Development  Framework. 
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the  deiired  system  for  officer  professional  devel¬ 
opment  and  represents  the  theory-based  rationale 
behind  the  PDOS  recommendations  made  to  the 
Chief  ofStaff. 

2.  A  number  of  concepts  are  depicted  along  the 
vertical  axis; 

a.  Far  left:  A  conceptualization  of  how  an 
officer  must  gradually  transition  from  a  primary 
reliance  on  analytical*  programmed  decision 
making  processes  to  conceptual*  non-program- 
med,  decision  making  processes, 

b.  Near  right;  The  Army's  current  rank 
structure. 

c.  Par  right: 

(1)  Cognitive  Stratum:  An  effort-level 
scale— the  higher  the  number,  the  greater  is  the 
amount  of  cognitive  power  required  to  perform 
work,  "Cognitive  power"  is  defined  as  the  mental 
force  the  officer  must  exercise  in  order  to  gather, 
process  and  organise  Information  so  as  to  shape 
events  and  successfully  perform  his  Job, 

(2)  Frame  of  Reference;  A  new  frame  of 
reference  is  requited  at  each  cognitive  stratum. 

3.  The  PDOS  framework  is  a  living  system  in 
that  it  depicts  professional  development  which 
occurs  throughout  an  officer's  career  in  both 
peace,  when  career  development  occurs  over  a 
period  of  years  and,  in  war,  when  development  is 
compressed.  In  Figure  IV- 13,  development  re¬ 
quirements  are  dictated  by  the  demands  of  the 
organizational  level  and  Frames  of  Reference  as¬ 
sociated  with  each  level.  While  the  demands  of 
the  system  remain  constant  (depicted  along  the 
vertical  axis),  the  individual  development  peri¬ 
ods  on  the  horizontal  axis  expand  and  contract 
due  to  times  spent  in  grade  at  various  ranks  but 
within  a  relatively  fixed  time  frame  (which  today 
is  about  30  yean  in  length), 

4.  Along  the  horizontal  axis,  the  model  depicts 
six  post-commissioning  development  peri¬ 
ods— lieutenant,  captain,  malor/lieutenant  colo¬ 
nel,  colonel,  brigadier  and  major  genenl  and  se¬ 
nior  genenl  officer.  Between  these  development 
periods  are  postulated  quantum  jumps  where  a 
major  shift  in  Frame  of  Reference  appean  to  be 
required  of  the  officer  in  order  for  him  to  proper¬ 
ly  function  at  the  next  level.  A  resident  school 
experience  away  from  normal  job  pressures  is  the 
preferred  mode  for  performing  this  shift  in  frame 
of  reference. 


3.  A  typical  development  period  is  at  Fiourb 
IV- 16.  It  depicts  an  initial  resident  school  experi¬ 
ence  where  the  student  learns  how  to  acquire  in¬ 
formation  and  performs  his  personal  role  of  gath¬ 
ering  factual  knowledge  and  remaining  current. 
The  student  is  coached  by  feculty  mentors  in  how 
to  apply  basic  knowledge  to  duty  assignments 
that  will  follow  during  the  development  period,  A 
mature,  experienced  feculty  conducts  exercises  in 
order  to  provide  experiential  application  to  the 
learning  cycle.  Thus  the  student  understands  the 
appropriate  Frame  of  Reference  and  is  prepared 
to  receive  specific  duty-oriented  modules  as 
needed  for  the  next  assignment.  As  “smarter 
courseware"  and  computer  knowledge  bases  be¬ 
come  available,  many  follow-up  developmental 
period  courses  can  be  provided  electronically  to 
the  officer  while  he  is  in  his  follow-on  assign¬ 
ments.  Therefore,  if  an  officer  ia  placed  in  a  situ¬ 
ation  without  the  benefit  of  added  foymal  prepa- 
ration,  he  will  be  better  prepared  to  learn  on  the 
job  after  the  Transition  Point  schooling. 

6.  A  critical  implication  qf  the  transition-point 
resident  school  is  the  change  required  in  the  role 
of  the  instructor.  Rather  than  being  an  “informa¬ 
tion  conduit,"  the  instructor  is  a  role  model  with 
the  responsibility  of  guiding  students  towards  a 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  context  in 
which  their  foture  duties  are  to  be  performed.  It 
ia  not  sufficient  for  an  instructor  to  be  only  a 
subject  matter-expert,  It  takes  maturity  and  expe¬ 
rience  to  fulfill  this  role.  Actions  such  as  fulfilling 
a  service  school's  Officer  Distribution  Plan  allo¬ 
cation  through  blanket  substitutions  of  lieuten¬ 
ants  for  higher  grade  officers  is  a  "non-winner.” 
If  the  Army  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  bill  to  have 
the  critical  quality  and  maturity  of  the  feculty 
then  we  need  to  design  a  different  training  strate¬ 
gy  and  forego  attempts  to  enhance  education  and 
decision  making  in  the  Army  school  system.  An¬ 
nex  E,  Implementation  Plan,  lays  out  the  estimat¬ 
ed  bill— one  which  the  Chief  of  Staff  referred  to 
as  "peanuts”  compared  to  the  net  gains  which  we 
can  expect. 

7.  The  mentor-based  school  system  strategy  is 
only  one  part  of  the  development  equation. 

a.  A  similar  mentorship  approach  is  needed 
in  units  and  organizations  if  we  are  to  succeed  in 
continuing  officer  education  and  training 
throughout  the  development  period. 

(1)  The  term  "mentor"  conveys  the  image 
of  the  seasoned,  senior  experienced  leader  who 
can  offer  the  wisdom  of  years  of  experience  from 
which  to  counsel  and  guide  younger  individuals 
during  their  career  progression. 


(2)  The  mentorship  relationship  is  one  of 
the  most  complex  and  developmental^  impor¬ 
tant  relationships  an  individual  can  have,  both  in 
early  adulthood  and  at  mid-career. 

(3)  Mentoring  {Unctions  are  both  career 
{Unctions  (e.g.,  sponsorship,  exposure  and  visibil¬ 
ity,  coaching,  protection  and  challenging  assign¬ 
ments)  or  psychological  functions  (e.g,,  role  mod¬ 
eling,  acceptance-and-  confirmation,  counseling 
and  friendship). 

(4)  Mentorship  is  a  critical  career  training 
and  development  tool,  For  example,  the  litera¬ 
ture  suggests  that  it  can  be  an  important  tool 
throughout  the  progress  of  a  career;  that  most 
corporate  chief  executive  officers  and  political 
leaders  have  had  mentors  who  were  important 
teachers  for  them;  and  that  serving  as  a  mentor 
may  also  be  professionally  rewarding  for  both 
men  and  women. 

b.  In  a  military  context,  officers  desire  to  be 
on  the  receiving  end  of  a  mentoring  style  of  lead¬ 


ership.  For  example,  PDOS  survey  results  indi¬ 
cate  that  88  percent  agree  that  the  officer  should 
first  be  a  mentor  and  a  role  model  and  that  com¬ 
manders  should  be  evaluated  on  the  extent  to 
whioh  they  develop  the  officers  serving  under 
them,  Also,  general  officers  strongly  rtate  that  the 
leader  is  responsible  not  only  for  mission  accom¬ 
plishment,  but  also  for  the  simultaneous  develop¬ 
ment  of  subordinates.  However,  $9  percent  of  all 
officers  do  not  perceive  themselves  as  having  a 
mentor  in  their  current  assignment  and  leader¬ 
ship  related  instruction  in  schools  is  not  seen  to 
be  very  effective  (i.e„  not  sufficiently  experiential 
nor  taught  by  experienced  faculty). 


c.  The  specific  mentor-based  strategy  for  ed¬ 
ucating  and  training  officers  in  units  requires  a 
parallel  approach  to  the  one  recommended  in  the 
school  system— and,  yet,  it  is  one  which  will  be 
perhaps  the  more  difficult  to  achieve.  To  have  a 
change  for  success  at  developing  those  critical 
thinking  and  warfighting  skills  required  by  the 


Figure  IV-16:  A  Typical  Development  Period. 
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challenges  of  the  future  battlefield,  the  junior  of¬ 
ficer  must  have  the  time,  opportunity  and  cli¬ 
mate  to  develop  them.  The  experiential  mentor¬ 
ship-based  teaching  model  recommended  for  the 
school  is  exactly  the  same  model  needed  in  the 
unit  or  organization.  Senior  leaders  must  teach 
and  mentor  junior  officers.  Learning  in  the  unit 
must  be  systematic,  progressive  and  experiential- 
ly-based.  Training  the  officer  to  fight  and  think 
involves  the  maximum  use  of  simulations,  realis¬ 
tic  training,  TWETs,  battle  planning  and  just 


plain  old-fashioned  sessions  of  “what-if-ing." 
Practice  and  feedback  are  key  ingredients,  ac¬ 
complished  in  an  environment  where  an  officer 
is  challenged  to  experiment  without  fear  of  fail¬ 
ure.  For  these  things  to  happen  requires  that 
commanders  acknowledge  and  claim  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  mentorship  role,  adopt  experiential 
learning  and  teaching  methodologies  and  estab¬ 
lish  the  necessary  developmental  climate  within 
which  constructive  feedback  is  provided  to  the 
individual  officer. 
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Chapter  V 

The  Seven  Officer  Professional  Development  Periods 


( 


( 


Section  1.  Introduction. 

1.  General.  The  professional  development 
framework  in  Chapter  IV  identifies  seven  dis¬ 
tinct  development  periods  across  an  officer's  ca¬ 
reer.  Beginning  with  Pre-Commissioning,  the  re¬ 
maining  six  periods  are:  Lieutenant,  Captain, 
Mcjor  and  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Colonel,  Briga¬ 
dier  and  Major  General  and  senior  General  Offi¬ 
cer.  Remember  that  each  development  period 
consists  of  the  appropriate  transitional  school  ex¬ 
perience,  frame  cf  reference,  follow-on  assign¬ 
ments  and  learning  experiences,  the  sum  total  of 
which  comprise  the  development  period  for  of¬ 
ficers  at  a  particular  phase  of  their  career 
progression. 

2.  Overview.  This  chapter  summarizes  the  sig¬ 
nificant  development  factors  for  each  of  the 
seven  development  periods  to  include  the  aim, 
major  thrusts,  PDOS-recommended  base  policies 
which  were  approved  in  concept  by  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  Army  and  any  modifications  or  disapprov¬ 
als  to  those  policies  which  were  made  by  the 
CSA.  For  example,  within  each  period,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  elements  are  discussed: 

a.  Current  work  experience  and  development 
environment  to  include  general  personnel  man- 
acemeni  and  representative  duties  required  of 
the  officer  during  the  period. 

b.  Required  sii.is,  knowledge  and  abilities  in 
terms  of  whnt  an  officer  must  BE-KNOW-DO  at 
the  end  of  a  particular  petiod  and  prior  to  transi  ■ 
tioning  to  the  subsequent  period. 

c.  Education  and  training  methodologies  to 
include  roles  of  the  individual  officer,  the  com¬ 
mander  or  supervisor  and  the  instructor  in  the 
school. 

d.  Aim,  major  thrusts  and  PDOS-iecom- 
mended  base  policies  (with  CSA  modifications  or 
disapprovals,  as  appropriate)  that  are  designed  to 
enhance  oficer  develop.,  sent  during  the  period. 


e.  Detailed  information  about  e  ach  develop¬ 
ment  period  are  provided  in  the  following 
annexes: 

(1)  Annex  A,  System  Spread  Sheets. 

(2)  Annex  AA,  Development  Period:  Pre- 
Commissioning. 

(3)  Annex  BB,  Development  Period: 
Lieutenant. 

(4)  Annex  CC,  Development  Period: 
Captain. 

(5)  Annex  DD,  Development  Period:  Ma¬ 
jor  and  Lieutenant  Colonel. 

(6)  Annex  EE,  Development  Period: 

Colonel. 

(7)  Annex  FF,  Development  Period:  Brig¬ 
adier  and  Major  General. 

(8)  Annex  GG,  Development  Period:  Se¬ 
nior  General  Officer. 


Section  2.  Development  Period:  Pre- 
Commisaionlng. 

/.  Background. 

a.  This  development  period  begins  with  en¬ 
try  into  a  pre-ccmmissioning  program  and  ends 
upon  commissioning  as  an  officer. 

b.  During  this  period,  the  cadet  or  candidate 
begins  the  transition  from  a  purely  civilian,  war¬ 
rant  officer  or  enlisted  orientation  toward  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  Professional  Army  Officer  Ethic. 
Professional  attributes  such  as  courage,  candor, 
commitment  and  the  pursuit  of  fitness  as  a  way 
of  life  are  developed  and  reinforced,  as  appropri¬ 
ate.  The  cadet  or  candidate  experiences  a  pro¬ 
gression  of  leadership  and  other  skill  training  op¬ 
portunities  which  help  him  acquire  basic  military 
skills,  knowledge  and  abilities.  It  is  also  during 
this  period  that  the  cadet  or  candidate  makes  the 
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decision  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  nation  by  accepting  a  commission  as 
an  officer, 

c.  There  arc  three  primary  sources  for  com¬ 
missioning:  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
(USMA),  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
(ROTC)  and  Officer  Candidate  School  (OCS). 
The  Army  National  Guard  operates  its  own  state 
OCS  programs  in  coordination  with  the  Infantry 
School.  Because  there  is  a  tremendous  variance 
in  standards  and  experiences  across  and  within 
various  commissioning  programs,  it  is  essential 
that  each  cadet  and  candidate  become  proficient 
in  skills  and  abilities  derived  from  a  core  course 
curriculum  so  that  upon  commissioning  new  of¬ 
ficers  will  share  a  similar  frame  of  reference. 

2 ,  Duties.  Cadets  and  candidates  serve  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  peer  leadership  positions  and  become 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  duties  of  junior  of¬ 
ficers  through  classroom  instruction  and  discus¬ 
sion,  some  field  training,  summer  camp  and  oth¬ 
er  practical  experiences.  Upon  certification  that 
the  cadet  or  candidate  has  successfully  achieved 
pre-commissioning  standards,  he  is  offered  a 
commission.  Development  experiences  range 
from  collegiate  to  authoritarian  in  nature  and  are 
varied  across  the  pre-commissioning  programs. 

3.  Frame  of  Reference.  Because  of  the  differing 
sources  of  commissioning,  each  with  a  unique  set 
of  development  experiences,  special  challenges 
exist  in  providing  cadets  and  candidates  with  a 
common  shared  frame  of  reference.  Develop¬ 
ment  of  this  frame  of  reference  is  summarized  in 
the  following  brief  discussion  of  the  officer 
attributes  at  the  end  of  the  Pre-Commissioning 
Development  Period. 

a.  BE.  As  a  leader,  each  cadet  and  candidate 
becomes  committed  to  the  Professional  Army 
Ethic.  He  accepts  the  basic  officer  values  of  integ¬ 
rity,  selflessness,  honesty,  special  trust,  loyalty 
and  care  for  soldiers.  He  also  accepts  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  protecting  the  Nation,  is  physically  fit  and 
able  to  perform  under  stressful  conditions. 

b.  KNOW.  As  a  leader,  each  cadet  and  can¬ 
didate  must  know: 

(1)  The  factors  of  leadership:  to  include 
the  relationship  of  officer  behavior  to  profession¬ 
al  values,  basic  military  leadership,  communica¬ 
tion  skills  and  human  needs  and  emotions  so  as 
to  be  able  to  effectively  lead  small  units  in 
combat. 

(2)  Himself:  to  include  the  necessity  for 
possessing  basic  educational  skills,  the  individual 


responsibility  for  self-development  and  familiari¬ 
ty  with  the  results  provided  from  an  assessment 
program. 

(3)  Duty  requirements:  to  include  Mili¬ 
tary  Qualification  Standards  (MQS)  I  tasks,  prac¬ 
tical  approaches  to  military  problem  solving,  the 
application  of  military  history  to  present 
problems,  initiation  of  a  professional  reading 
program,  basic  knowledge  of  “the  threat,”  map 
reading  and  cross-country  navigation,  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  small  unit  infantry  tactics,  knowledge 
of  the  use,  maintenance  and  inspection  of  indi¬ 
vidual  weapons  and  equipment. 

c.  DO.  Ai  a  leader,  each  cadet  and  candidate 
must  be  able  to  provide  direction  for  others 
through  the  application  of  elementary  decision 
making  techniques  and  the  use  of  a  common  op¬ 
erational  language  to  direct  actiona  and  conduct 
planning  in  small  unit  operation!.  Above  all,  the 
cadet  and  candidate  must  begin  a  commitment  to 
mission  accomplishment  and  to  responsibility  for 
the  development  of  himself  and  his  aubordinates. 

4.  Schooling  and  Related  Development  Period 
Experiences.To  prepare  for  commissioning,  ca¬ 
dets  and  candidates  attend  a  rich  variety  of  pro¬ 
grams  at  various  institutions.  For  example, 
ROTC  cadets  are  educated  in  a  college  environ¬ 
ment  and  participate  in  ROTC  clasaes  and  mili¬ 
tary  training  for  a  few  houra  each  week  plus  sum¬ 
mer  camp.  USMA  cadets  experience  four  intense 
years  with  military  instructors  and  training  inte¬ 
grated  with  college  courses  so  si  to  achieve  an 
inculcation  of  professional  values  that  make  offi¬ 
ce  rship  a  way  of  life.  OCS  provides  officer  candi¬ 
dates  an  intense  period  of  direct  military  training 
in  a  strict  military  training  environment.  Fre- 
commissioning  training  through  summer  camp, 
drill,  troop  leader  training,  classes  and  various 
other  formal  and  informal  experiences  prepares 
cadets  and  candidates  to  become  officers. 

5.  Roles  and  Methods  in  the  Development  of 
Cadets  and  Officer  Candidates  Throughout  the 
Development  Period). 

a.  Development  Roles.  Cadets  and  candi¬ 
dates  are  responsible  for  proactively  seeking  to 
acquire  the  knowledge,  skills  and  abilities  re¬ 
quired  of  them  prior  to  commissioning.  Instruc¬ 
tors  and  cadre  will  function  in  a  mentor  role, 
serving  as  instructors  and  educators,  as  teachers, 
coaches,  guides  and  role  models.  These  mentors 
will  assist  cadets  and  candidates  through  a  series 
of  systematic  and  progressive  development  chal¬ 
lenges  that  stress  hands-on  experience,  small 
group  methodologies  and  discipline.  As  role 
models,  the  mentors  will  also  guide  cadets  and 


candidates  in  understanding  internalizing  basic 
military  values  and  the  Army  Ethic.  Outside  the 
classroom,  military  organizations  of  the  cadet 
and  candidate  will  serve  as  learning  laboratories 
which  will  provide  professional  development  op¬ 
portunities  that  are  sequential  and  progressive  in 
nature  and  gradually  expose  the  cadet  and  candi¬ 
date  to  the  fall  range  of  responsibilities  associat¬ 
ed  with  office  rship. 

b.  'Methods  to  Emphasize.  Generally,  small 
group  learning  under  the  tutelage  of  an  exper¬ 
ienced  instructor  provides  the  best  opportunity 
for  detailed  understanding  of  the  material  being 
taught.  This  implies  that  cadets  and  candidates 
are  expected  to  receive  as  broad-based  an  educa¬ 
tion  as  is  possible  so  as  to  acquire  those  cognitive 
skills  necessary  for  progressive  development  of 
decision  skills  through  a  military  career. Ta  con¬ 
junction  with  the  broad-based  education,  mili¬ 
tary  skills  training,  to  include  leadership  and  the 
inculcation  of  appropriate  values,  should  be  as 
experiential  as  possible.  This  means  that  the  the¬ 
ories  discussed  in  Chapter  IV  should  be  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  cadet  and  candidate  classroom  and 
held  training  and  organization  learning  environ¬ 
ments.  Computer  assisted  learning  experiences 
should  compliment  rather  than  replace  other 
learning  experiences;  practical  field  experiences 
such  as  Airborne,  Air  Assault  and  Troop  Leader 
Training  should  provide  valuable  hands  on  op¬ 
portunities  for  development. 

6.  Aim,  Major  Thrusts  and  PDOS-Recommend- 
ed  Base  Policies. 

a.  Aim.  The  aim  of  Development  Period  Pre- 
Commissioning  is  to  provide  properly  qualified 
individuals  to  meet  Army  commissioning 
standards. 

b.  Major  Thrusts.  The  following  major 
thrusts  assist  in  accomplishing  this  aim: 

(1)  Tighten  commissioning  standards  to 
meet  current  and  projected  Army  requirements. 

(2)  Review  current  pre-commissioning  en¬ 
try  standards  for  all  programs  and  ensure  that 
they  all  meet  a  common  minimum  standard  and 
are  tied  to  the  commissioning  standard. 

(3)  Develop  a  set  of  branch-specific  com¬ 
missioning  standards  for  each  branch  which  are 
compatible  with  basic  commissioning  standards. 

(4)  All  standards  should  be  tied  to  the 
individual  assessment  program  (see  Annex  H, 
Self  Development  and  Individual  Assessment 
Program). 


(5)  Verify  MQS I  skill  qualification. 

(6)  All  ROTC  cadre  will  attend  a  formal 
training  program. 

c.  PDOS-Rccommended  Base  Policies. 
These  policies  have  been  approved  in  concept  by 
theCSA: 

(1)  Commissioning  standards  will  be 
tightened  and  tied  to  an  assessment  program 
(e.g.,  military  skills,  physical  standards,  PMS 
evaluation,  ROTC  Basic/ Advanced  Course). 

(2)  Minimum  standards  for  entry  into  all 
pre-commisaioning  programs  will  be  uniform, 
baaed  on  commissioning  standards  and  tied  to 
the  individual  assessment  program. 

(3)  Branch  selection  procedures  will  con¬ 
sider  the  qualifications  of  each  individual  mea¬ 
sured  against  an  established  set  of  standards  re¬ 
quired  by  each  branch. 

(4)  Assignment  of  cadre  will  be  based  in 
part  on  the  branch  production  mission  of  the 
institution  with  the  aim  of  assisting  in  the 
recruiting  effort  by  providing  a  role  model  and 
mentor. 

(5)  All  ROTC  cadre  will  attend  a  formal 
training  course  prior  to  assuming  duties. 

7.  References. 

a.  Refer  to  Annex  A,  System  Spread  Sheets, 
for  the  Development  Period:  Pre-Commission¬ 
ing  spread  sheets  that  define  the  officer  attrib¬ 
utes,  list  Development  Period  policies  which  will 
be  implemented  as  they  are  approved,  list  specif¬ 
ic  education  and  training  methods  to  use,  assign 
professional  development  roles  and  describe  the 
current  and  near-term  future  environment  for  ca¬ 
dets  during  this  Development  Period. 

b.  Refer  to  Annex  AA,  Development  Period: 
Pre-Commissioning,  for  a  more  detailed  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  Development  Period,  an  in-depth  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  policies  that  operationalize  the  aim 
and  major  thrusts  which  were  approved  in  con¬ 
cept  by  the  CSA  and  a  discussion  of  the  specific 
pre-commissioning  issues  addressed  during  the 
PDOS  study. 

c.  Refer  to  Annex  H,  Self-Development  and 
Individual  Assessment  Program,  for  a  discussion 
of  both  the  individual  assessment  program  and 
MQS  I. 


Section  3.  Dovelopmant  Parted:  Uoutanant 

/.  Background. 

a.  This  Development  Period  begins  the  day 
an  individual  is  commissioned  as  an  Army  offi¬ 
cer  and  ends  with  his  promotion  to  captain.  Cur¬ 
rently,  this  period  lasts  about  three  and  one-half 
years. 

b.  During  this  period  an  officer  undergoes  a 
change  from  holding  basically  non-officer  atti¬ 
tudes  to  adopting  the  values  and  attitudes  of  an 
Army  officer.  The  lieutenant’s  foundation  of  core 
officer  values  is  set  and  he  makes  his  first  real 
contact  with  Army  units  end  missions,  the  offi¬ 
cer,  as  a  platoon  leader,  first  experiences  direct 
responsibility  not  only  for  equipment  but  espe¬ 
cially  for  leading  soldiers.  He  observes  what  cap¬ 
tains  and  field,  grade  officers  do  and  gets  his  first 
indication  of  what  will  be  expected  of  him  in  the 
fiiture.  It  is  during  this  period  that  the  officer 
makes  his  first  decision  to  voluntarily  extend  his 
commitment  to  the  service  or  to  return  to  civil¬ 
ian  life. 

c.  Lieutenants  are  normally  trained  only  in 
their  basic  branch.  It  is  essential  that  each  be¬ 
comes  totally  qualified  in  his  branch  at  the  pla¬ 
toon  or  equivalent  level.  This  is  best  accom¬ 
plished  through  resident  training  at  a  branch 
basic  course  followed  by  a  branch  field  assign¬ 
ment  with  troops.  Special  training  courses  that 
enhance  the  officer's  self-confidence,  physical 
competence,  leadership  ability  (such  as  Ranger  or 
Airborne)  complement  the  branch  skills  of  all  of¬ 
ficers  and  should  take  place  during  this  period. 

2.  Duties .  Lieutenants  are  first  line  supervisors. 
They  command  platoons  in  many  branches  and 
provide  leadership  and  specialized  branch  knowl¬ 
edge  in  all  duty  positions  in  thur  branch.  It  is 
essential  for  every  lieutenant  to  perform  in  a 
branch  duty  position  at  the  lowest  organizational 
level  for  an  extended  period  of  time  (ideally,  18 
months  minimum)  so  that  he  builds  a  base  of 
practical  branch  related  experience  early  in  his 
career. 

3.  Frame  Of  Reference.  Lieutenants  come  into 
the  Army  with  a  largely  civilian  and  non-supervi- 
sory  orientation.  Since  Army  officers  serve  in 
leadership  and  supervisory  capacities,  this  orien¬ 
tation  must  evolve  into  that  of  a  military  officer. 
Development  of  this  frame  of  reference  is  sum¬ 
marized  in  the  following  brief  discussion  of  the 
officer  attributes  at  the  end  of  the  Lieutenant 
Development  Period. 

a.  BE.  Lieutenants  exhibit  officer  values  and 
have  begun  to  internalize  them.  Their  branch- 


related  experiences  at  battalion  level  and  below 
ensure  that  they  understand  their  role  in  the  Ar¬ 
my.  These  experiences  enhance  their  ability  to 
handle  physical  and  mental  stress,  to  serve  as 
coaches  for  their  subordinates  and  to  display  a 
clear  mission  focus. 

b.  KNOW.  Lieutenants  leant  about  human 
nature  through  experience  and  apply  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  leadership  doctrine  during  that  experi¬ 
ence.  They  become  experts  in  their  branch  relat¬ 
ed  skills  at  platoon  or  equivalent  level  and  hone 
their  general  military  skills  and  knowledge 
through  continued  study  and  practical 
experience. 

c.  DO.  Lieutenants  apply  their  leadership 
skills  by  working  directly  with  soldiers  and  devel¬ 
oping  their  subordinates  into  teams.  They  receive 
guidance,  take  action  based  on  that  guidance  and 
follow  through  to  ensure  that  the  job  is  done  well. 

.  4.  Schooling  And  Related  Development  Period 
Experiences. 

a.  The  basic  branch  Officer  Basic  Course 
(OBC)  prepares  lieutenimts  to  train  individuals, 
teams,  squads  and  platoons  and  includes  suffi¬ 
cient  instruction  to  provide  an  understanding  of 
the  environment  of  the  company,  battery  of 
troop,  including  its  tactics,  organization  and  ad¬ 
ministration.  During  OBC,  lieutenants  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  MQS II  which  defines  the  common  mil¬ 
itary  skills,  knowledge  and  tasks  in  which  they 
need  to  be  proficient  by  the  time  they  are  pro¬ 
moted  to  captain. 

b.  After  the  OBC  sets  the  foundation  for  the 
new  lieutenant,  he  must  apply  what  he  has 
learned.  To  become  an  asset  to  his  basic  branch, 
that  experience  should  be  in  a  unit  that  provides 
the  opportunity  to  solidify  branch  skills  and  prac¬ 
tice  basic  leadership  skills. 

5.  Roles  And  Methods  In  The  Development  Of 
The  Lieutenant  (Throughout  The  Development 
Period). 

a.  Development  Roles.  Lieutenants  assume 
responsibility  for  their  own  learning  and  profes¬ 
sional  development.  The  individual  gains  factual 
knowledge  and  remains  current  in  subject  areas 
via  ready  electronic  access  to  the  knowledge  base 
maintained  by  the  service  schools.  Mentors  assist 
lieutenants  by  stressing  hands-on  experiences 
and  by  helping  them  to  keep  current  in  branch- 
related  subjects.  Mentors  also  exemplify  profes¬ 
sional  values  and  assist  lieutenants  in  under¬ 
standing  and  internalizing  them.  Units  and  orga¬ 
nizations  provide  professional  development 


opportunities  via  a  command  climate  that  is  con¬ 
ducive  to  learning,  creativity  and  initiative.  Fi¬ 
nally,  service  school  instructors  and  mentors 
model  professional  values  and  conduc*  experien¬ 
tial  training  designed  to  prepare  lieutenants  for 
their  first  assignment. 

b.  Methods  To  Emphasize.  Lieutenants  learn 
best  through  experience,  especially  practical  field 
experiences  at  low  organizational  levels  where 
they  can  learn  by  doing,  Lieutenants  also  benefit 
from  thoughtful  reflection  on  and  discussion  of 
their  professional  readings  and  from  computer 
assisted  instruction  packages  when  this  technolo¬ 
gy  becomes  generally  available. 

6.  Aim,  Major  Thrusts  and  PDOS-Recommend- 
ed  Base  Policies, 

a.  Aim.  The  aim  this,  development  period: 
Lieutenant  is  to  develop  a  lieutenant  who  is  an 
expert  in  branch  skills  at  the  platoon  or 
equivalent  level  through  education,  training,  self- 
development  and  assignments. 

b.  Major  Thrusts.  The  following  major 
thrusts  assist  in  accomplishing  this  aim: 

(1)  Ensure  all  officers  attend  OBC  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  branch  assignment  with  troops  with  a 
goal  of  18  months  minimum  as  platoon  leader  or 
equivalent. 

(2)  Institute  a  Common  Core  of  skills, 
knowledge  and  proficiencies  across  all  OBCs. 

(3)  Verify  MQS II  skill  qualification. 

(4)  Develop  and  provide  appropriate  self¬ 
development  materials  for  officers  (e.g.,  a  profes¬ 
sional  development  publication,  information  on 
the  individual  assessment  program,  a  profession¬ 
al  development  document  which  presents  career 
highlights,  professional  development  roles  and 
other  matters  which  directly  or  indirectly  influ¬ 
ence  professional  growth). 

c.  PDOS-Recommended  Base  Policies. 
These  policies  have  been  approved  in  concept  by 
theCSA: 

(1)  OBC  will  be  a  resident  experience  for 
all  officers  upon  entry  into  commissioned  serv¬ 
ice.  The  purpose  of  OBC  is  to: 

(a)  Set  core  foundation  for  officer 

values. 

(b)  Provide  branch  training/knowledge. 

(c)  Provide  initial  professional  develop¬ 
ment  guidance  and  materials. 


(2)  Goal:  The  first  assignment  after  OBC 
for  all  lieutenants  will  be  to  a  branch  material 
position,  preferably  with  troops. 

(3)  TRADOC  develop  and  implement 
common  core  curriculum  across  all  OBCs. 

(4)  ODCSPER  and  TRADOC  develop 
and  publish  professional  development  material 
(professional  development  document,  notebook, 
journal). 

7.  References. 

a.  Refer  to  Annex  A,  System  Spread  Sheets, 
(Development  Period:  Lieutenant)  which  define 
the  officer  attributes,  list  development  period 
policies  that  will  be  implemented  as  they  are  ap¬ 
proved,  list  specific  education  and  training  meth¬ 
ods  to  use,  assign  professional  development  roles 
and  describe  the  current  and  near  term  fliture 
environment  for  officers  during  this  development 
period. 

b.  Refer  to  Annex  BB,  Development  Period: 
Lieutenant,  for  a  more  detailed  description  of 
this  development  period  and  a  discussion  of  the 
policies  that  operationalize  the  aim  and  major 
thrusts  which  were  approved  in  concept  by  the 
CSA. 

c.  Refer  to  Annex  H,  Self-Development  And 
Individual  Assessment  Program,  for  a  discussion 
of  both  the  individual  assessment  program  and 
MQSII. 


Station  4.  Development  Period:  Captain. 

I.  Background. 

a.  This  development  period  begins  the  day 
an  individual  is  promoted  to  captain  and  ends 
with  promotion  to  major.  Currently,  this  period 
lasts  about  seven  to  eight  years. 

b.  Relatively  speaking,  this  development  pe¬ 
riod  provides  more  professional  growth  than  any 
other  period.  It  is  during  this  time  that  the  officer 
is  responsible  for  the  command  of  units,  organi¬ 
zations  and  soldiers.  Towards  the  end  of  this  de¬ 
velopment  period,  the  officer  makes  significant 
and,  for  some,  agonizing  decisions  which  may 
lead  to  a  ftill  career  in  the  military.  He  engages  in 
the  fiill  range  of  responsibilities  which  span  all 
levels  in  the  Army  organization.  Conventional 
wisdom  within  the  Army  says  that  this  is  the 
“best"  time  in  an  officer’s  career.  The  risks  asso¬ 
ciated  with  captain  level  command  can  be 
high— as  a  lieutenant,  one  is  expected  to  make 
mistakes;  but  captains  are  heard  to  say  “you  bet 
your  bars.”  The  risks  are  exciting.  Toward  the 


end  of  this  period,  the  officer  experiences  a  sig¬ 
nificant  shift  in  frame  of  reference.  He  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  able  to  accomplish  missions  which 
are  complex  in  nature  and  engage  in  decision 
making  which  is  more  “non-programmed”  than 
ever  before.  The  level  of  responsibility  and  the 
fhime  of  reference  for  each  officer  expand  greatly 
upon  promotion  to  captain.  Initially,  a  captain’s 
focus  is  on  branch  related  assignments,  but  as  the 
officer  matures  and  becomes  more  experienced, 
assignments  unrelated  to  branch  become  more 
available.  Training  for  these  different  positions  is 
accomplished  by  a  combination  of  resident 
schooling,  unit  and  organization  experience  and 
self-development. 

2.  Duties.  Captains  command  companies  (or 
equivalent  units),  are  principal  staff  offiacers  at 
battalion  or  equivalent  levels  and  serve  as  assis¬ 
tant  staff  officers  and  action  officers  On  staffli 
from  brigade  through  MACOM  level.  They  are 
assigned  to  both  TOE  and  TDA  organizations,  as 
well  as  to  Joint  and  Combined  organizations. 

3.  Frame  Of  Reference.  A  captain  develops  an 
enlarged  perspective  of  the  Army  and  his  role  in 
it  and  continues  to  commit  himself  to  the  service. 
This  expansion  in  frame  of  reference  is  summa¬ 
rized  in  the  following  discussion  of  the  officer 
attributes  which  captains  possess  at  the  end  of 
the  Captain  Development  Period. 

a.  BE.  Captains  internalize  professional  offi¬ 
cer  values  and  lead  by  their  example  by  behaving 
consistently  with  these  values.  They  understand 
their  role  in  the  Army  and  pass  on  this  under¬ 
standing  to  their  subordinates  and  students.  By 
the  end  of  the  Development  Period  they  have 
honed  their  judgment  through  several  practical 
experiences  and  broadened  education. 

b.  KNOW.  Captains  are  in-depth  experts  in 
their  branch  skills  at  company  and  battalion  level 
and  perform  skillfully  as  experienced  staff  of¬ 
ficers.  They  retain  the  military  knowledge  and 
skills  they  learned  as  lieutenants  and  expand 
them  from  a  purely  branch  orientation  to  a  com¬ 
bined  arms  and  services  orientation. 

c.  DO.  Captains  are  dynamic  leaders  with  a 
well-developed  military-oriented  thought  pro¬ 
cess.  They  provide  clear  guidance  to  accomplish 
assigned  missions  and  take  action  to  implement 
guidance  received.  They  build  aggregates  of 
teams  into  smoothly  functioning  units  and  devel¬ 
op  their  subordinates  in  a  climate  based  on  trust 
and  mutual  respect. 

4.  Schooling  And  Related  Development  Period 
Experiences. 


a.  In  the  early  part  of  the  period,  each  officer 
ideally  attends  an  Officer  Advanced  Course 
(OAC)  to  prepare  for  the  broad  range  of  assign¬ 
ments  that  he  can  expect.  The  OAC  prepares  the 
officer  for  company  command  (or  similar  respon¬ 
sibility)  and  for  staff  duties  at  battalion  and  bri¬ 
gade  level.  OAC  allows  him  to  put  past  experi¬ 
ence  into  perspective  and  enables  him  to  learn 
the  latest  doctrine.  During  OAC,  officers  are  in¬ 
troduced  to  MQS  III  which  defines  the  common 
and  branch  military  skills,  knowledge  and  tasks 
in  which  he  needs  to  be  proficient  by  the  end  of 
the  professional  development  period.  See  Appen¬ 
dix  1  to  Annex  CC,  Development  Period:  Cap¬ 
tain,  for  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  OAC. 

b.  After  attending  OAC,  an  officer  is  eligible 
to  attend  the  Combined  Arms  and  Services  Staff 
School  (CAS3).  The  CAS3  course  provides  a 
standardized  staff  training  experience  that  brings 
all  students  to  an  equal  level  in  terms  of  common 
staff  processes.  The  course  also  reinforces  a  com¬ 
mon  shared  operational  language  and  standard¬ 
ized  decision  making  processes.  The  1978  RETO 
study  recommended  that  CAS3  be  designed  as  a 
majors  course:  however,  research  on  when  and 
where  officers  serve  on  combined  arms  and  TDA 
staffs  suggests  that  the  course  needs  to  be 
presented  not  later  than  the  eighth  year  of  service 
in  order  for  most  Captains  to  get  training  before 
or  while  serving  on  their  first  combined  arms 
staff.  See  Appendix  2  of  Annex  CC,  Develop¬ 
ment  Period:  Captain,  for  a  more  complete  dis¬ 
cussion  of  CAS3. 

c.  The  most  important  objective  for  a  cap¬ 
tain  is  to  become  branch  qualified  at  the  compa¬ 
ny  level  prior  to  being  assigned  to  branch  imma¬ 
terial  assignments  or  beginning  functional  area 
training.  The  requirement  for  branch  qualifica¬ 
tion  is  important  in  that  it  ensures  that  officers 
are  well-grounded  in  the  basic  techniques  needed 
in  their  branch  so  that  they  are  able  tc  execute 
combat  missions.  Branch  qualification  normally 
occurs  after  captains  attend  OAC  and  they  com¬ 
plete  a  successful  branch  assignment  (company 
command  or  equivalent).  The  proponents  for 
each  branch  must  determine  the  specific  branch 
experience(s)  required  for  branch  qualification. 
See  Appendix  3  of  Annex  CC,  Development  Peri¬ 
od:  Captain,  for  a  more  complete  discussion  of 
company  grade  branch  qualification. 

d.  After  company  level  branch  qualification, 
officers  are  available  for  assignments  with 
ROTC,  Recruiting  Command,  Readiness  Re¬ 
gion,  USMA,  the  staff  and  faulty  of  a  service 
school  or  duty  on  division  or  higher  level  staffli  or 
for  advanced  civil  schooling.  The  captain  may 
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alto  select  a  functional  area  and  may  receive  ini¬ 
tial  training  in  the  functional  area.  Due  to  cur¬ 
rent  shortages  of  field  grade  officers,  many  cap¬ 
tains  often  find  themselves  serving  in  a  major’s 
position  by  the  end  of  this  Development  Period. 

5.  Roles  And  Methods  In  The  Development  Of 
The  Captain  (Throughout  The  Development 
Period). 

a.  Development  Roles.  Captains  focus  on  ce¬ 
menting  branch  proficiencies  and  expanding 
their  capabilities  into  a  combined  arms  and  serv¬ 
ices  context  by  using  appropriate  elements  of 
professional  and  self-development  programs, 
Mentors  continue  to  display  the  professional  val¬ 
ues  expected  of  an  officer,  serve  as  role  models 
and  provide  guidance  and  supervision  in  ensur¬ 
ing  that  captains  leant  the  right  lessons  in  some¬ 
times  challenging  circumstances.  Unit  and  orga¬ 
nizational  experiences  provide  the  real-world 
laboratory  in  which  captains  apply  theory,  exper¬ 
iment  with  innovative  solutions  to  old  problems 
and  develop  methods  of  attacking  new  and  dif¬ 
ferent  situations.  Service  schools  provide  the  en¬ 
vironment  which  broadens  their  knowledge  and 
introduces  new  challenges  and  education  and 
training  technologies.  Service  schools  also  pro¬ 
vide  training  support  materials  to  individuals, 
units  and  organizations  and  keep  the  computer 
knowledge  base  current  for  all  users. 

b.  Methods  To  Emphasize.  Captains  learn 
from  their  experiences,  whether  in  service 
schools,  on  field  exercises  or  from  simulations  of 
challenging  situations.  Small  group  instruction 
continues  to  provide  an  ideal  forum  for  leader¬ 
ship  development,  peer  interaction  and  individu¬ 
al  assessment.  Computer  assisted  instruction 
packages  and  wargame  simulations  (with  or  with¬ 
out  computers)  provide  excellent  learning  meth¬ 
ods  for  individuals  and  small  groups  during  serv¬ 
ice  school  and  unit  and  organization  assignments 
and  throughout  the  professional  development 
period. 

6.  Aim,  Major  Thrusts,  PDOS-Recommended 
Base  Policies  and  CSA  Modifications  to  Base 
Policies. 

a.  Aim.  The  aim  this  development  period: 
Captain  is  to  develop  through  a  combination  of 
education,  training,  self-development  and  assign¬ 
ments,  a  captain  who  is  branch  qualified,  compe¬ 
tent  to  command  at  company  level,  prepared  to 
serve  on  battalion,  brigade  and  higher  level  staffs 
and  prepared  for  further  branch  and/or  function¬ 
al  area  development. 


b.  Major  Thrusts.  The  following  major 
thrusts  assist  in  accomplishing  this  aim: 

(1)  Send  100  percent  of  the  captains,  as  a 
goal,  to  OAC  upon  selection  to  captain  and  prior 
to  company  command. 

(2)  Institute  a  common  core  curriculum  of 
skills,  knowledge  and  proficiencies  across  OACs 
and  tied  to  other  courses  (e.g.,  OBC). 

(3)  Verify  MQS  HI  skill  qualification. 

(4)  Have  all  captains,  as  a  goal,  branch 
qualified  at  company  level  prior  to  branch-imma¬ 
terial  assignments. 

(5)  Emphasize  importance  of  duty  as  an 
instructor  by  assigning  a  greater  number  of  for¬ 
mer  battalion  and  brigade  commanders  to  serv¬ 
ice  schools. 

(6)  Have  all  captains  (OPMD  and  AOR) 
attend  CAS3  prior  to  their  eighth  year  of  service. 

(a)  All  those  assigned  from  OAC  to  bri¬ 
gade  and  higher  staff  attend  CAS3  directly  out  of 
OAC. 

(b)  AH  those  assigned  overseas  from 
OAC,  attend  CAS3  directly  out  of  OAC. 

(c)  All  captains  attend  CAS3  prior  to 
brigade  or  higher  level  staff  assignment. 

c.  PDOS-Recommended  Base  Policies. 
These  policies  have  been  approved  in  concept  by 
the  CSA: 

(1)  Goal:  All  officers  attend  OAC  upon 
promotion  to  captain  and  prior  to  company 
command. 

(2)  TRADOC  evaluate  OAC  in  light  of 
OAC  mission  and  CAS3  to  ensure  that  there  ex¬ 
ists  no  unnecessary  duplication  between  the  two 
schools;  design  modules  into  OAC  which  support 
preparation  for  follow-on  attendance  to  CAS3. 

(3)  Company  level  branch  qualification 
occurs  prior  to  assignment  to  other  than  branch 
material  position  (e.g.,  functional  area,  civil 
schooling). 

(4)  All  OPMD  captains  will  attend  CAS3 
by  eighth  year  of  APCS. 

(a)  Ramp  to  2,400  in  FY  86. 

(b)  Ramp  to  4,500  in  FY  87. 

(5)  Assign  some  former  battalion  and  bri¬ 
gade  commanders  to  school  faculty. 

d.  CSA  Modifications  to  Base  Policies. 
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(1)  One  aspect  of  a  base  policy  recom¬ 
mended,  “With  full  implementation  of  CAS3,  of¬ 
ficers  will  only  attend  OAC  of  own  branch,"  The 
CSA  desires  that  some  selected  officers  be  pro¬ 
vided  an  opportunity  to  attend  an  OAC  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  branch  for  cross-fertilization  purposes. 

(2)  An  aspect  of  another  base  policy  rec¬ 
ommended,  "Some  CAS3  seminar  instructors 
should  be  former  battalion  commanders,  howev¬ 
er,  all  will  have  demonstrated  proficiency  at  the 
brigade  and  division  staff  level.”  The  CSA 
desires  that  the  policy  be  restated  to  allow  for 
"most”  CAS3  seminar  instructors  should  be  for¬ 
mer  battalion  commanders  (the  CSA  later  clari¬ 
fied  "most”  to  mean  approximately  50  percent). 

7.  References . 

a.  Refer  to  Annex  A,  System  Spread  Sheets, 
(Development  Period:  Captain)  spread  sheets 
that  define  the  officer  attributes,  list  develop¬ 
ment  period  policies  which  will  be  implemented 
as  they  are  approved,  list  specific  education  and 
training  methods  to  use,  assign  professional  de¬ 
velopment  roles  and  describe  the  current  and 
near  term  fiiture  environment  for  officers  during 
this  Development  Period. 

b.  Refer  to  Annex  CC,  Development  Period: 
Captain,  for  a  more  detailed  coverage  of  this  De¬ 
velopment  Period  and  a  discussion  of  the  policies 
that  operationalize  the  aim  and  major  thrusts 
which  were  approved  in  concept  by  the  CSA. 

c.  Refer  to  Annex  H,  Self-Development  And 
Individual  Assessment  Program,  for  a  discussion 
of  the  individual  assessment  program. 

d.  Refer  to  Annex  HH,  Reserve  Compo¬ 
nents,  for  a  discussion  of  the  thrusts  and  implica¬ 
tions  unique  to  the  Reserve  Components  for  this 
Development  Period. 

e.  Refer  to  Annex  S  for  a  discussion  of  ad¬ 
vanced  civil  schooling  during  this  period. 


tootlon  5.  Development  Period:  Major  And 
Lieutenant  Colonel. 

1.  Background. 

a.  This  Development  Period  begins  the  day 
an  officer  is  promoted  to  major  and  ends  with  his 
promotion  to  colonel  or  upon  his  retirement.  Ma¬ 
jor*  and  lieutenant  colonels  are  included  in  one 
Development  Period  as  the  kinds  of  schools,  as¬ 
signments  and  responsibilities  are  similar  for 
both  ranks.  Majors  and  lieutenant  colonels  share 
the  same  skills,  knowledge  and  abilities  with  the 


exception  that  the  latter  perform  duties  as  battal¬ 
ion  commanders  (a  few  majors  command  compa¬ 
nies,  batteries  and  troops).  Both  ranks  share  simi¬ 
lar  responsibilities  to  train  and  lead  soldiers  at 
roughly  the  same  levels  in  the  Army.  DOPMA 
currently  mandates  that  the  mandatory  retire¬ 
ment  for  non-promotable  selected  majors  be  at 
21  years  of  service  and  non-promotable  lieuten¬ 
ant  colonels  be  at  28  years  of  service. 

b.  During  this  Development  Period,  officers 
work  in  a  variety  of  challengihg  duty  positions. 
This  requires  a  significant  shift  from  the  compa¬ 
ny  grade  to  the  broader  field  grade  perspective 
with  increased  responsibilities.  Initially,  the  ma¬ 
jor's  focus  is  on  branch  related  experiences  and 
on  the  acquisition  of  additional  specialty  exper¬ 
tise.  With  maturation  through  the  Development 
Period,  the  officer  performs  across  a  Variety  of 
assignments  to  include  duty  as  a  battalion  or  bri¬ 
gade  staff  principal,  a  high  level  staff  officer,  a 
commander  or  its  equivalent.  By  the  end  of  the 
Development  Period,  the  officer  is  less  likely  to 
be  performing  in  purely  branch-related  positions 
and  is  more  likely  to  be  serving  in  branch-imma¬ 
terial  or  other  specialty-specific  positions.  Educa¬ 
tion  and  training  is  accomplished  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  military  and  civilian  resident  schooling, 
unit  and  organization  experiences  and  self- 
development. 

2.  Duties.  Field  grade  officers  command  battal¬ 
ions  or  equivalent  units  and  perform  duties  as 
staff  principals  and  action  officers  on  staffs  from 
battalion  through  Headquarters,  Department  of 
the  Army.  Most  field  grade  officer  assignments 
(80  percent)  are  within  a  TDA  organization. 
About  25  percent  of  lieutenant  colonels  have  the 
opportunity  to  command  during  their  career  and 
historically  about  half  of  those  selected  were  cho¬ 
sen  the  first  time  they  were  eligible.  Current  poli¬ 
cy  dictates  that  no  more  than  ten  percent  of  those 
selected  for  command  will  be  picked  from  "first 
time  eligibles.”  All  officers  selected  for  battalion- 
level  command  during  this  Development  Period 
attend  the  Pre-Command  Course  (majors  who 
command  companies  do  not  attend  PCC). 

3.  Frame  of  Reference.  Majors  and  lieutenant 
colonels  develop  a  frame  of  reference  that  ranges 
from  battalion  or  equivalent  level  through  any 
level  within  Department  of  Defense.  This  expan¬ 
sion  in  frame  of  reference  is  summarized  in  the 
following  discussion  of  the  officer  attributes  at 
the  end  of  the  major  and  lieutenant  colonel  De¬ 
velopment  Period. 

a.  BE.  As  leaders,  majors  and  lieutenant  col¬ 
onels  are  committed  to  the  Professional  Army 


Ethic  and  internalize  the  appropriate  profession* 
al  character  traits.  This  means  that  the  field  grade 
officer  behaves  in  a  fashion  that  is  consistent 
with  high  moral  and  ethical  values  and  must  un¬ 
derstand  what  the  Army  mission  of  protecting 
the  Nation  entails.  As  a  role  model  and  mentor 
for  company  grade  officers,  he  prepares  himself 
physically  and  psychologically  for  the  rigors  of 
war.  He  develops  the  ability  to  demonstrate  a 
tenacity  for  mission  accomplishment  and  the 
flexibility  and  courage  to  change  as  is  required  by 
the  situation. 

b.  KNOW.  At  the  end  of  the  development 
period,  majors  and  lieutenant  colonels  know  the 
factors  of  military  leadership,  know  human  na¬ 
ture  and  know  their  own  limitations.  Additional¬ 
ly,  majors  and  lieutenant  colonels  must  know 
their  jobs.  They  are  expected  to  be  experts  in 
their  branch  and/or  functional  areas  to  include 
operations  and  support  doctrine  at  the  corps  lev¬ 
el  and  below.  As  key  staff  officers  and  battalion 
commanders,  majors  and  lieutenant  colonels  un¬ 
derstand  “How  the  Army  Fights,"  to  include  how 
other  branches,  functional  areas,  the  Army  and 
other  services  work  together  to  multiply  combat 
power  and  obtain  national  objectives.  Majors 
and  lieutenant  colonels  also  understand  “How 
the  Army  Works"— its  functions:  structuring, 
manning,  equipping,  training,  managing,  mobil¬ 
izing  and  deploying,  sustaining  and  managing  in¬ 
formation.  In  summary,  the  field  grade  officer 
deals  with  all  the  complexities  of  the  major  ele¬ 
ments  of  growing,  fighting  and  sustaining  the  Ar¬ 
my.  This  requires  a  commensurate  growth  in  the 
mastery  of  the  art  and  science  of  war,  staff  tech¬ 
niques  and  the  application  of  decisions  and  tech¬ 
niques  that  resolve  problems. 

c.  DO.  Majors  and  lieutenant  colonels  pro¬ 
vide  direction  in  the  Army  by  commanding,  lead¬ 
ing,  organizing  and  training  units  and  organiza¬ 
tions  at  battalion  or  equivalent  level.  As 
implementors,  majors  and  lieutenant  colonels  in¬ 
tegrate,  coordinate  and  direct  staffs,  provide  and 
supervise  high  quality  instruction  within  the  edu¬ 
cation  system  and  translate  and  articulate  the  in¬ 
tent  from  higher  organization  levels  into  direct 
functioning  activities.  As  motivators,  majors  and 
lieutenant  colonels  establish  the  institutional  cli¬ 
mate  which  produces  initiative,  trust,  self-devel¬ 
opment  and  commitment  in  subordinates.  Final¬ 
ly,  as  integrators  of  weapons  systems  on  the 
battlefield,  they  mold  multiple  teams  into  a 
smoothly  functioning  system  while  making  ad¬ 
justments  to  this  system  based  on  the  dictates  of 
the  environment. 


4.  Schooling  And  Related  Development  Period 
Experiences. 

a.  The  primary  military  education  experi¬ 
ence  for  most  majors  and  lieutenant  colonels  is 
through  participation  in  a  resident  or  non-resi¬ 
dent  Command  and  Staff  College  (CSC).  Cur¬ 
rently,  about  one-half  of  a  year  group  attends  a 
resident  program;  an  additional  one-third  com¬ 
plete  the  course  through  non-resident  instruction. 
For  the  majority  of  field  grade  officers,  CSC  is 
the  last  formal  military  education  opportunity 
available  to  them. 

b.  Because  of  the  broad  range  of  assignment 
opportunities  available  to  field  grade  officers  and 
the  requisite  shift,  in  frame  of  reference  which 
accompanies  their  assignments,  the  CSC  experi¬ 
ence  will  occur  as  early  as  possible  upon  selection 
for  promotion  to  major.  To  provide  mere  officers 
the  opportunity  for  a  significant  educational  ex¬ 
perience,  multiple  routes  to  an  increased  military 
education  level  (MEL)  4  (CSC  level)  are  envi¬ 
sioned.  Specifically,  in  addition  to  the  current 
resident  and  non-resident  CSC,  constructive 
credit  and  foreign  school  programs,  the  Program 
Manager  Course,  the  Logistics  Executive  Devel¬ 
opment  Course  and  the  Training  with  Industry 
programs,  when  connected  with  a  land  warfare 
and  support  core  curriculum,  will  increase  the 
number  of  officers  who  can  participate  in  a  resi¬ 
dential  development  experience.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  expanded  opportunities  and  the  need 
for  a  broadened  base  of  knowledge,  MEL  4,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  becomes  a  formal  requirement  for  se¬ 
lection  to  lieutenant  colonel. 

c.  The  multiple  and  non-standard  routes  to 
MEL  4  plus  the  job  demands  associated  with 
field  grade  officers  assignments  dictates  the  need 
for  a  Common  Core  of  skills,  knowledge  and  abil¬ 
ities  for  the  field  grade  officer.  Accordingly,  the 
MQS  system  is  to  be  expanded  to  major  (MQS 
IV)  and  lieutenant  colonels  (MQS  V)  and  those 
officers  participating  in  other  than  the  Command 
and  Oenerat  Staff  Officer  Course  (COSOC)  will 
also  complete  the  CSC  level  Army  land  warfare 
and  support  common  core  course  work  through 
school  elective,  resident  experience  at  Fort  Leav¬ 
enworth  or  non-resident  means.  Additionally,  a 
two  week  resident  phase  for  the  non-resident  CO¬ 
SOC  provides  the  opportunity  for  enhanced  inte¬ 
gration  of  battle  skill  and  doctrinal  concepts  in  a 
simulation  environment  not  currently  available. 

d.  For  a  few  selected  officers,  attendance  at  a 
second  year  school  opportunity  at  Fort  Leaven¬ 
worth  exists  through  the  Advanced  Military 
Studies  Program  (AMSP).  These  officers  experi¬ 
ence  a  broad,  deep  military  education  in  the  art 
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and  science  of  war  at  the  tactical  and  operational 
levels  which  goes  beyond  CGSOC  in  theoretical 
depth  and  practical  application.  Graduates  ob¬ 
tain  refined  competence  and  in-depth  expertise 
and  skills  associated  with  the  conduct  of  the  com¬ 
bined  arms  battle  and  an  ability  to  think  about 
the  conduct  of  war  in  its  broadest  aspects. 

J.  Roles  And  Methods  In  The  Development  Of 
The  Major  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  (Throughout 
The  Development  Period). 

b.  Development  Roles.  Majors  and  lieuten¬ 
ant  colonels  continue  this  training  and  education 
through  combinations  of  a  military  reading  pro¬ 
gram,  computer  assisted  instruction  (CAl)  pack¬ 
ages,  teleconferencing  simulations  and  wargames 
to  augment  field  training  opportunities.  These  of¬ 
ficers  also  continue  to  receive  guidance  and 
coaching  from  unit  and  organization  mentors 
through  field  trips,  case  studies,  professional  de¬ 
velopment  seminars  and  other  experimental  ap¬ 
plications.  Mentors  in  the  school  stress  experien¬ 
tial  learning  in  a  small  group  environment  and 
provide  developmental  feedback  on  individual 
strengths  and  weaknesses  through  an  individual 
assessment  program.  The  school's  role  remains 
oriented  on  teaching,  providing  training  support 
materials  for  the  field,  keeping  the  knowledge 
base  current  for  Multiple  users  and  functions  and 
stressing  the  development  of  complex  integration 
and  synthesis  skills. 

b.  Methods  to  Emphasize.  Small  group  learn¬ 
ing  experiences  under  the  expert  tutelage  of  an 
experienced  mentor  continues  to  provide  the  ap¬ 
propriate  medium  for  development  both  in  the 
school  and  in  the  unit  or  organization.  New  edu¬ 
cational  technologies  such  as  CAI,  teleconferenc¬ 
ing,  “smart"  courseware,  artificial  intelligence 
and  expert  systems  are  all  usefbl  aids  for  contin¬ 
ued  development  opportunities.  Individual  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  development  becomes  the  key  to 
any  additional  real  growth  in  Held  grade  officer 
development. 

6.  Aims,  Major  Thrusts,  PDOS-Recommended 
Base  Policies  and  CSA  Modifications  to  Base 
Policies. 

a.  Aims.  The  aims  of  the  major  and  lieuten¬ 
ant  colonel  Development  Period  are  to: 

(I)  Develop  field  grade  officers  who  pos¬ 
sess  the  body  of  knowledge  and  conceptual  skills 
necessary  to  perform  successfully  in  field  grade 
command  positions  and  in  staff  positions  at  oil 
levels  of  the  Army. 


(2)  Provide  a  small  number  of  officers  a 
broad  and  deep  education  in  the  art  and  science 
of  war  at  the  tactical  and  operational  levels. 

b.  Major  Thrusts.  The  major  thrusts  of  this 
Development  Period  are  to: 

(1)  Provide  command  and  staff  level  edu¬ 
cation  (MEL  4)  for  all  majors. 

(2)  Provide  multiple  routes  to  command 
and  staff  level  schooling  with  MEL  4  a  prerequi¬ 
site  for  active  component  promotion  to  lieuten¬ 
ant  colonel. 

(3)  Have  a  MEL  4  land  warfare  and  sup¬ 
port  core  curriculum  for  alternative  command 
and  staff  level  schools. 

(4)  Continue  the  Advanced  Military  Stud¬ 
ies  Program. 

(5)  Continue  pre-command  training 
which  provides  a  review  and  update  for  an  offi¬ 
cer  assuming  command. 

(6)  Expand  the  MQS  program  to  include 
majors  (MQS  IV)  and  lieutenant  colonels  (MQS 
V). 

c.  PDOS-Recommended  Base  Policies. 
These  policies  have  been  approved  in  concept  by 
the  CSA: 

(1)  All  active  component  officers  will 
complete  a  resident  or  non-resident  command 
and  staff  level  course  prior  to  selection  to  lieuten¬ 
ant  colonel.  This  course  will  include  a  command 
and  staff  level  land  warfighting  and  support  doc¬ 
trine  core. 

(2)  A  small  number  of  MEL  4  graduates 
will  be  provided  opportunities  for  an  Advanced 
Military  Studies  Program  (AMSP)  emphasizing 
the  integration  of  the  Art  and  Science  of  War  at 
the  operational  level,  in  joint  and  combined  op¬ 
erations  and  across  the  full  spectrum  of  conflict. 
Actions  related  to  AMSP  include: 

(a)  Maintain  enrollment  at  48  students. 
Evaluate  student,  cost  and  benefit  tradeoffs,  then 
make  decision  on  fbture  course  enrollment. 

(b)  Publish  a  DA  circular  which  formal¬ 
izes  the  selection  process. 

(c)  Commander,  TRADOC  determine 
correct  branch  and  skill  mix  for  course  attendees. 

(3)  Publish  an  Army  Regulation  which 
will  define  pre-command  course  policies,  pur¬ 
poses  and  responsibilities. 


(4)  Develop  a  pre-command  course  tai¬ 
lored  to  the  needs  of  RC  lieutenant  colonel 
commanders. 

d.  CSA  Modifications  to  Base  Policies:  One 
aspect  of  a  base  poli.y  suggested,  “Promotion 
boards  selecting  majors  will  select  officers  for  res¬ 
ident  Command  and  Staff  level  schooling,”  is  not 
approved  as  stated.  The  CSA  desires  two  separate 
boards,  one  for  selection  to  major  and  one  for 
school  selection.  CSC  selection  will  remain  at 
four  annual  considerations. 

7.  References, 

a.  Refer  to  Annex  A,  System  Spread  Sheets 
(Development  Period;  Major  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel)  which  defines  the  officer  attributes,  lists 
development  period  policies  that  will  be  imple¬ 
mented  as  they  are  approved,  specifies  education 
and  training  methods  to  use,  assigns  professional 
development  roles  and  describes  the  current  and 
near-term  fliture  environment  for  officers  during 
this  development  period. 

b.  Refer  to  Annex  DD,  Development  Period: 
Major  and  Lieutenant  Colonel,  for  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  coverage  of  this  Development  Period  and  a 
discussion  of  the  selection  for  CSC,  alternative 
MEL  4  opportunities,  the  Advanced  Military 
Studies  Program  and  functional  development 
during  this  period. 

c.  Refer  to  Annex  S,  Advanced  Civil  School¬ 
ing,  for  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  utilization  of 
officers  with  advanced  civil  schooling  during  this 
period. 

d.  Refer  to  Annex  R,  Command,  for  a  more 
detailed  discussion  of  the  lieutenant  colonel  Pre- 
Command  Course,  including  the  RC  Pre-Com¬ 
mand  Course. 

e.  Refer  to  Annex  HH,  Reserve  Compo¬ 
nents,  for  more  detailed  coverage  of  the  Reserve 
Components  in  this  development  period. 

f.  Refer  to  Annex  H,  Self-Development  and 
Individual  Assessment  Program,  for  a  discussion 
of  the  individual  assessment  program,  MQS  IV 
and  MQS  V. 


••otlon  I.  Development  Period:  Colonel. 

/.  Background:  The  colonel  development  peri¬ 
od  begins  the  day  an  officer  is  promoted  to  colo¬ 
nel  and  ends  upon  the  officer’s  retirement  or  pro¬ 
motion  to  brigadier  general.  Approximately  SO 
percent  of  Army  lieutenant  colonels  will  be  pro¬ 
moted  to  colonel.  They  have  diversified  military 
experience,  generally  in  two  or  more  areas 


(branch  and  functional),  have  usually  attended 
all  traditional  Army  schools  through  CSC,  very 
often  possess  an  advanced  degree  and  have  usual¬ 
ly  commanded  at  least  once  during  their  careers. 

2.  Duties:  Colonels  bridge  the  managerial  gap 
between  direct  or  mid-level  leaders  and  the  exec¬ 
utive  level  of  authority  and  responsibility.  They 
command  brigades,  regiments,  groups,  division 
artilleries  and  division  support  commands,  as 
well  as  many  Army  installations  and  support  ac¬ 
tivities.  They  manage  major  Army  and  DOD 
projects  and  programs.  Colonels  serve  as  division 
chiefs  of  staff,  principal  staff  officers  in  Army 
corps  and  division  chief)  at  echelons  above 
corps,  They  head  departments  at  major  training 
centers  and  schools. 

3.  Frame  Of  Reference,  The  expanded  frame  of 
reference  required  of  colonels  is  summarized  in 
the  following  discussions  of  officer  attributes  at 
the  end  of  the  colonel  Development  Period. 

a.  BE.  Colonels  develop  sufficient  breadth  of 
perspective  to  shape  the  development  of  systems 
and  to  set  the  climate  for  command,  self-develop¬ 
ment  and  mentoring.  They  serve  as  role  models 
for  the  Army  at  large  and  represent  the  Army  at 
organizations  outside  the  Army. 

b.  KNOW.  As  a  senior  leader,  the  colonel 
must  exercise  advanced  reasoning  and  analytical 
skills  while  functioning  primarily  as  an  integra¬ 
tor-one  who  can  successfully  manage  and 
orchestrate  many  systems.  Colonels  rely  heavily 
on  synthesizing  and  conceptual  thought  processes 
for  decision  making  while  retaining  analytical 
skills,  enabling  them  to  assess,  allocate  and  inte¬ 
grate  forces  which  plan  and  execute  tactical  and 
operational  orders. 

c.  DO.  The  colonel’s  warfighting  orientation 
is  on  general  tactical  command  (see  Figure  IV- 13, 
Chapter  IV)  of  brigades  and  similar  levels  and  on 
operations  and  support  doctrine  at  corps  and 
echelons  above  corps.  Many  will  be  architects  of 
policy  at  the  strategic  level  of  war  and  must, 
therefore,  understand  national  and  allied 
strategy. 

4.  Schooling  And  Related  Development  Period 
Experiences. 

a.  The  primary  military  education  experi¬ 
ence  for  active  component  colonels  is  the  Senior 
Service  College  (SSC),  either  resident  or  non-resi¬ 
dent  or  an  alternative  experience,  each  of  which 
qualifies  for  award  of  the  MEL  1  designation. 
The  Senior  Service  Colleges  of  the  US  Armed 
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Forces  have  been  traditionally  viewed  as  the  pre¬ 
mier  military  educational  institutions  that  of¬ 
ficers  can  attend. 

b.  SSC  resident  options  include  five  US  mili¬ 
tary  colleges,  three  foreign  or  international  mili¬ 
tary  colleges  and  equivalent  fellowship  or  re¬ 
search  programs.  In  academic  year  1985-1986, 
the  Army  will  send  373  active  and  reserve  com¬ 
ponent  officers  to  these  resident  programs.  An¬ 
other  298  will  begin  SSC  level  studies  as  non¬ 
residents.  The  majority  of  Army  colonels  achieve 
MEL  1  by  attendance  at  the  Army  War  College. 

c.  The  purpose  of  SSC-level  education  is  to 
prepare  senior  field  grade  officers  of  both  the 
active  and  reserve  components  for  service,  dur¬ 
ing  peace  and  war,  in  command  and  staff  posi¬ 
tions  requiring  the  leadership  and  management 
of  diverse  activities  at  the  highest  levels  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  Army  which  require  increas¬ 
ingly  frequent  interface  with  other  services,  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  and  civilian  institutions. 

d.  The  responsibilities  that  a  colonel  will  as¬ 
sume,  especially  in  light  of  fhture  technological 
changes,  make  it  imperative  that  he  be  provided 
the  necessary  decision  making  skills  at  the  appro¬ 
priate  time  to  ensure  his  success  on  the  future 
battlefield,  in  high  level  staff  positions  or  in  any 
other  demanding  position  he  may  assume.  It  is 
incumbent  on  the  Army’s  professional  develop¬ 
ment  system  to  provide  eveiy  active  component 
colonel  the  opportunity  to  obtain  the  skills  which 
will  enable  him  to  operate  at  a  higher  frame  of 
reference.  This  educational  experience  must  take 
place  early  in  the  Development  Period,  prefera¬ 
bly  upon  the  selection  of  an  officer  for  colonel. 
Therefore,  when  the  new  colonel  assumes  his  first 
position,  he  will  have  the  perspective  and  skills  to 
perform  in  his  role  as  a  senior  leader. 

e.  Ideally,  all  colonels  would  attend  SSC  on  a 
resident  basis,  however,  resource  constraints  pre¬ 
clude  this.  It  is  essential  that  some  Army  officers 
attend  other  Service's  SSCs  and  vice  versa.  This 
cross-fertilization  improves  the  colonel's  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  Joint  operations.  Alternative  MEL  1 
experiences  should  include  additional  fellowship 
and  research  associate  programs  and  the  non-res¬ 
ident  programs  of  other  US  SSCs. 

f.  SSC  level  education  must  provide  a  com¬ 
mon  core  curriculum  of  proficiencies  and  knowl¬ 
edge  appropriate  to  the  responsibilities  of  colo¬ 
nels.  This  common  core  encompasses  an 
understanding  of  national  strategy  and  policy,  ex¬ 
ecutive  development  skills,  integrative  processes, 
the  human  dimension  of  combat,  an  historical 
perspective  of  war,  the  ability  to  envision  fliture 


wars  and  how  the  Army  runs  and  fights.  The  two 
areas  not  traditionally  treated  satisfactorily  in 
SSC  programs  other  than  resident  AWC  are  how 
the  Army  runs  and  how  it  fights.  It  is  absolutely 
essential  that  all  colonels  have  a  full  understand¬ 
ing  of  both.  To  achieve  this  goal  the  AWC  should 
develop  both  “Warfighting — Echelons  Above 
Corps"  and  “How  the  Army  Runs"  courses  which 
would  be  presented  to  all  officers  who  receive 
MEL  I  education  and  training,  regardless  of 
source. 

g.  Subsequent  Development.  Many  of  the  de¬ 
velopmental  programs  available  to  majors  and 
lieutenant  colonels  have  their  counterparts  at  the 
colonel  level.,  This  is  particularly  true  Of  function¬ 
al  area  training.  Depending  on  need,  colonels 
may  attend  language  schools,  systems  manage¬ 
ment  courses,  force  integration  training  or  securi¬ 
ty  assistance  orientation,  to  cite  but  a  few  special¬ 
ized  opportunities.  Colonels  en  route  to 
“centrally-select"  command  or  project  manage¬ 
ment  positions  will  attend  the  Pre-Command 
Course.  These  courses  refresh  the  officer  on  the 
art  of  command,  Army  warfighting  and  support 
doctrines  and  any  technical  subjects  considered 
necessary.  Selected  colonels  can  apply  for  execu¬ 
tive  development  opportunities  under  the  Ad¬ 
vanced  Management  Program  or  the  Senior  Fel¬ 
lows  Program. 

3,  Roles  And  Methods  In  The  Development  Of 
Colonels. 

a.  The  colonel  assumes  flill  responsibility  for 
his  professional  development.  Even  at  SSC  he 
wilt  play  the  prominent  role  in  determining  the 
course  and  extent  of  his  professional  education. 
Subsequently,  he  will  assess  Anther  needs  and 
seek  assistance  for  himself  and  his  organization 
from  mentors,  schools  and  other  resources.  Colo¬ 
nels  must  do  “constant  battle”  with  the  tendency 
to  allow  the  pressures  of  the  day  to  erode  person¬ 
al  and  organizational  readiness. 

b.  Mentors,  for  the  most  part,  will  be  general 
officers  who  must  optimize  the  valuable  com¬ 
modity  of  time  they  have  to  develop  subordinate 
colonels.  They  hold  command  and  staff  confer¬ 
ences,  seminars  and  exercises  and  teach  perhaps 
less  directly  than  by  their  examples  of  ethical 
conduct,  executive  style  and  command  climate. 

c.  The  organization's  role  in  a  colonel's  de¬ 
velopment  is  mostly  passive,  Colonels  learn  the 
art  of  controlling  large  organizations  through 
their  experiences  in  them.  Moreover,  colonels 
leant  to  shape  and  develop  organizations  rather 
than  be  shaped  and  developed  by  them, 
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d.  Service  schools  provide  training  support 
to  colonels  on  an  individual  basis  and  aid  them 
in  a  broad  range  of  objectives  related  to  unit 
training.  Schools  also  respond  to  doctrinal  con¬ 
cepts  from  the  field.  Increasingly  in  the  future, 
this  interaction  between  officers  in  the  field  and 
schools  will  be  conducted  through  electronic 
means, 

6.  Aim,  Major  Thrusts ,  PDOS-Recommended 
Base  Policies  and  CSA  Modifications  to  Base 
Policies . 

a.  Aim.  The  aim  of  the  Colonel's  develop¬ 
ment  period  is  to  develop  a  senior  field  grade 
officer  who  possesses  the  body  of  knowledge, 
conceptual  and  cognitive  skills,  expanded  fVame 
of  reference  and  integrative  ability  to  perform 
successfully  in  senior  command  and  staff  posi¬ 
tions  at  high  levels  within  the  Army  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense. 

b.  Major  Thrusts.  The  major  thrusts  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  aim  are: 

(1)  Provide  all  active  component  OPMD 
officers  the  opportunity  to  obtain  MEL  1  upon 
selection  to  colonel. 

(2)  Warfighting  (echelons  above  corps) 
and  “How  the  Army  Runs''  will  be  part  of  the 
core  curriculum  for  all  MEL  1  producing 
programs. 

(3)  Meet  the  pre-command  needs  of  all 
active  and  reserve  component  colonels. 

(4)  Formalize  the  linkage  between  the  in¬ 
termediate  and  senior  level  schools. 

c.  PDOS-Recommended  Base  Policies, 
These  policies  have  been  approved  in  concept  by 
the  CSA: 

(1)  All  active  component  (OPMD) 
promotable  lieutenant  colonels  and  colonels  will 
receive  an  opportunity  to  attain  MEL  1  level  edu¬ 
cation  (resident,  non-resident  or  other). 

(2)  All  officers  awarded  MEL  1  will  com¬ 
plete  two  courses:  “Warfighting  (echelons  above 
corps)"  and  “How  the  Army  Runs"  to  be  offered 
and  conducted  by  AWC  (resident,  non-resident 
or  other). 

(3)  The  AWC  will  remain  a  FOA  of  ODC- 
SOPS;  ODCSOPS  develop  a  formal  curriculum 
coordination  procedure  between  TRADOC  and 
AWC. 

(4)  Develop  a  pre-command  course  tai¬ 
lored  to  the  needs  of  RC  colonel  commanders. 


(3)  Publish  an  Army  Regulation  which 
will  define  pre-command  course  policies,  pur¬ 
poses  and  responsibilities. 

d.  CSA  Modifications  to  Base  Policies.  Simi¬ 
lar  to  Development  Period:  Major  and  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Colonel,  an  aspect  of  a  base  policy  suggested, 
“The  promotion  board  selecting  colonels  will 
identify  resident  SSC  attendees"  and  “remaining 
selectees  will  enroll  in  the  AWCCPS  or  other 
non-resident  program."  This  policy  is  not  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  CSA  and  is  currently  under  review 
along  with  the  policy  for  Development  Period: 
Major  And  Lieutenant  Colonel',  Furthermore,  the 
CSA  is  deferring  approval  of  the  concept  that 
only  promotable  lieutenant  colonels  and  colonels 
will  attend  SSC  or  equivalent  level  schooling 
pending  additional  research  on  the  potential  of 
the  policy  to  impact  on  the  selection  of  general 
officers. 

7.  References, 

a.  Refer  to  Annex  A,  System  Spread  Sheets 
(Development  Period:  Colonel)  which  defines 
the  officer  attributes,  lists  Development  Period 
policies,  lists  specific  education  and  training 
methods  to  use,  assigns  professional  develop¬ 
ment  roles  and  describes  the  current  and  near- 
term  future  environment  for  officers  during  this 
development  period. 

b.  Refer  to  Annex  EE,  Development  Period: 
Colonel,  for  a  complete  discussion  of  this  Devel¬ 
opment  Period. 

c.  Refer  to  Annex  R,  Command,  for  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  pre-command  courses. 

d.  Refer  to  Annex  HH,  Reserve  Compo¬ 
nents,  for  a  discussion  of  the  Reserve  Component 
aspects  of  this  development  period. 

e.  Refer  to  Annex  H,  Self-Development  And 
Individual  Assessment  Program,  for  a  discussion 
of  the  individual  assessment  program. 

Station  7.  Development  Period:  Srlgadlor  And 
Major  General. 

/.  Background. 

a.  Promotion  to  brigadier  general  represents 
the  most  selective  transition  in  an  officer's  pro¬ 
fessional  career.  Each  year  the  Army  selects  60- 
70  officers  to  be  brigadier  generals,  representing 
two  percent  of  eligible  colonels.  On  average,  the 
newly  selected  general  has  24  years  of  service  and 
4.3  years  in  grade  as  a  colonel.  Most  have  bene¬ 
fited  fVom  at  least  one  below-the-zone  promo¬ 
tion.  Nearly  all  have  attained  MEL  1 . 
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b,  The  transition  brings  a  quantum  leap  in 
the  expectations  of  subordinates  and  the  public. 
People  in  and  out  of  the  service  expect  generals 
to  give  direction,  to  decide  what  things  are  most 
important  and  to  know  what  to  do  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Thus,  Army  brigadier  and  major 
generals  have  entered  a  development  period  in 
which  the  increase  in  responsibilities,  expecta¬ 
tions  and,  of  course,  prestige  exceeds  that  of  any 
previous  transition. 

c.  About  70  percent  of  brigadier  generals  can 
expect  promotion  to  mgjor  general.  Mandatory 
retirement  for  brigadier  generals  occurs  at  30 
years  of  service  or  five  years  in  grade,  whichever 
is  later.  Promotion  opportunity  for  mgjor. gener¬ 
als  is  approximately  23  percent,  Mandatory  re¬ 
tirement  for  those  not  promoted  is  the  later  of  33 
years  of  service  or  five  years  in  grade. 

2.  Duties. 

a.  Brigadier  and  major  general  assignment 
patterns  are  highly  diverse.  About  20  percent  at  a 
given  time  serve  overseas.  Some  40  percent  serve 
in  Army  CONUS  commands.  Another  25  percent 
serve  on  the  DA  Staff  or  its  field  operating  agen¬ 
cies  (FOAs).  The  remaining  15  percent  occupy 
DOD,  JCS,  CONUS  unified  command  or  special 
activity  positions.  Many  brigadier  generals  serve 
as  deputy  commanders  or  assistant  division  com¬ 
manders.  More  command  positions  exist  for  ma¬ 
jor  generals.  The  majority  of  assignments  avail¬ 
able  during  this  Development  Period,  however, 
will  be  at  the  integrating  staff  level.  Approxi¬ 
mately  35  percent  of  brigadier  generals  and  55 
percent  of  major  generals  hold  jobs  involving  sig¬ 
nificant  joint  or  joint  and  combined  interface. 

b.  A  significant  and  growing  number  of  gen¬ 
eral  officer  positions  require  either  a  specific 
branch  or  functional  area  background.  Generals 
will  need  well  developed  executive  and  leader¬ 
ship  talent  as  always,  but  they  will  increasingly 
come  to  their  job  with  qualifications  as  ex¬ 
perts— qualifications  that  will  be  essential  to 
competent  direction  of  the  Army. 

3.  Frame  Of  Reference.  All  general  officers 
need  to  understand  the  broad  perspective  of  the 
Total  Army  in  order  to  give  purpose  and  direc¬ 
tion  to  their  organizations.  Their  expanded  frame 
of  reference  includes  Joint  and  Combined  inter¬ 
action  and  civil-military  interface.  This  expand¬ 
ed  frame  of  reference  is  summarized  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  discussion. 

a.  BE.  Generals  are  the  standard  against 
which  the  ethical,  moral  and  professional  well¬ 
being  of  the  officer  corps  is  measured. 


b.  KNOW.  Brigadier  and  major  generals  op¬ 
erate  at  levels  where  complexity  and  uncertainty 
are  critical  factors  to  be  managed.  The  problems 
brought  to  the  general  for  resolution  demand 
more  than  analytical  dissection.  They  require 
conceptual  thinking  and  a  synthesizing  of  diverse 
elements  and  disciplines.  The  new  general  finds 
himself  deciding  issues  for  his  organization  or  the 
Army  as  a  whole,  the  impacts  of  which  will  be  felt 
years  after  his  departure.  The  general's  develop¬ 
ment,  therefore,  must  enhance  his  capacity  for 
multi-variate  thinking  and  for  looking  several 
years  into  the  future  to  anticipate  complex  and 
uncertain  future  needs  and  discern  the  long  range 
impact  of  present  policies.  The  general  faces  the 
same  conditions  of  complexity  and  uncertainty 
in  combat  but  mtist  be  prepared  to  make  deci¬ 
sions  under  much  more  compressed  time  con¬ 
straints.  Thus  the  new  general  must  become  ex¬ 
pert  on  how  the  Army  runs  from  troop  duty  and 
installation  management  through  the  Army’s  role 
in  the  national  defense  establishment.  The  gener¬ 
al  mult  also  nurture  an  understanding  of  doctrine 
and  the  conduct  of  wartime  combat  and  support 
operations  from  division  through  theater  levels. 

c.  DO.  It  it  at  the  level  of  brigadier  and  ma¬ 
jor  general  that  an  officer  exercises  command 
and  leads  more  indirectly,  knowing  by  now  he 
must  accomplish  his  work  through  others,  In 
command  positions,  he  integrates  staffs  and  sub¬ 
ordinate  commanders  who  directly  command  or¬ 
ganizations,  In  both  command  and  staff  posi¬ 
tions,  he  must  establish  an  organizational  climate 
productive  of  mutual  confidence,  support  and 
understanding. 

4,  Schooling  And  Subsequent  Related  Develop¬ 
ment  Period  Experience. 

a.  Brigadier  generals  attend  a  transition 
course  soon  after  selection.  In  1984  the  course 
consisted  of  two  weeks  (one  week  for  RC)  of  ori¬ 
entation  briefings,  seminars  and  addresses.  This 
also  included  stress  management  orientation,  a 
visit  to  Congress,  seminars  on  generalship,  man¬ 
agement  instruction  and  force  integration 
training. 

b,  Future  brigadier  general  transition  pro¬ 
grams  must  accomplish  developmental  and  as¬ 
signment  oriented  goals  in  addition  to  the  DA 
orientation: 

(I)  All  new  AC  generals  should  attend  an 
executive  development  course  to  acquire  the  nec¬ 
essary  understanding  of  themselves  and  alterna¬ 
tive  management  styles.  Oiven  the  demands 
about  to  be  placed  on  them  for  leadership  of  targe 
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organizations,  it  is  essential  that  they  become  ad¬ 
ept  at  effective  decision  making  and  organiza¬ 
tional  management  techniques, 

(2)  Generals  must  have  an  understanding 
of  national  strategy  and  the  Army’s  operational 
doctrine.  They  should  prepare  to  direct  the  Ar¬ 
my's  transition  to  war  and  theater  operations. 
Their  specific  responsibilities  need  to  be  linked 
through  a  shared  concept  of  Army,  Joint  and 
Combined  doctrine.  To  this  end  the  brigadier 
general  transition  program  will  include  a  seminar 
in  Army  doctrine  and  an  exercise  involving  plan¬ 
ning  and  operations  at  theater  level  or  above. 

(3)  General  officer  designees  do  not  auto¬ 
matically  know  how  to  be  generals  by  virtue  of 
their  selection.  Generalship  brings  major  changes 
to  an  officer’s  life  and  that  of  his  family.  The 
formal  transition  program  should  give  the  tech¬ 
niques,  formalities,  public  expectations  and  other 
nuances  of  generalship  more  prominence. 

(4)  New  generals  require  new  perspectives 
on  the  broadened  nature  of  policy  planning  and 
policy  making  intrinsic  to  their  responsibilities. 
The  general  officer’s  frame  of  reference  involves 
extended  time  horizons  over  which  his  decisions 
will  have  effect.  The  ability  to  manipulate  the 
complexities  of  the  environment  in  order  to  fa¬ 
vorably  influence  the  outcome  of  events  is  such 
that  a  simple  exprnsion  of  the  same  practices 
used  as  a  colonel  will  not  work.  The  totality  of 
the  shift  is  such  that  more  sophisticated  decision 
making  tools  and  thinking  processes  are  required. 
Information  retrieval  and  decision  aids,  synthesis 
and  conceptual  skills  all  facilitate  the  transition 
to  generalship.  To  facilitate  this  aspect  of  the 
transition,  additional  development  training  will 
be  offered  in  the  form  of  a  future  policy  impact 
exercise. 

c.  The  General  Officer  Continuing  Educa¬ 
tion  Program  will  continue  to  consist  of  the  three 
components  identified  in  the  1978  RETO  Study: 
interassignment  transitions,  executive  develop¬ 
ment  courses  and  orientations. 

(1)  Inter-assignment  transition  refers  to 
the  preparation  in  specific  skills  and  knowledge 
required  of  generals  in  order  for  them  to  function 
effectively  from  the  outset  in  their  next 
assignment. 

(2)  Executive  development  courses  are  the 
education  and  training  for  generals  in  areas  of 
general  relevance  to  a  range  of  executive  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  general  officer  positions. 

(3)  Orientations  and  updates  pi  v>  vide  in¬ 
formation  to  generals  on  cuirent  Army  policies, 


programs,  plans  and  problems  considered  by  the 
Army  leadership  to  be  of  high  priority.  These 
updates  take  a  variety  of  forms,  including  the 
Chief  of  Staffs  Weekly  Summary,  command  con¬ 
ferences  and  special  topic  briefing  teams. 

d.  Generals  shape  organizations  and  at  se¬ 
nior  levels  shape  the  environments  in  which  the 
Army  exists.  A  large  part  of  their  contribution 
lies  in  developing  Army  structures,  reinforcing  its 
ethic,  motivating  its  personnel  and  employing  its 
resources.  These  executive  functions  are  difficult 
to  instil!  in  an  officer,  dependent  as  they  are  on 
innate  cognitive  abilities.  The  role  of  develop¬ 
mental  courses  is  to  draw  out  and  orient  talented 
leaders  so  they  may  realize  their  full  potential  as 
corporate  directors  of  the  Army. 

c.  At  least  three  limitations  constrain  general 
officer  executive  development  and  training.  One 
is  the  notion  that  general  officer  time  is  too  valu¬ 
able  to  spend  on  education.  Only  repeated  gui¬ 
dance  to  the  contrary  from  the  top  will  reverse 
this  attitude.  Second,  General  Officer  Manage¬ 
ment  Office  (GOMO)  requires  fall-time  person¬ 
nel  to  oversee  continuing  education  if  the  pro¬ 
grams  are  to  be  expanded.  Third,  there  needs  to 
be  a  better  link  between  general  officer  position 
requirements,  development  goals  and  officer 
characteristics.  A  senior  level  assessment  pro¬ 
gram  could  provide  such  a  link. 

5.  Roles  And  Methods  In  The  Development  Of 
Brigadier  A  nd  Major  Generals. 

a.  General  officers  play  the  key  role  in  their 
own  continuing  development.  They  pursue  their 
own  professional  reading  programs,  seek  to  ex¬ 
pand  executive  capacity  and  an  understanding  of 
politico-military  affairs  and  learn  to  use  new 
tools  to  assist  in  their  decision  making  processes. 
Generals  become  senior  mentors  in  any  organiza¬ 
tion  and  team  the  art  of  shaping  command 
climate. 

b.  Brigadier  and  major  generals  will  often 
look  for  counsel  from  seniors  outside  their  chain 
of  command,  including  retired  generals.  None¬ 
theless,  senior  generals  invest  considerable  time 
with  direct  subordinates.  They  establish  modes 
of  communicating  command  priorities  and  in¬ 
tent.  Mutual  understanding  at  this  level  plays  a 
key  role  in  the  health  of  any  command. 

c.  MACOMs  give  emphasis  and  time  for 
generals  to  pursue  professional  development 
objectives.  Generals  accept  the  importance  of 
having  deputies  ftll  their  positions  during  their 
periodic  absences.  MACOMs  also  hold  frequent 
command  seminars,  exercises  or  conferences  to 
enhance  general  officer  decision  making  skills 
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and  achieve  ether  general  officer  development 
goals. 

d.  Army  schools  sponsor  short  courses  and 
seminars  for  general  officers.  They  also  provide 
reading  lists  and  distribute  educational  materials 
through  a  variety  of  media  including  computer 
assisted  instruction  packages.  Civil  schools  pro¬ 
vide  an  array  of  executive  level  courses  in  such 
areas  as  management  and  national  security. 

<5.  Aim,  Major  Thrusts  and  PDOS-Recommend- 
ed  Base  Policies. 

a.  Aim.  The  professional  development  aim 
at  this  level  is  to  derive  a  coherent  system  for  the 
transition  and  continuing  education  of  brigadier 
and  m^jor  generals. 

b.  Major  Thrusts.  The  major  thrusts  to 
achieve  this  aim  are: 

( 1)  To  enhance  the  brigadier  general  tran¬ 
sition  program. 

(2)  To  expand  opportunities  for  general 
officer  inter-assignment  training,  developmental 
education  and  orientations  and  updates  through 
the  addition  of  public  affairs,  information  man¬ 
agement,  a  professional  library  and  additional 
CAPSTONE  courses. 

(3)  To  consolidate  management  of  general 
officer  development  programs  under  OOMO. 

c.  PDOS-Recommended  Base  Policies. 
These  policies  have  been  approved  in  concept  by 
the  CSA: 

(1)  Transform  brigadier  general  orienta¬ 
tion  into  a  formal  transition  program  with  up  to 
six  weeks  in  length  distributed  in  segments  across 
time  and  with  the  following  course  content: 

(a)  Self-development  course. 

(b)  Land  warfare  and  policy  impact 
analysis  exercises. 

(c)  Force  integration  training. 

(d)  DA  staff  briefings. 

(e)  Tailored  assignment  preparation. 

(i)  Unit  fitness  management  seminar. 

(g)  Policy  impact  exercise. 

(2)  Expand  inter-assignment,  develop¬ 
mental  and  orientational  programs. 

(a)  Increase  participation  in  executive 
development  programs  and  DA  and  MACOM 
seminars. 


(b)  Seek  JCS  approval  to  double  the 
CAPSTONE  course  frequency. 

(c)  Develop  general  officer  information 
management  and  public  affairs  courses. 

(3)  Consolidate  responsibility  for  general 
officer  development  and  assessment  programs 
under  one  executive  development  organization 
(as  recommended  by  Senior  Leadership  Coordi¬ 
nating  Committee). 

7.  References, 

a.  Refer  to  Annex  A,  System  Spread  Sheets 
(Development  Period:  Brigadier  and  Major  Gen¬ 
eral)  for  the  definitions  of  officer  BE,  KNOW, 
DO  attributes,  lists  of  Development  Period  poli¬ 
cies  that  will  be  implemented  as  they  are  ap¬ 
proved,  specific  education  and  training  methods 
to  use,  professional  development  roles  and  a 
description  of  the  current  and  near-term  future 
environment  for  officers  d  uring  this  development 
period. 

b.  Refer  to  Annex  FF,  Development  Period: 
Brigadier  and  Major  General,  for  a  complete  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  development  period. 

Station  8.  Development  Period:  Senior  General 
Officers. 

1.  Background, 

a.  The  1980  Defense  Officer  Personnel  Man¬ 
agement  Act  (DOPMA)  limits  the  number  of  se¬ 
nior  generals  (lieutenant  generals  and  generals)  to 
13  percent  of  the  total  authorized  general  officer 
strength.  Promotions,  therefore,  occur  irregularly 
and  only  to  fill  specific  vacancies.  About  25  per¬ 
cent  of  the  Army’s  major  generals  attain  a  third 
star. 

b.  Lieutenant  generals  and  generals  consti¬ 
tute  the  senior  corporate  directorship  of  the  Ar¬ 
my.  The  decisions  made  by  these  60  officers  af¬ 
fect  every  sphere  of  Army  activity.  Their 
judgment  about  what  is  important  to  the  Army 
plays  a  determinant  role  in  its  future.  Senior 
generals  serve  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff.  About  one 
in  four  lieutenant  generals  will  advance  to  the 
rank  of  general. 

2,  Duties. 

a.  Lieutenant  generals  command  corps,  sup¬ 
port  commands,  certain  overseas  commands, 
CONUS  armies  and  other  special  commands; 
serve  as  deputy  commanders  or  chiefs  of  staff  at 
MACOMs  or  principal  and  special  staff  officers 
at  DA;  and  hold  a  variety  of  other  posts  in  OSD, 
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DOD,  NATO  and  Army  educational  institutions. 
Assignment  distribution  is  25  percent  overseas, 
30  percent  in  CONUS  commands,  25  percent  at 
DA  and  20  percent  in  DOD,  JCS  or  other  special 
activities.  Four  star  generals,  beside  the  CSA  and 
VCSA,  normally  command  major  combined,  uni¬ 
fied  or  Army  commands  or  combinations  there¬ 
of,  Four  of  these  commands  (and  one  inter-serv¬ 
ice  rotational  NATO  post)  are  overseas,  the 
remainder  (currently  eight)  serve  in  CONUS, 

b.  While  all  senior  generals  act  in  integrative 
capacities,  one  third  of  the  lieutenant  general  po¬ 
sitions  require  specific  functional  backgrounds  in 
such  areas  as  logistics,  engineering,  communica¬ 
tions,  computer  systems  and  intelligence.  Ap¬ 
proximately  70  percent  of  these  lieutenant  gener¬ 
al  positions  and  all  full  general  positions 
encompass  Joint  or  Combined  responsibilities. 

3,  Frame  Of  Reference, 

a.  BE.  Senior  generals  represent  the  highest 
standards  of  officership  and  the  profession  of 
arms. 

b.  KNOW.  Senior  generals  exercise  totality 
of  command  and  integrate  combat  power  at  the 
highest  levels.  They  consider  critical  information 
with  broad  gauged  views,  an  absence  of  parochi¬ 
alism  and  a  willingness  to  take  a  tough  stand  on 
issues.  They  apply  the  knowledge  not  only  of 
“How  to  Fight"  but  also  of  "How  to  Train  to 
Fight." 

c.  DO.  Senior  generals  shape  national  strate¬ 
gy  and  integrate  joint  and  combined  forces  to 
counter  threats  to  national  security  in  global  and 
regional  contexts.  Developing  a  concept  for  fu¬ 
ture  warfare,  they  apply  resources  to  prepare  for 
it.  Senior  generals  must  speak  for  the  Army  to  the 
public,  Congress,  other  services  and  to  other  na¬ 
tions  and  often  rely  on  the  art  of  persuasion  to 
mobilize  consensus  behind  their  priorities.  In  es¬ 
sence,  they  shape  the  future  for  the  Army. 

4 .  Transitional  Schooling  and  Subsequent  De¬ 
velopment,  Lieutenant  generals  and  generals  par¬ 
ticipate  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  continuing  edu¬ 
cation  programs  available  to  brigadier  and  major 
generals.  They  direct  and  participate  in  develop¬ 
ment  seminars  and  exercises  within  their  own 
commands.  Inter-assignment  training  and  educa¬ 
tion  take  the  form  of  command  and  staff  brief¬ 
ings,  orientation  visits  and  preparation  programs 
negotiated  on  an  individual  basis  with  Army 
schools  and  OOMO.  In  future  years,  DA  will  for¬ 
malize  senior  general  inter-assignment  programs 
on  an  individual  basis. 


5,  Roles  And  Methods  In  The  Development  Of 
Senior  Generals. 

a.  The  roles  assumed  by  individuals,  men¬ 
tors,  organizations  and  schools  are,  for  the  most 
part,  the  same  for  senior  generals  as  they  are  for 
brigadier  and  major  generals.  At  the  senior 
grades,  however,  officers  must  rely  more  on  their 
own  assessment  of  their  personal  development 
needs.  They  must  program  time  in  their  sched¬ 
ules  to  break  away  for  reflection  (such  as  attend¬ 
ing  senior  executive  management  courses  which 
serve  to  stimulate  new  patterns  of  thinking  or 
different  approaches  to  organizational  chal¬ 
lenges)  or  to  learn  about  new  tools  which  assist 
them  in  their  decision  making  processes. 

b.  Senior  general  officer  development  occurs 
largely  through  interactive  communications  with 
peers,  superiors,  civilians  and  colleagues  in  allied 
services  and  nations.  Professional  reading  pro¬ 
grams,  which  should  become  more  eclectic,  ex¬ 
tend  their  personal  insight  and  innovation.  A 
general’s  command  priorities  and  operational 
style  by  themselves  translate  into  developmental 
challenges  for  subordinates  and  it  is  therefore  es¬ 
sential  for  them  to  conduct  periodic  conferences, 
seminars  and  exercises  to  establish  a  healthy 
command  climate, 

6,  Aim,  Major  Thrust  and  PDOS-Recommend- 
ed  Base  Policy. 

a.  Aim,  The  professional  development  aim 
at  this  level  is  a  program  for  continued  education 
and  training  of  senior  general  officers. 

b.  Major  Thrust.  The  major  thrust  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  aim  is  to  create  a  formal  program  for 
executive  development  of  lieutenant  generals  and 
generals. 

c.  PDOS-Recommcnded  Policy,  This  policy 
was  approved  in  concept  by  the  CSA:  Upon  se¬ 
lection  to  lieutenant  general  (and  between  assign¬ 
ments  thereafter)  senior  general  officers  will  be 
provided  opportunities  for  specific  executive  de¬ 
velopment  and  individualized  assignment 
preparation. 

7,  References. 

a.  Refer  to  Annex  A,  System  Spread  Sheets, 
for  a  listing  of  Senior  General  Officer  Develop¬ 
ment  Period  key  attributes,  policy,  specific  edu¬ 
cation  and  training  methods  to  use,  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  professional  development  roles  and  e 
description  of  current  and  near-term  future  envi¬ 
ronment  for  officers  during  this  Development 
Period. 

b.  Refer  to  Annex  GO,  Development  Period: 
Senior  General  Office,  for  a  complete  discussion 
of  this  development  period. 
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Chapter  VI 

System-Wide  Issues 


8«otlon  1.  Overview. 

1.  The  previous  chapters  have  described  fac¬ 
tors  which  primarily  influence  the  professional 
growth  of  officers  within  the  seven  development 
periods.  Accordingly,  the  discussion  involved  is¬ 
sues  which  impact  uniquely  within  a  period  with¬ 
out  directly  influencing  growth  in  other  periods, 

2.  This  chapter  carries  the  discussion  one  step 
further  and  develops  those  issues  that  may  rea¬ 
sonably  be  referred  to  as  “system-wide  issues"  for 
their  influence  is  felt  across  more  than  one  devel¬ 
opment  period.  These  issues  are  discussed  in  or¬ 
der  of  those  that  apply  generally  to  the  attributes 
of  officership  (e.g.,  Warrior  Spirit,  BE-K.NOW- 
DO,  Professional  Values,  Art  and  Science  of 
War,  Expert-Integrator,  Decision  Making,  Com¬ 
mon  Shared  Operational  Language,  Self-Devel¬ 
opment  and  Mentor)  and  then  those  that  apply 
primarily  to  the  school  (e.g.,  Common  Core  and 
Education  and  Training  Methods).  Care  is  taken 
to  articulate  the  aims,  major  thrusts  arid  PDOS- 
recommended  base  policies  (which  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  in  concept  by  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Army)  of 
each  of  these  issues  so  as  to  clarify  the  roles  ex¬ 
pected  of  the  individual  officer,  the  officer  as  a 
leader,  the  school  and  the  unit  or  organization, 

3.  Each  of  the  system-wide  issues  identified 
above  and  discussed  below  draw  its  basis  from 
the  fundamental  principles,  strategic  goals,  theo¬ 
retical  concepts,  education  and  training  strategics 
and  professional  development  framework  articu¬ 
lated  in  previous  chapters.  Refer  to  the  appropri¬ 
ate  annexes  for  a  more  detailed  discussion. 

Section  2.  Warrior  8p!rlt. 

1.  The  Warrior  Spirit  is  an  essential  part  of 
being  an  Army  officer.  Every  officer  must  have 
the  Warrior  Spirit  but  not  all  officers  need  to  be 
frill-time  warriors.  This  difference  is  key  to  un¬ 
derstanding  the  concept  of  the  Warrior  Spirit  and 
providing  the  leadership  which  the  Army  needs 
today  and  tomorrow  as  it  prepares  for  future  war. 


2.  Simply  stated,  the  Army’s  mission  is  protect¬ 
ing  the  Nation  from  external  aggression.  In  con¬ 
junction  with  the  other  Services,  the  Army  pro¬ 
vides  a  vital  service  to  the  Nation  and  the  world 
by  being  a  credible  deterrent  to  war  at  any  level 
of  conflict.  The  officer  corps  provides  leadership 
for  the  Army  and,  therefore,  each  officer  must  be 
ready,  willing  and  able — even  eager — to  accept 
the  responsibility  for  protecting  the  Nation. 

3.  Soldiers  and  subordinate  officers  look  to 
their  more  senior  officers  for  the  example  of  what 
to  do,  for  guidance  on  how  to  do  it  and  for  the 
resources  adequate  to  accomplishing  assigned 
and  implied  tasks.  This  requires  that  officers  be 
competent  in  their  profession,  as  appropriate  to 
their  branch,  functional  area  and  rank.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  branch,  functional  area  and  skill,  each 
officer  must  know  the  tools  of  the  soldier’s 
trade— weapons,  tactics  and  doctrine.  By  the 
very  nature  of  the  military  profession,  every  offi¬ 
cer  is  first  a  soldier.  He  must  understand  the 
Army  and  how  it  operates  at  several  levels  of 
conflict  in  various  theaters  of  war.  He  must  un¬ 
derstand  contemporary  threats,  how  to  accom¬ 
plish  his  tasks  in  those  threat  environments  and 
how  to  protect  himself  and  his  soldiers  from  the 
threat  while  carrying  out  his  missions.  The  reality 
of  today’s  and  tomorrow’s  threats  to  the  Army 
and  the  Nation  range  from  terrorism  through  low 
and  high-intensity  conventional  conflict  to  thea¬ 
ter  and  strategic  nuclear  war.  Officers  with  the 
W'arrior  Spirit  understand  the  threat  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  counter  It.  For  example,  they  protect 
themselves  and  their  organizations  from  terrorist 
attack;  they  understand  the  implications  of  deep 
thrust  attacks  in  rear  echelons  and  how  to  organ¬ 
ize  contingency  defenses  and  plans  to  address 
this  threat,  and  they  realize  that  their  profession¬ 
al  education  requires  continuing  effort  to  ensure 
that  they  remain  current  in  their  profession. 

4.  While  every  officer  needs  to  be  a  soldier 
first,  not  every  officer  needs  to  have  frontline 
warfighting  as  his  primary  focus.  The  Army  is  a 
team  and  every  officer  must  understand  his  role 


in  optimizing  the  overall  team  effort.  He  is  an 
expert  in  the  duties  of  his  present  position  and  in 
other  positions  appropriate  to  his  branch,  func¬ 
tional  area  and  rank.  He  provides  the  leadership 
needed  to  keep  his  part  of  the  team  functioning 
as  an  efficient  part  of  the  Total  Army  effort.  He 
can  endure  the  rigors  of  combat  and  approach  his 
duties  confidently,  willing  to  accept  the  chal¬ 
lenges  they  present  and  motivated  to  take  those 
actions  required  to  accomplish  the  mission. 

3.  The  Warrior  Spirit  is  the  state  of  mind  and 
preparedness  required  of  each  officer  which 
blends  all  the  physical,  mental,  moral  and  psy¬ 
chological  qualities  essential  for  an  officer  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  lead  the  Army  in  its  mission  of  protect¬ 
ing  the  Nation. 

6.  Officers  with  the  Warrior  Spirit  are: 

a.  Physically  and  mentally  tough. 

b.  Self-confident. 

c.  Motivated  to  exceed  standards. 

d.  Skilled  in  the  fundamentals  of  weapons, 
tactics  and  doctrine. 

e.  Calm  and  courageous  under  stress. 

f.  Eager  to  accept  responsibility  for  protect¬ 
ing  the  Nation. 

g.  Action-oriented. 

7.  Therefore,  the  Warrior  Spirit  applies  to  all 
officers,  in  all  branches  and  functional  areas,  at 
all  ranks  and  during  all  assignments.  The  Warrior 
Spirit  happens  “between  the  ears  and  in  the 
heart"  of  each  officer.  Officers  in  the  combat 
arms  must  have  the  Warrior  Spirit  and  be  war¬ 
riors  as  well  as  leaders  of  soldiers  in  combat.  The 
Warrior  Spirit  concept  applies  to  combat  support 
and  combat  service  support  officers  as  well  as 
those  in  the  combat  arms;  to  women  as  well  as 
men;  to  doctors,  lawyers  and  nurses.  The  Warri¬ 
or  Spirit  does  not  require  each  officer  to  serve  as 
a  l\ill-time  warrior,  but  does  require  each  officer 
to  have  those  attributes,  qualities,  knowledge  and 
confidence  that  allow  him  to  be  a  contributing 
leader  on  the  Total  Army  team  and  to  be  a  warri¬ 
or  if  required  in  certain  situations, 

8.  The  aim  of  a  Warrior  Spirit  concept  is  to 
develop  officers  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
Warrior  Spirit, 

9.  The  major  thrusts  to  accomplish  this  aim 
are: 

a.  Officers  develop  an  understanding  of  the 
Warrior  Spirit  concept  at  the  beginning  of  their 
career. 


b.  Officers  internalize  the  Warrior  Spirit  and 
reinforce  it  in  others. 

c.  TRADOC  ensure  that  officers  understand 
the  Army  mission  to  protect  the  Nation  and  how 
each  officer's  branch  and  functional  area  support 
this  mission  at  each  stage  of  career  development. 

10,  The  PDOS-recommended  base  policies,  ap¬ 
proved  in  concept  by  the  CSA,  are: 

a.  Common  core  curricula  will  include 
blocks  of  instruction  and  readings  relevant  to 
professionalism  and  Warrior  Spirit. 

b.  Schools  will  systematically  and  progres¬ 
sively  stress  confidence  and  competence  in  basic 
tactics,  current  doctrine  and  weapons 
employment. 

c.  Officers  will  be  provided  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  challenging  and  stressful  training 
experiences  (e.g.,  Air  Assault,  Airborne,  Ranger). 

d.  Officers  will  continue  Semi-Annual  Physi¬ 
cal  Readiness  Testing  (APRT). 

e.  Ideally,  annual  weapons  firing  will  be 
phased-in  for  all. 

11.  Annex  J,  Warrior  Spirit,  discusses  this  con¬ 
cept  in  greater  detail. 

8«Otlon  3.  BE-KNOW-DO. 

1.  FM  22-100,  Military  Leadership  (October 
1983),  develops  a  philosophy  of  leadership  and 
describes  that  philosophy  in  terms  of  the  attrib¬ 
utes  desired  of  Army  officers.  These  attributes 
build  a  model  of  an  ideal  officer  in  terms  of  what 
he  must  BE  (his  personal  attributes),  what  he 
must  KNOW  (his  perspective  of  the  military  pro¬ 
fession)  and  what  he  must  be  able  to  DO  (the 
proficiencies  he  exhibits). 

2.  PDOS  expanded  on  this  general  philosophy 
of  leadership  to  define  the  desired  attributes  for 
the  officer  at  the  end  of  each  professional  devel¬ 
opment  period.  PDOS  used  the  BE-KNOW-DO 
framework  because  it  provides  an  excellent  ana¬ 
lytical  basis  for  specifying  officer  attributes  and 
follows  their  growth  through  the  various  levels  of 
the  system  as  officers  progress  in  maturity, 
knowledge  and  experience.  These  attributes  pro¬ 
vide  guidance  to  individual  officers,  their  leaders 
and  commanders  and  the  Army  school  system  in 
their  roles  of  developing  and  improving  officers 
as  leaders. 

3.  The  BE-KNOW-DO  attributes  trace  an  offi¬ 
cer's  development  through  his  career  by  building 
on  the  qualities,  knowledge  and  proficiencies 
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gained  during  current  and  prior  professional  de¬ 
velopment  periods.  This  model  presents  a  set  of 
attributes  to  hold  up  to  the  officer  corps  as  prop¬ 
er  goals  for  each  officer  to  strive  to  attain.  Al¬ 
though  clearly  stated  as  ideals  and  goals,  these 
attributes  are  difficult  to  implement  across  the 
entire  officer  corps.  Nonetheless,  they  deserve 
the  best  efforts  in  which  the  officer  corps  can 
invest,  representing  as  they  do  the  very  purpose 
of  the  profession. 

4.  The  specific  BE-KNOW-DO  attributes  for 
officers  during  each  professional  development 
period  are  discussed  briefly  in  Chapter  V  and  are 
listed  on  the  Development  Period  spread  sheets 
at  Annex  A,  System  Spread  Sheets.  A  more  de¬ 
tailed  discussion  of  the  BE-KNOW-DO  concept 
and  the  development  of  the  officer  attributes  as 
an  officer  progresses  through  the  seven  profes¬ 
sional  development  periods  is  in  Annex  K,  BE- 
KNOW-DO  Concept. 

8ection  4.  Professional  Values. 

1.  The  Review  of  Education  and  Training  for 
Officers  (RETO)  Study  defined  commitment  to 
the  Army  as  involving: 

a.  A  strong  desire  to  remain  a  part  of  the 
Army. 

b.  A  willingness  to  exert  high  levels  of  effort 
on  behalf  of  the  Army. 

c.  A  definite  belief  in  and  acceptance  of,  the 
basic  values  and  goals  of  the  Army  while  still 
being  willing  to  criticize  and  question  specific 
actions  of  the  Army  when  necessary. 

d.  A  deep  concern  about  the  fate  of  the 
Army. 

2.  A  corollary  of  this  officer  commitment  to 
the  Army  is  the  commitment  made  by  the  Army 
to  the  individual  officer.  One  of  the  key  points 
made  in  the  RETO  study  is  that  “in  meeting  its 
own  commitment  responsibilities,  the  Army 
must  be  open  about  what  its  organizational  val¬ 
ues  and  goals  are  and  hold  to  them  consistently 
throughout  its  functioning,” 

3.  Professional  Values  are  the  bedrock  from 
which  commitment  is  nurtured  and  brought  to 
bear  on  individual  behavior.  This  forms  the  link 
that  PDOS  shares  with  RETO’s  analysis  of  com¬ 
mitment  and  motivation  in  determining  what  the 
Army  must  do  to  influence  the  level  of  officer 
commitment. 

4.  Values  are  ideals  of  relative  rank  concerning 
the  worth  or  importance  of  concepts,  things  or 
persons,  Values  come  from  beliefs  and  influence 


behavior.  Values  influence  priorities— people 
place  strongly  held  values  first  and  defend  them 
the  most.  Values  define  what  a  person  least  wants 
to  give  up. 

5.  The  aim  of  the  Professional  Values  program 
is  to  develop  officers  who  are  worthy  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  trust  and  confidence  bestowed  upon  them  by 
the  Nation. 

6.  The  major  thrusts  to  accomplish  this  aim 
are: 

a.  Officer  leaders  throughout  all  units,  orga¬ 
nizations  and  schools  reinforce  in  their  subordi¬ 
nates  and  students  an  ethical  base  by  stimulating 
a  sensitivity  to  moral  issues,  teaching  moral  is¬ 
sues,  developing  judgmental  skills  and  eliciting  a 
sense  of  moral  obligation  and  personal 
responsibility. 

b.  ODCSPER  periodically  assess  profession¬ 
al  values  and  ethics  in  the  officer  corps  and  pro¬ 
vide  feedback  to  the  Army  Policy  Council  and 
TRADOC, 

c.  ODCSPER  reinforce  ethical  standards 
through  the  selection  process:  schools,  advance¬ 
ment,  command. 

7.  The  PDOS-recommended  base  policies,  ap¬ 
proved  in  concept  by  the  CSA,  are: 

a.  ODCSPER  periodically  assess  the  status 
of  professional  values  and  ethics  of  the  officer 
corps  with  feedback  to: 

(1)  Army  Policy  Council. 

(2)  TRADOC  (Center  for  Army 
Leadership). 

(3)  MACOM  Commanders. 

b.  TRADOC  continue  to  stress  professional 
values  and  ethics  in  the  core  curricula  of  Army 
institutional  schools;  provide  appropriate  materi¬ 
als  for  commanders  to  use  for  officer  professional 
development, 

8.  PDOS  included  professional  values  in  the 
BE  portion  of  the  BE-KNOW-DO  attributes 
within  each  Professional  Development  Period. 
Annex  K,  BE-KNOW-DO  Concept,  includes  a 
discussion  of  professional  values  in  terms  of  offi¬ 
cer  attributes. 

Section  5.  Art  And  Science  Of  War. 

1,  The  Art  and  Science  of  War  is  the  body  of 
theoretical  knowledge  and  a  set  of  practical  skills 
which  accompany  such  knowledge  as  it  applies  to 
the  military  profession.  Just  as  every  officer  must 


have  the  Warrior  Spirit,  every  officer  has  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  focus  his  attention  and  expertise 
on  the  accomplishment  of  the  wartime  mission  of 
the  Army.  This  single  factor  is  that  which  differ¬ 
entiates  an  officer  from  a  civilian  with  a  similar 
skill. 

2.  Officers  master  the  Art  and  Science  of  War 
progressively  as  they  move  through  each  profes¬ 
sional  development  period  by  gaining  the  knowl¬ 
edge,  proficiencies  and  experience  identified  in 
the  BE-KNOW-DO  attributes  for  each  develop¬ 
ment  period. 

3.  Officers  who  master  the  Art  and  Science  of 
War  for  their  Development  Period  possess: 

a.  Appropriate  theoretical  knowledge  and  a 
set  of  practical  skills  and  proficiencies  for  their 
level  of  responsibility.  - 

b.  A  knowledge  of  the  human  dimension  of 
combat. 

c.  An  historical  perspective  of  war. 

d.  The  ability  to  envision  future  war. 

4.  The  aim  of  the  Art  and  Science  of  War  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  ensure  that  all  officers  are  technically 
competent  for  their  grade  and  branch  and/or 
functional  area  and  understand  the  application  of 
their  skills  to  support  the  Army  mission. 

5.  The  major  thrusts  to  accomplish  this  aim 
are: 

a.  TRADOC  (for  pre-commissioning 
through  major  and  lieutenant  colonel)  and  ODC- 
SOPS  (for  colonel  through  general)  develop  an 
Art  and  Science  of  War  component  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Core  curriculum.  Ensure  that  this  compo¬ 
nent  is  progressive  through  the  seven  profession¬ 
al  development  periods  and  is  used  to  support 
unit  training  (see  paragraph  1 ' ,  below  for  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  common  core  curriculum). 

b.  School  system  ensure  that  the  Army  con¬ 
tinues  to  focus  on  wartime  missions. 

c.  TRADOC  provide  realistic  fighting  simu¬ 
lations  and  exercises  for  the  active  and  reserve 
components. 

d.  Branch  service  schools  provide  to  field 
grade  officers  an  opportunity  to  receive  periodic 
branch  and  functional  area  skill  updates. 

6.  The  PDOS-recommended  base  policies,  ap¬ 
proved  in  concept  by  the  CSA,  are: 

a.  There  will  be  a  common  core  curricula 
component  to  provide  officers  the  knowledge  and 
skills  to  progressively  master  the  Art  and  Science 
of  War. 


b.  The  core  skills  related  to  the  Art  and  Sci¬ 
ence  of  War  will  include  as  a  minimum: 

(1)  Appropriate  theoretical  knowledge 
and  a  set  of  practical  skills  and  proficiencies  at 
each  level  of  responsibility  oriented  on  “how  the 
Army  fights”  and  “how  the  A;my  uns." 

(2)  The  knowledge  of  the  human  dimen¬ 
sion  of  combat. 

(3)  An  historical  perspective  of  war. 

(4)  The  ability  to  envision  future  war. 

c.  The  common  core  component  related  to 
the  Art  and  Science  of  War  will  be  the  basis 
which  the  primary  Army  schools  will  use  to  sup¬ 
port  the  development  period  experience.  This 
common  core  will  be  used  to  support  training 
and  professional  development  at  units  and 
organizations. 

7.  Annex  L,  Art  and  Science  of  War,  discusses 
this  concept  in  greater  detail. 


Section  6,  Export-Integrator. 

1.  Different  officers  need  different  sets  of 
skills.  The  challenge  for  the  Army  is  in  develop¬ 
ing  sufficient  numbers  of  officers  with  the  proper 
mix  of  skills  and  knowledge  which  meet  Army 
requirements  and  who  arc  able  to  deal  effectively 
with  an  increasingly  complex  environment  and  a 
variety  of  tasks. 

2.  The  particular  mix  of  skills  that  an  individu¬ 
al  officer  will  require  varies  by  branch  and  func¬ 
tional  area,  assignment  and  the  officer’s  career 
needs.  For  example,  under  the  current  system 
there  has  been  considerable  conflict  and  debate 
over  what  constitutes  the  most  compatible  mix  of 
skills.  There  arc  informally  identified  branch  and 
functional  area  pairings  in  which  a  high  level  of 
comparability  exists  and  which  allow  officers  to 
acquire  the  skills  they  need.  There  are  other  pair¬ 
ing  where  the  opposite  is  true. 

3.  Equally  as  important  as  identifying  required 
skills  is  a  need  to  identify  levels  of  skill  proficien¬ 
cy  which  must  be  maintained.  For  field  grade 
officers  the  opportunities  for  branch  assignments 
and  utilization  which  reinforce  skill  proficiency 
to  them  in  the  current  force  structure.  Notwith¬ 
standing,  there  are  frequent  reminders  for  of¬ 
ficers  of  their  need  to  maintain  “branch  qualifi¬ 
cation.”  It  would  seen  more  reasonable  that  such 
requirements  would  be  based  on  a  realistic  expec¬ 
tation  that  a  set  of  skills  would  be  used. 


4.  During  the  course  of  this  study  it  became 
clear  that  a  priority  should  be  given  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  integrative  skills.  Requirements  for 
these  skills  exist  at  all  operating  levels.  While 
commanders  have  as  their  most  important  task 
that  of  being  “integrators,”  mastery  of  these  skills 
is  equally  important  for  all  officers. 

5.  The  aims  of  the  PDOS  Expert-Integrator 
concept  are  to  provide  a  system  that  develops 
officers  who: 

a.  Are  technically  competent  (expert)  in  their 
branch  and/or  functional  area. 

b.  Are  able  to  increase  their  breadth  of 
knowledge  and  depth  of  expertise  as  they  ad¬ 
vance  to  higher  levels. 

c.  Will  progressively  develop  their  decision 
making  abilities  with  emphasis  on  integrative 
skills. 

6.  The  following  major  thrusts  accomplish  this 
aim: 

a.  TRADOC  identify  skill  requirements  by 
duty  position  and  emphasize  sequential,  progres¬ 
sive  development  to  ensure  that  officers  acquire 
a  foundation  of  knowledge  in  their  basic  branch 
and/or  functional  area  and  have  the  ability  to 
integrate  different  functional  components  when 
they  are  assigned  to  key  integrative  assignments. 

b.  TRADOC  establish  standards  of  branch 
and  functional  area  proficiency. 

8actlon  7.  Decision  Making. 

1.  Decision  making  refers  to  those  analytical 
and  conceptual  skills  necessary  to  establish  goals 
and  objectives;  identify  problems;  develop,  eval¬ 
uate  and  choose  alternatives;  implement;  control 
and  evaluate  decisions. 

2.  The  following  are  characteristics  of  decision 
making  in  large  formal  organizations  such  as  the 
Army: 

a.  The  need  for  creative,  innovative  and  con¬ 
ceptual  decisions  increases  with  an  increase  in 
the  organizational  level. 

b.  The  frame  of  reference  as  well  as  the  time 
spent  on  decision  making  increases  with  organi¬ 
zational  level. 

c.  The  kind  and  amount  of  uncertainty  with 
which  the  decision  maker  must  deal  increases 
with  organizational  level. 

d.  Decision  maker  personality  is  the  most 
important  single  factor  influencing  individual 
cognitive  conceptualizing  skills. 


3.  It  is  difficult  to  develop  the  skills  required  to 
handle  complexity.  Accordingly,  the  aim  of  the 
PDOS  decision-making  concept  is  to  develop  and 
reinforce  in  officers  the  critical  decision  making 
and  cognitive  conceptualizing  skills. 

4.  The  following  major  thrusts  accomplish  this 
aim: 

a.  Officers  learn  through  experience  (i.e.,  sys¬ 
tematic,  tough,  realistic  and  progressive  training 
and  education). 

b.  Leaders  at  all  levels  become  teachers  and 
mentors  which  develop  a  shared  frame  of  refer¬ 
ence  and  set  a  climate  that  encourages  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  subordinates. 

c.  TRADOC  develop  a  long-term  school  sys¬ 
tem  strategy  characterized  by: 

(1)  Faculty  members  who  act  as  mentors. 

(2)  The  maximum  use  of  simulations  and 
tough,  realistic  training. 

(3)  Small  group  learning  modes. 

(4)  Feedback  through  an  assessment 
program. 

(5)  Frequent  use  of  “smart”  computer 
technologies. 

d.  ODCSPER  and  TRADOC  develop  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  assessment  and  feedback.  An  officer’s 
growth  in  decision  making  skills  comes  slowly 
and  has  its  foundation  in  a  clear  assessment  of 
his  current  decision  making  capacity,  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  position  he  occupies  at  a  given  level 
in  the  Army,  his  programmed  learning  and  expe¬ 
rience,  his  practice  and  its  feedback,  his  integra¬ 
tion  of  lessons  learned  and  his  personal  re¬ 
assessment. 

e.  Commanders  at  all  levels  make  maximum 
use  of  officer  development  tools,  such  as:  coach¬ 
ing,  wargaming,  “what-if-ing,”  battle  planning, 
simulations,  tactical  exercises  without  troops 
(TEWTs),  etc. 

3,  The  PDOS-recommended  base  policies,  ap¬ 
proved  in  concept  by  the  CSA,  is  ODCSPER  de¬ 
sign  a  phased  plan  to  assist  in  developing  and 
using  professional  executive  ability  in  the  Army. 
As  a  minimum,  this  program  will  include: 

a.  At  COSC-— assisted  self-assessment  for 
professional  development. 

b.  At  SSC— in-depth  assessment  to  check 
professional  growth  and  assist  in  structuring  de¬ 
velopment  program  for  fbture  assignments. 
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c.  Upon  selection  to  general  offi¬ 
cer — evaluate  to  provide  completed  profiles  for 
possible  use  in  assignment  or  systematic  transi¬ 
tion  training  prior  to  assignment. 

Section  8.  Common  Shared  Operational 
Language. 

1.  Common  shared  operational  language  in¬ 
cludes  those  doctrinal  terms  and  concepts  which 
provide  a  clear  and  rapid  transmission  of  the 
commander's  intent,  such  as  the  estimate  of  the 
situation,  operations  plans  and  order  formats  and 
radio  telephone  procedures.  It  is  a  tool  of  the 
profession  by  which  a  commander  expresses  his 
intent  in  action-oriented  terms  in  order  to  ac¬ 
complish  his  mission.  In  doing  so  he  relies  on  a 
broad  base  of  proficiencies,  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
pertise  which  he  and  others  possess.  The  ultimate 
goal  is  to  allow  the  commander  to  express  his 
intent  in  clear  terms  so  as  to  achieve  victory  in 
battle. 

2.  The  common  shared  operational  language 
facilitates  and  supports  decision  making  at  all 
levels  as  well  as  "distributed  decision  making"  as 
discussed  in  FM  22-999  (Draft),  Senior  Level 
Leadership .  It  directly  supports: 

a.  A  shared  sense  of  purpose. 

b.  An  agreement  between  shared  and  operat¬ 
ing  values. 

c.  A  common  sense  orientation. 

d.  Shared  frames  of  reference. 

3.  The  aims  of  the  common  shared  operational 
language  concept  are  to  allow  commanders  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  mission  context  and  frame  of  refer¬ 
ence  and  to  communicate  to  all  concerned  their 
intent  in  clear  and  concise  terms  such  that  subor¬ 
dinate  units  and  individuals  know  and  under¬ 
stand  the  concept  of  operation,  are  able  to  adjust 
to  rapidly  changing  situations  and  can  continue 
proactively  in  the  absence  of  further  instructions. 

4.  The  major  thrusts  to  accomplish  this  aim 
arc: 

a.  TRADOC  coordinate  doctrine,  terms  and 
frames  of  reference  among  service  schools. 

b.  TRADOC  emphasize  the  need  and  use  in 
curricula  of  officer  competency  in  basic  educa¬ 
tion  skills  so  that  officers  achieve  a  firm  founda¬ 
tion  in  effective  communication. 

c.  TRADOC  and  ODCSOPS  ensure  consis¬ 
tency  with  Joint  and  Combined  operational 
language. 


5.  The  PDOS-recommended  base  policies,  ap¬ 
proved  in  concept  by  the  CSA,  are: 

a.  Doctrine,  standardized  terms  and  frames 
of  reference  to  support  a  common  shared  opera¬ 
tional  language  will  continue  to  be  developed  and 
refined  by  TRADOC. 

(1)  Emphasize  the  development  of  com¬ 
mon  frames  of  reference  and  shared  operational 
language  at  each  level  throughout  formal  devel¬ 
opment  systems. 

(2)  Emphasize  common  understanding 
and  use  of  estimates  of  the  situation,  operational 
plans  and  orders  and  operational  terms  and 
graphics  that  enable  the  commander  to  clearly 
and  quickly  express  his  intent. 

(3)  Common  shared  operational  language 
will  be  integrated  with  the  Joint  Operation  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Execution  System  to  facilitate  joint 
operations. 

(4)  Proficiency  testing  in  the  Art  and  Sci¬ 
ence  of  War  will  be  done  in  terms  of  the  common 
shared  operational  language. 

b.  New  tools  will  be  developed  to  exploit  the 
use  of  latest  technology  in  automated  systems  to 
enhance  communications  and  decision  making  in 
terms  of  a  common  shared  operational  language. 

6.  A  detailed  discussion  of  this  concept  is  at 
Annex  N,  Common  Shared  Operational 
Language. 

Section  9.  Self-Development. 

1.  Self-development  is  the  process  by  which 
each  individual  officer  accepts  the  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  progressively  grow  in  mind,  body 
and  spirit  to  meet  his  individual  potential.  Of¬ 
ficers  are  responsible  for  their  own  professional 
development. 

2.  Intensifying  specialization  within  the  Army 
demands  that  officers  continue  their  develop¬ 
ment  efforts  beyond  the  school.  The  need  for  self¬ 
development  among  Army  officers  is  real  and 
enduring. 

3.  A  comprehensive  program  is  required  which 
facilitates  self-development  for  officers.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  aim  of  the  self-development  program 
is  to  assist  all  officers  in  meeting  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  professional  self-development  by: 

a.  Providing  a  professional  development 
document  to  give  necessary  direction  across  each 
officer’s  career. 
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b.  Expanding,  validating  and  articulating 
standards  to  serve  as  guideposts  along  the  way. 

c.  Providing  feedback  through  individual  as¬ 
sessment  and  evaluation  programs. 

4.  The  major  thrusts  to  accomplish  this  aim 
are: 

a.  TRADOC  publish  a  professional  develop¬ 
ment  document. 

b.  TRADOC  publish  a  professional  develop¬ 
ment  periodical  and  notebook  which  updates  of¬ 
ficers  on  professional  development  matters  and 
assists  them  in  self-assessment. 

c.  TRADOC  continue  the  fielding  and  im¬ 
plementation  of  MQS 1,  II  and  III. 

d.  TRADOC  expand  the  MQS  system  to  in¬ 
clude  majors  und  lieutenant  colonels  and  validate 
what  is  required  in  the  certification  process. 

e.  TRADOC  develop,  validate  and  imple¬ 
ment  an  individual  assessment  program  for  all 
officers,  cadets  and  officer  candidates  so  as  to 
provide  professional  development  feedback  to 
them  and  to  the  system. 

f.  TRADOC  develop,  validate  and  imple¬ 
ment  an  individual  knowledge  and  skills  evalua¬ 
tion  program. 

5.  The  PDOS-recommended  base  policies,  ap¬ 
proved  in  concept  by  the  CSA,  are: 

a.  Professional  Development  Program. 

( 1 )  Develop  and  publish  a  periodical  dedi¬ 
cated  to  professional  development  (include  as  a 
minimum  sections  on  branch  and  functional 
area,  policy  changes  and  changes  in  the  common 
core). 

(2)  Develop  and  publish  a  professional 
development  document  which  outlines  the  pro¬ 
fessional  development  system  and  identifies: 

(a)  Responsibilities  of  the  individual. 

(b)  Roles  of  schools,  units  and 
organizations. 

(c)  Individual  assessment  and  evalua¬ 
tion  programs. 

(d)  Branch  and  functional  area 
development. 

(3)  Develop  and  publish  notebooks  on  in¬ 
dividual  professional  development  with  sections 
for  self-assessment,  self-certification  of  MQS 
tasks  and  comment  by  rater  and  mentor. 

b.  Military  Qualification  Standards  (MQS). 


(1)  Continue  to  test,  validate  and  field 
MQS  I,  II  and  III. 

(2)  Expand  MQS  to  majors  (MQS  IV)  and 
lieutenant  colonels  (MQS  V). 

c.  Individual  Assessment  Program.  Develop, 
validate  and  implement  an  individual  assessment 
program  for  officers,  cadets  and  officer  candi¬ 
dates  to  provide  feedback  for  professional 
development. 

(1)  Establish  individual  assessment  con¬ 
trol  mechanisms. 

(2)  Develop  and  define  the  core  skills, 
knowledge  and  proficiencies  required  of  all  of¬ 
ficers,  cadets  and  candidates. 

(3)  Select  the  initial  assessment  instru¬ 
ments  to  be  used  to  provide  feedback  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  officer  at  each  professional  development 
level. 

(4)  Implement  the  individual  assessment 
program. 

d.  Evaluation  Program.  Develop,  validate 
and  implement  an  individual  knowledge  and 
skills  evaluation  program. 

(1)  Determine  which  of  the  core  skills, 
knowledge  requirements  and  standards  will  be 
evaluated. 

(2)  Verify  or  develop  assessment  or  evalu¬ 
ation  instruments  and  procedures  to  be  used. 

(3)  Select  institutions  to  participate  in  the 
individual  evaluation  program  test. 

(4)  Implement  initial  individual  evalua¬ 
tion  program, 

6.  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  Self-Devel¬ 
opment  program,  see  Annex  H,  Self-Develop¬ 
ment/Individual  Assessment  Program. 

Section  10.  Mentor. 

1.  A  critical  aspect  of  the  professional  develop¬ 
ment  of  officers  is  the  extent  to  which  com¬ 
manders,  instructors,  supervisors  and  senior  of¬ 
ficers  become  involved  in  developing  other 
officers  by  being  for  them  a  role  model,  a  teacher, 
a  coach,  an  advisor  and  a  guide. 

2.  The  needs  analysis  discussed  in  Chapter  3 
suggests  that  the  Army  can  and  must  do  a  better 
job  of  developing  officers  who  are  capable  of 
thinking  about  the  conduct  of  war  in  broad  terms 
and  of  adapting  to  the  demands  of  a  fast-paced 


tactical  environment.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  devel¬ 
op  officers  possessing  the  required  characteristics 
of  a  mentor  in  sufficient  numbers. 

3.  A  renewed  emphasis  on  warfighting  is 
needed  in  educational  institutions.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  new  teaching  and  learning  methods  are 
needed  which  develop  officers  possessing  the 
broad  and  deep  knowledge  required  to  outthink  a 
potential  adversary.  A  new  learning  environment 
concept  is  needed  that  provides  the  student  with 
a  small-group  learning  environment  oriented  to¬ 
ward  warfighting.  Concurrently  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  new  curriculum,  new  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  teaching  methodologies  are  needed  which 
feature  more  student-officer  and  faculty-mentor 
contact  in  small  groups  and  more  wargaming, 
simulations  and  “smart”  courseware  to  aid  in  the 
decision  making  process.  Students  should  be 
challenged  to  solve  case  study  problems  without 
the  instructor  “spoonfeeding”  facts  to  the  stu¬ 
dent.  Students  should  be  required  to  consult  ref¬ 
erences  and  use  other  sources  of  learning  in  order 
to  acquire  those  facts.  Evaluations  should  be 
more  intense  and  involve  personal,  face-to-face 
student-faculty  interaction.  Key  to  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  this  strategy  is  the  presence  of  a 
dedicated  faculty  member  who  possesses  those 
characteristics,  ability  and  expertise  to  function 
as  a  school  “mentor"  toward  students. 

4.  FM  22-999  (Draft),  Senior  Level  Leadership , 
explains  how  the  thinking  skills  required  on  the 
fbture  battlefield  constitute  the  longest  growth 
requirement  in  officer  development.  To  impart 
the  requisite  skills,  certain  changes  to  the  current 
system  for  educating  and  training  officers  in 
units  and  organizations  are  needed.  Leaders  at  all 
levels  must  adopt  a  teacher-mentor  style  of  lead¬ 
ership  which  fosters  a  climate  of  command  that 
encourages  young  leaders  to  think  for  themselves. 

5.  The  aim  of  the  mentor  program  is  to  develop 
officers  in  sufficient  numbers  who  possess  the 
knowledge,  skills,  abilities  and  character  to  be 
able  to  both  think  about  the  conduct  of  war  in 
broad  terms  and  adapt  to  the  demands  of  a  fast- 
paced  tactical  environment. 

6.  The  m^jor  thrusts  to  accomplish  this  aim 
are; 

a.  TRADOC  develop  new,  small  group  ori¬ 
ented,  experientially-based  strategies  with  an  ex¬ 
perienced  faculty  capable  of  providing  the 
mentorship  needed  in  schools. 

b.  TRADOC  and  all  unit  and  organization 
commanders  emphasize  the  need  for  educating 
and  training  officers  in  units  using  experientially- 
based  teaching  by  leaders  at  all  levels  who  act  as 


mentors  and  provide  a  developmental  climate  in 
which  each  officer  has  the  optimum  opportunity 
to  develop  those  critical  thinking  and  warfighting 
skills  needed  to  win  on  the  battlefield. 

7.  The  PDOS-recommended  base  policies,  ap¬ 
proved  in  concept  by  the  CSA,  are: 

a.  TRADOC  and  ODCSPER  review  service 
school  authorizations  for  experience  level  appro¬ 
priate  for  a  “mentoring”  faculty. 

(1)  Report  to  Chief  of  Staff,  Army  on 
recommended  upgrades  and  seek  Congressional 
approval  for  increased  field  grade  authorizations 
as  necessary. 

(2)  Modify  staffing  guides  to  support  this 
mentorship-based  school  system  strategy. 

b.  Emphasize  the  leader's  role  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  subordinates  through  doctrinal  material. 

c.  Continue  to  develop,  teach  and  export  ap¬ 
plied  team  building  skills. 

d.  For  further  information  refer  to  Annex  A, 
System  Spread  Sheets  and  Annex  I,  Mentorship 

Strategy. 

8.  For  a  more  detailed  discussion,  see  Annex  I, 
A  Mentorship  Strategy. 

Section  1 1 .  Common  Coro. 

1 .  A  common  core  of  officer  attributes,  skills, 
knowledge  and  proficiencies  extends  through  all 
levels  of  professional  development.  From  the 
time  Bn  individual  makes  a  decision  to  pursue  a 
career  in  the  military,  he  begins  to  adopt  certain 
characteristics  that  exemplify  the  Army  officer: 
high  professional  values,  a  Warrior  Spirit,  a  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  Art  and  Science  of  War,  a  leader  and 
mentor  role,  an  action-oriented  thought  process 
and  a  broad  base  of  general  knowledge.  All  of 
these  characteristics  are  components  of  the  com¬ 
mon  core.  The  professional  development  system 
must  support  the  officer  with  training  and  educa¬ 
tion  which  nurtures  this  common  core  so  that  it 
can  grow  as  the  officer’s  career  progresses. 

2.  The  common  core  should  be  based  on  the 
Fundamental  Principles  of  Officer  Professional 
and  Leadership  Development.  This  Common 
Core  is  best  initiated  and  reinforced  during  a 
resident  schooling  experience  and  serves  as  the 
common  base  for  further  specialized  develop¬ 
ment  of  officers.  Definition  of  the  Common  Core 
provides  officers  with  a  professional  develop¬ 
ment  guide  for  what  he  must  BE,  must  KNOW 
and  must  be  able  to  DO. 
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3.  The  components  of  the  common  core  must 
be  introduced  at  all  military  courses  from  ROTC, 
USMA,  OCS  through  OBC,  OAC,  CAS3,  CSC, 
SAMS  and  SSC.  The  Common  Core  is  the  thread 
that  ties  together  the  things  that  all  officers  r  ,ust 
BE,  KNOW  and  DO. 

4.  In  addition,  a  relationship  must  be  establish¬ 
ed  between  the  components  of  the  comm  jn  core 
and  the  categories  of  the  individual  assessment 
program  by  matching  required  skills,  proficien¬ 
cies,  knowledge  and  attributes,  The  goal  here  is 
to  ensure  that  the  school  evaluation  process  and 
the  individual  assessment  program  are 
complementary. 

5.  The  aim  of  the  common  core  curriculum  is 
to  identify  those  fundamental  elements  common 
to  all  officers  regardless  of  branch  or  functional 
area  and  ensure  that  they  serve  as  the  common 
core  for  the  education  and  training  system. 

6.  The  major  thrusts  to  accomplish  this  aim 
are: 

a.  TRADOC  (coordinating  with  ODCSOPS 
for  the  colonel  Development  Period  and  the 
AWC)  identify  for  each  Development  Period  the 
knowledge,  skills  and  attributes  expected  of  an 
officer — i.e.,  those  things  he  must  B E-KNOW- 
DO. 

b.  TRADOC  (coordinating  with  ODCSOPS 
for  the  AWC)  incorporate  a  common  core  curric¬ 
ulum  throughout  the  school  system, 

c.  TRADOC  (coordinating  with  ODCSOPS 
for  the  AWC)  institute  self  development  and  in¬ 
dividual  assessment  programs  to  support  the 
common  core. 

7.  The  PDOS-recommended  base  policies,  ap¬ 
proved  in  concept  by  the  CSA,  are:  TRADOC 
develop  and  define  content  of  the  common  core 
curricula  for  each  level  of  schooling  and  identify 
those  attributes,  skills,  knowledge  and  proficien¬ 
cies  which  provide  for  what  an  officer  must  BE, 
should  KNOW  and  should  be  able  to  DO  across 
all  development  levels: 

a.  Incorporate  the  fundamental  principles, 
identify  elements  for  common  core  curriculum 
and  determine  what  should  be  contained  in  the 
individual  assessment  program, 

b.  Incorporate  in  a  systematic  and  progres¬ 
sive  fashion  the  appropriate  common  core  curric¬ 
ulum  level  of  schooling  from  pre-commissioning 
through  SSC.  Designate  a  proponent  office  to 
monitor  continuity  between  courses — Pre-Com- 
missioning,  OBC,  OAC,  CAS3,  CSC,  SSC. 


c.  Provide  documentation  to  serve  as  a  guide 
for  what  an  officer  must  BE,  should  KNOW  and 
should  be  able  to  DO  across  each  career  develop¬ 
ment  period. 

8.  Annex  O,  Common  Core,  discusses  this  con¬ 
cept  in  greater  detail 

Section  12.  Edueitlon  and  Training  Methods. 

1.  The  education  and  training  components  of 
professional  development  are  driven  by  where 
one  learns — i.e.,  at  a  service  school,  through  oc¬ 
casional  excursions  into  correspondence  courses, 
at  civilian  schools  and  in  one's  operational  set¬ 
ting.  As  the  complexity  of  an  officer’s  environ¬ 
ment  increases,  so  does  the  stress  of  living  in  that 
environment.  The  pressures  to  keep  up  and  stay 
current,  coupled  with  the  time  pressures  of  the 
daily  routine  make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  officers  to  take  the  time  to  reflect  and  draw 
insights  about  their  profession. 

2.  It  is  no  longer  realistic  to  think  that  a  few 
years  of  college  or  graduate  school  are  Rn  ade¬ 
quate  educational  foundation  for  a  lifetime  of 
service.  A  thoughtfully  created  and  executed  pro¬ 
gram  of  on-going  continuous  training  and  educa¬ 
tion  is  required  of  every  officer  for  him  to  avoid 
having  his  knowledge  become  obsolete.  A  life¬ 
style  of  life-long  education  is  a  must,  not  an  op¬ 
tion.  An  officer  must  be  expected  to  study,  not 
allowed  to. 

3.  The  PDOS  desired  professional  develop¬ 
ment  system  seeks  to  meet  today’s  education  and 
training  challenges  by  pursuing  an  evolutionary 
movement  toward  an  "education  and  training 
life-style”  concept.  The  principal  way  this  is 
achieved  is  through  active  involvement  by  all 
major  participants  in  the  professional  develop¬ 
ment  process — the  individual  officer,  the  mentor 
in  the  school  and  in  the  unit,  the  unit  and  organi¬ 
zation  and  the  school.  These  players  use  an  array 
of  methods  to  achieve  the  desired  development 
outcomes. 

4.  The  PDOS  education  and  training  methods 
strategy  seeks  to  provide  the  mqjor  players  with 
the  means  to  successfully  meet  today's  and  to¬ 
morrow's  challenges.  This  strategy  uses  both 
traditional  education  and  training  technologies 
as  well  as  electronic  methods.  The  earlier  discus¬ 
sion  of  mentorship  dealt  with  the  traditional 
methods  which  aid  in  professional  development. 
Other  important  “non-electronic"  methods  are 
addressed  throughout  each  development  period 
in  Chapter  V.  The  intent  of  the  PDOS  effort  is  to 
reinforce  these  proven  conventional  methods  and 
those  advanced  computer  technologies  which  are 
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let*  developed.  A  listing  of  the  roles  of  each  ma¬ 
jor  player  and  the  methods  to  emphasize  at  each 
development  period  is  shown  in  Figure  VI- 1  a: 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  The  major  focus  of  the 
remainder  of  this  discussion  concerns  the  tech¬ 
nology  applications. 

5.  PDOS  education  and  training  methods  are 
those  which  should  be  emphasized  to  support  the 
individual  officer,  units  and  organizations  and 
unit  and  school  mentors  in  performing  their  pro¬ 
fessional  development  roles  during  each  develop¬ 
ment  period.  The  Army  must  invest  in  technolo¬ 
gies  which  increase  individual  human  capability 
by  making  technology  a  natural  expansion  of  an 
officer's  environment  in  a  peacetime  or  wartime 
setting. 

6.  The  Army  must  use  advanced  computer 
technologies  [referred  to  heteafler  as  Computer 
Communication  Based  Instruction  (CCB1)]  to  as¬ 
sist  commanders,  staffs  and  key  decision  makers 
in  making  sound  decisions  in  a  higher  stress,  fast- 
paced,  rapidly  changing,  complex  environment, 
If  developed  properly,  CCBI  can  assist  an  officer 
in  his  decision  making  processes  and  help  him  to 
minimize  his  imprudent  short-cuts  while  increas¬ 
ing  the  tempo  of  his  decision  making  in  combat 
as  well  as  in  peacetime. 

7.  The  ultimate  aims  of  the  Education  and 
Training  Methods  program  are: 

a.  Education. 

(1)  Provide  a  coherent,  rational  strategy 
for  long-range  investment  in  an  officer's 
potential. 

(2)  Maximize  each  officer's  capability  for 
excellence  and  contribution  to  his  profession 
over  a  series  of  assignments. 

(3)  Impart  to  officers  the  understanding  of 
the  context  or  frame  of  reference  associated  with 
the  range  of  upcoming  assignments  within  a  par¬ 
ticular  development  period. 

b.  Training. 

(1)  Provide  a  coherent,  rational  strategy 
for  each  assignment  so  as  to  sustain  technical 
competence  and  proficiency. 

(2)  Maximize  each  officer's  capability  for 
excellence  in  those  skills  required  in  current  and/ 
or  immediately  subsequent  assignment. 

(3)  Provide  a  means  for  an  officer  to  ac¬ 
quire  factual  knowledge  with  the  assistance  of 
user-friendly  courseware  and  software. 

8.  The  major  thrusts  to  accomplish  these  aims 

are: 


a.  General, 

( 1 )  TRADOC  use  mentoring  concepts  and 
“smart’’  technology  aids  as  major  initiatives. 

(2)  TRADOC  *•«  proactive  in  incorporat¬ 
ing  into  post-corr  sioning  service  schools 
evolving  learning  cc  epts  associated  with  com¬ 
puter  technology  while  providing  safeguards  to 
prevent  duplication  of  research  and  development 
efforts  and  reassessment  checkpoints  which  en¬ 
sure  that  major  initiatives  are  proceeding  to¬ 
wards  the  desired  aim. 

(3)  OOAS  support  evolving  efforts  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  senior  leader  aid  in  strategic  planning  and 
policy  impact  analysis  using  the  Professional  De¬ 
velopment  of  Officers  System  as  a  theme.  This 
will  support  the  long-term  navigation  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  the  professional  development  desired 
system. 

b.  Education. 

(1)  TRADOC  target  the  education,  re¬ 
search  and  development  and  information  man¬ 
agement  communities  to  develop  computer  tech¬ 
nologies  with  the  aim  of  increasing  the  tempo  of 
decision  making  under  stressful,  complex 
situation. 

(2)  TRADOC  provide  more  assistance  to 
unit  and  organization  leaders  so  they  may  em¬ 
ploy  enhanced  computer  communication  tech¬ 
nologies  in  officer  development. 

(3)  ODCSPER  articulate  better  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  advanced  civil  schooling. 

(4)  TRADOC  enhance  the  level  of  exper¬ 
tise  in  schools  and  broaden  the  faculty  role  to 
incorporate  a  mentorship  strategy  in  education. 

(5)  TRADOC  provide  more  emphasis  on 
the  “how  to  think”  component  of  learning  with 
focus  on  small  group  learning  and  with  maxi¬ 
mum  use  of  experimental  exercises. 

c.  Training. 

(1)  TRADOC  continue  to  develop  func- 
•ional  modules  targeted  to  specific  assignment 
needs. 

(2)  TRADOC  provide  a  systematic  and 
progressive  Common  Core  curriculum  strategy. 

(3)  TRADOC  (coordinating  with  ODC- 
SOPS  tor  AWC)  provide  a  self-assessment  and 
skill  competency  evaluation  strategy  with  partic¬ 
ular  emphasis  from  CGSC  and  beyond. 

(4)  TRADOC  build  and  maintain  com¬ 
puter-knowledge  bases  to  support  the  Common 
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Core  and  specific  technical  fields;  continue  to 
develop  computer-software  tutorials. 

(5)  TRADOC  shift  the  focus  of  OAC  so 
that  it  provides  for  a  maximum  amount  of  stu¬ 
dent  learning  within  the  context  of  a  small  group 
and  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  experiential 
application  of  new  skills. 

.  (6)  It  is  the  individual's  responsibility  to 
maintain  his  technical  proficiency;  TRADOC 
support  his  obtaining  the  necessary  factual 
knowledge  throughout  a  development  period. 

9.  The  PDOS-recommended  base  policies,  ap¬ 
proved  in  concept  by  the  CSA,  are: 

a.  TRADOC  accelerate  development  of  com¬ 
munication  computer-based  instruction  (CCBI) 
technologies  for  use  in  schools,  units  and  organi¬ 
zations  and  by  individual  officers  so  as  to: 

(1)  Capitalize  on  educational  advantages 
of  emerging  technologies. 

(2)  Provide  decision  aids  to  increase  the 
tempo  of  prudent  sound  decision  making  under 
stress. 

b.  HQDA  approve  resources  to  accomplish 
approved  CCBI  related  policies,  to  include: 

(1)  Task  and  fund  Construction  Engineer 
Research  Laboratory  (CERL)  to:  estimate  costs; 
evaluate  the  most  cost  effective  ways  to  apply 
CCBI  technologies;  identify  applications  of  CCBI 


to  other  populations  and  mission  areas;  and  iden¬ 
tify  the  overlap  with  other  information  manage¬ 
ment  systems.  Report  to  DAMO-TR  within  six 
months  from  project  initiation. 

(2)  Authorize  DAMO-TR  one  space  (di¬ 
rected  military  overstrength)  to  coordinate  CCBI 
expansion  program.  (Note;  Resource  estimates 
are  based  on  addition  of  CCBI  directorate  within 
existing  TRADOC  structure). 

c.  Send  five  field  grade  officers  to  obtain 
post-masters  level  education  in  intelligent  educa¬ 
tional  systems  for  eventual  assignment  to 
TRADOC,  USMA,  ARI  and  the  Army  Staff. 

d.  OCSA  sponsor  (for  at  least  the  next  five 
years)  a  Senior  Service  College  Army  Research 
Associate  to  monitor  the  institutionalization  of 
PDOS  CCBI  and  other  major  PDOS  initiatives. 

e.  Incorporate  a  two  day  strategic  planning 
and  future  policy  impact  exercise  for  new  briga¬ 
dier  generals  with  officer  professional  develop¬ 
ment  as  a  theme;  use  exercise  insights  to  assist  in 
navigation  to  desired  PDOS  system  state. 

f.  Further  develop  and  apply  the  PDOS  Fu¬ 
tures  process  as  a  strategic  planning  and  policy 
impact  analysis  model  to  anticipate  long-term 
professional  development  needs  and  assist  in  se¬ 
nior  leader  development. 

10.  Annex  P,  Education  and  Training  Meth¬ 
ods,  discusses  this  concept  in  greater  detail. 
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Chapter  VII 

Spaclal  Interest  Items 


Section  1.  Introduction. 

1.  Overview,  During  the  course  of  this  study 
numerous  special  subject  areas  were  evaluated. 
Since  some  of  these  areas  have  a  significant  im¬ 
pact  on  the  Army,  additional  attention  is  de¬ 
served  and  they  are  presented  within  this  chap¬ 
ter.  These  subjects  include  Reserve  Components, 
functional  education  and  training,  special 
branches,  pre-command  courses,  advanced  civil 
schooling,  impact  on  the  individual  and  the  fami¬ 
ly,  women  in  the  Army  and  control  and  coordina¬ 
tion  of  officer  development. 

2.  General.  This  chapter  selectively  extracts  the 
highlights  of  these  special  interest  items  ip  order 
to  provide  concise  sections  which  deal  with  the 
implications  of  the  PDOS  recommendations  on 
each  issue.  Refer  to  Chapter  VIII  for  a  discussion 
of  those  base  policies  which  support  each  of  these 


Station  2.  The  Roaorvo  Components. 

1.  The  current  reliance  on  the  Reserve  Compo¬ 
nents  (RC)  and  their  importance  in  mobilization 
scenarios  mandates  that  RC  officers  receive  the 
best  possible  professional  development.  At  the 
same  time  the  Army  must  recognize  the  special 
considerations  of  the  RC  officer  in  that  he  must 
simultaneously  maintain  proficiency  in  two  ca¬ 
reers  (civilian  and  military).  Education  and  train¬ 
ing  requirements  must  be  based  on  actual  needs, 
held  to  the  absolute  minimum  and  offered  in 
multiple  modes  to  make  it  possible  for  RC  of¬ 
ficers  to  fit  military  duties  into  an  already  de¬ 
manding  schedule,  The  special  needs  of  the  Re¬ 
serve  Components  have  been  kept  in  contiuual 
focus  during  the  course  of  the  study.  A  lack  of 
good  data  or  other  objective  means  of  determin¬ 
ing  impacts  of  new  requirements  on  the  RC  offi¬ 
cer  dictates  that  a  study  be  initiated  to  deter¬ 
mine,  if  possible,  what  the  typical  RC  officer  can 


cope  with  in  the  way  of  total  time  sp?nt  in  mili¬ 
tary  endeavors  before  he  or  she  finds  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  continue  in  the  system.  Figure  VII- 1  por¬ 
trays  the  relationships  of  the  changes 
recommended  pertaining  to  the  RC  officer  as  dis¬ 
cussed  below, 

a.  The  current  system  and  on-going  initia¬ 
tives  in  pre-commissioning  and  OBC  fairly  well 
meet  the  needs  of  the  RC.  Options  such  as  the 
ARNO  State  OCS  program  and  RC  Officer  Basic 
Coursei  with  a  combination  of  resident  and  non¬ 
resident  instruction  must  be  continued.  While  it 
is  recognized  that  OBC  conducted  entirely  in  a 
non-resident  mode  is  not  viable,  the  extent  of 
residence  required  must  be  held  to  a  minimum 
and  should  be  based  on  RC  needs. 

b.  The  OAC  as  a  prerequisite  for  promotion 
to  major  does  not  ensure  that  the  skills  provided 
by  this  course  are  obtained  early  enough  in  the 
RC  officer's  career  to  be  put  to  use  in  a  timely 
manner.  Current  proposals  in  the  DA  Action 
Plan  for  RC  Training  require  completion  of  OAC 
not  later  than  the  end  of  the  third  year  after  pro¬ 
motion  to  captain.  Since  the  DA  Action  Plan  pro¬ 
posal  eliminates  the  timing  problem,  PDOS  rec¬ 
ommends  implementation  of  that  plan  as  it 
pertains  to  OAC. 

c.  While  CAS3  fulfills  a  universally  recog¬ 
nized  need  for  staff  development  training  in  the 
Active  Component,  the  nature  and  length  of  the 
course  make  it  virtually  unobtainable  for  the  typ¬ 
ical  RC  officer.  This' tends  to  leave  a  large  void  in 
the  development  process  that  is  vital  for  RC  of¬ 
ficers.  Because  of  this  void,  PDOS  recommends 
the  design  and  implementation  of  a  correspond¬ 
ing  studies  staff  development  course  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  two  weeks  in  residence.  Introduction  of 
this  course  will  allow  its  completion  instead  of 
one-half  of  COSOC  to  be  the  educational  prereq¬ 
uisite  for  RC  promotion  to  lieutenant  colonel. 
CAS3  (resident  or  USAR  school  option)  can  ful¬ 
fill  this  requirement  and  is  the  preferred  method. 
The  resident  course  will  be  required  for  all  Full- 


Time  Support  officers.  Completion  of  the  Staff 
Development  Course  or  CAS3  will  be  required 
not  later  than  the  end  of  the  third  year  after  pro¬ 
motion  to  major. 

d.  All  AC  options  should  continue  to  be 
available  to  RC  officers  for  CSC  level  education. 
The  RC  phase  of  the  resident  course  should  be 
redesigned  around  the  “common  core"  for  MEL 
4  producing  courses  and  should  be  based  on 
warfighting  proficiencies  required  by  RC  officers, 
Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  including  battle 
simulations  exercises  in  the  RC  phase.  CGSOC 
becomes  the  educational  prerequisite  for  promo¬ 
tion  to  the  grade  of  colonel,  only. 

e.  For  the  Senior  Service  College,  the  current 
system  of  providing  quotas  to  each  of  the  Re¬ 
serve  Components  and  selection  by  board  action 
should  be  continued.  USAR  graduates  of  SSC 
should  be  given  priority  for  assignment  to  Indi¬ 
vidual  Mobilization  Augmentee  (IMA)  or  Troop 
Program  Unit  (TPU)  positions. 

f.  Multiple  options  must  be  made  available 
for  RC  officers  attending  pre-command  courses. 
While  attendance  of  RC  officers  at  AC  pre-com¬ 
mand  courses  should  be  encouraged,  those 
courses  contain  material  not  necessarily  meeting 
RC  requirements.  Therefore,  pre-command 
courses  tailored  to  RC  needs  must  be  developed 
and  offered  in  multiple  options. 

2.  To  help  ensure  that  the  system  adequately 
provides  for  the  orderly  and  complete  develop¬ 
ment  of  RC  officers,  PDOS  recommends  some 
actions  in  addition  to  those  oriented  on  the 
school  structure. 

a.  Reserve  Components  must  be  included  in 
new  education  and  training  modes,  particularly 
those  that  can  help  to  decrease  resident  course 
time  requirements. 

b.  A  system  to  expedite  branch  change  for 
RC  officers  must  be  developed,  It  must  include  a 
means  of  identifying  education  required,  short 
modular  courses  and  the  means  to  validate  the 
course  by  test  if  an  individual  is  already  profi¬ 
cient  in  an  area  or  areas. 

c.  Full-Time  Support  Officers  should  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  a  fashion  similar  to  their  Active  Com¬ 
ponent  counterpart, 

d.  Because  of  the  reliance  of  RC  officers  on 
non-resident  course  programs,  equal  priority 
with  development  and  maintenance  of  resident 
courses  must  be  given  to  keeping  the  NRI  pro¬ 
grams  current. 


3.  PDOS-recommended  base  policies  which 
are  relevant  to  the  Reserve  Components  and 
have  been  approved  in  concept  by  the  CSA  are: 

a.  Full-time  support  officers  will  be  profes¬ 
sionally  developed  in  accordance  with  AC 
counterparts. 

b.  Expedite  the  process  by  which  RC  officers 
may  change  branches.  Develop  a  system  of  as¬ 
sessments  and  courses  designed  to  meet  addition¬ 
al  skill  or  training  proficiency  requirements, 

c.  Develop  education  and  training  methods 
to  support  the  professional  development  strategy 
which  is  aligned  with  the  Active  Component. 
Modalities  will  assist  the  Individual  in  self-devel¬ 
opment  and  will  require  minimum  in-resident 
schooling. 

d.  Non-resident  instruction  programs  will  be 
developed  simultaneously  with  the  in-resident 
programs  and  updated  as  required. 

e.  Determine  the  average  amount  of  time 
that  the  typical  RC  officer  can  be  expected  to 
devote  to  professional  development  during  each 
professional  development  period.  . 

f.  Develop  and  implement  a  new  Army  cor¬ 
respondence  “Staff  Development  Course”  with 
no  more  than  two  weeks  in  residence  as  an  alter¬ 
native  for  RC  officers  who  cannot  attend  CAS3, 
The  minimum  education  requirement  for  promo¬ 
tion  to  lieutenant  colonel  will  be  the  Staff  Devel¬ 
opment  Course  which  will  be  completed  not  later 
than  the  end  of  the  third  year  as  a  major.  Success¬ 
ful  completion  of  CAS3  may  be  substituted  for 
promotion  purposes. 

g.  Update  and  implement  the  RC  lieutenant 
colonel  and  colonel  pre-command  course  that 
was  pilot  tested  in  1983. 

h.  Evaluate  the  feasibility  of  providing  ap¬ 
propriate  compensation  for  RC  officers  who  pur¬ 
sue  professional  development  through  programs 
of  non-resident  instruction. 

4.  A  complete  discussion  on  the  impact  of  the 
Reserve  Components  included  in  this  study  can 
be  found  in  Annex  HH,  Reserve  Components. 

S^tlon  3.  Functional  Eduoatlon  And  Training. 

1 .  The  scope  of  effort  in  the  area  of  functional 
education  and  training  included  an  analysis  of 
the  proponency  system  and  its  affect  on  officer 
professional  development,  the  entry  level  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  for  functional  areas,  skill  train¬ 
ing  and  continued  education  and  training  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  functional  areas.  Functional 
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Figure  VU-1 


EVELOPMENT  SYSTEM  FOR  RESERVE  COMPONENT  OFFICERS 


STAFF  OFFICER  DEVELOPMENT  FOR  RC  OFFICERS 

o  i'DQS  POLICY  ~  An  Army  Correspondence  Course  Program  (ACCP)  Staff  Development  Course  with  no 
inora  than  two  weeks  in  residence  will  be  designed  end  implemented  fur  the  Reserve  Components  as  an 
alternative  for  RC  officers  who  cannot  attend  the  resident  of  USAK  CAS3  school. 

o  After  the  Staff  Development  Course  is  implemented,  it  or  CAS3  will  be  the  minimum 

education  requirement  for  promotion  to  LTC  and  will  he  completed  NLT  the  end  of  the  third 
year  ae  Major. 

o  REASONS ! 

o  Needed  to  provide  detailed  staff  skill  development  training  to  RC  officers  at  a  time  it  is 
useful. 

o  The  only  way  to  ensure  that  all  KC  officers  get  the  treining  is  to  mnke  it  mandatory, 
o  Othar  PDUS  proposals  will  make  thie  option  feasible  with  minimal  additional  tims  required, 
o  Policy  will  encourage  attendance  at  CAS3  for  thoaa  who  may  not  othsrwise  go. 
o  IMPLEMENTATION  I 

o  Policy  will  apply  only  to  those  commissioned  after  1  Oct  85. 

o  To  be  encouraged  for  all  others  as  soon  as  coursa  ia  developed. 

o  Course  to  be  for  RC  officers  only  to  provide  minimum  staff  davalopmant  training. 

c  Non-Raa  phase  to  be  conducted  in  a  corresponding  studies  mode  concentrating  on  written 
staff  work. 

o  Two  week  resident  phaee  to  concentrate  on  staff  coordination,  and  briefing  skills. 
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o  RC  portion  of  CCSOC  to  be  dsvelopsd  baaed  on 
appropriate  portion  of  warfighting  cora  plus  RC 
raqulramnti. 

o  Shorter  than  current  course  (300  hours?). 

Final  phaaa  (2  wka)  to  be  at  Ft 
Leavenworth  until  such  time  as  battle 
aimulatione  exercteee  are  available  at 
USAR  schools  or  other  decentralised  sites. 

o  CCSOC  to  be  required  for  promotion  to  Colonel 
(06)  only.  _ 
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education  includes  those  professional  develop¬ 
ment  opportunities  in  support  of  functional  areas 
which  were  established  by  the  OPMS  Study 
Group's  recommendations.  Functional  training 
is  that  training  to  support  skills  that  are  atypical 
to  a  branch  and  not  part  of  the  common  set  of 
proficiencies  required  of  all  officers. 

2,  The  proponency  system  is  having  a  positive 
impact  on  officer  professional  development.  This 
is  not  only  true  for  branch  proponents  but  also 
for  functional  area  proponents.  When  the  OPMS 
Study  Group  recommendation  concerning  pro¬ 
ponents  for  skills  is  implemented  the  impact  will 
be  even  greater.  Through  the  proponency  system, 
viable  career  paths  and  opportunities  are  being 
defined,  duty  descriptions  are  being  standard¬ 
ized,  education  and  training  requirements  are  be¬ 
ing  identified  and  voids  in  the  system  are  being 
filled;  but  challenges  still  exist. 

a.  Challenges. 

(1)  An  officer  must  receive  education  and 
training  in  a  functional  area  or  skill  before  begin¬ 
ning  assignments  requiring  the  functional  area  or 
skill.  For  this  to  be  effective  the  Army  must 
know  what  functional  area  or  skills  are  effective 
the  Army  must  know  what  functional  area  or 
skills  are  required  for  a  particular  position  to  that 
the  proper  education  and  training  is  obtained  by 
the  officer  before  assignment  to  that  position. 

(2)  Under  the  current  system  of  position 
coding,  the  planners  who  are  responsible  for  de¬ 
veloping  the  officer  inventory  have  a  difficult 
time  projecting  future  needs. 

(a)  The  manning  documents,  especially 
the  TDAs,  are  in  a  steady  state  of  flux  and  do  not 
always  accurately  reflect  position  requirements. 

(b)  The  planners  also  have  difficulty 
due  to  current  MILPERCEN  policy  of  managing 
by  the  first  specialty  code  only.  A  position  is  cod¬ 
ed  with  a  primary  code,  and  are  of  concentration 
identifier,  a  second  specialty  code,  followed  by 
skill  identifiers.  The  second  specialty  code  gets 
lost  since  it  is  not  used  in  the  forecast  models 
(e.g.,  1 3B  54  — the  “54"  is  lost).  This  results  in  an 
imbalance  since  some  of  the  functional  area  spe¬ 
cialty  codes  tend  to  be  identified  primarily  in  the 
second  position. 

(c)  Management  by  skill  is  seriously 
lacking  except  in  a  few  isolated  cases  such  as  the 
Material  Acquisition  Management  (6T)  program. 
For  the  system  to  have  meaning,  it  must  assume 
that  if  a  specialty  or  skill  is  in  fact  required  to 
successfully  accomplish  the  tasks  performed  by 
an  officer  in  that  position. 


b.  One  recommendation  of  the  OPMS  Study 
Group  was  to  review  and  refine  all  position  cod¬ 
ing  to  better  reflect  the  real  requirement  and  to 
include  proponents  in  the  approval  process  of  the 
manning  documents.  These  actions  will  provide 
a  more  firm  basis  on  which  to  predict  require¬ 
ments  and  develop  an  inventory  of  the  right  mix 
of  branch,  functional  area  and  skill  proficiencies. 

c.  Once  the  requirement  is  understood  and 
the  right  number  of  officers  are  identified  for 
entry  into  a  functional  are,  MILPERCEN  can 
schedule  an  officer  into  the  correct  entry  level 
course  after  company  level  branch  qualification. 
Currently  entry  level  courses  are  available  for 
most  functional  areas.  Exceptiltsons  are  Person¬ 
nel  Management  and  Operations,  Plans  and 
Training.  These  areas  will  require  some  action  on 
the  part  of  the  proponents  to  develop  the  appro¬ 
priate  courses.  Another  area  that  will  require  at¬ 
tention  is  the  ADP  Staff  Officer  functional  area. 
The  projected  entry  level  course  is  an  advanced 
degree  in  ADP  or  a  related  field.  This  method 
does  not  provide  the  military  perspective  of  the 
functional  area. 

d.  For  any  functional  area  that  currently  can 
be  designated  solely  on  award  of  an  advanced 
degree,  a  military  entry  level  course  is  required  to 
provide  the  frame  of  reference  and  military  per¬ 
spective  that  cannot  be  obtained  through  ad¬ 
vanced  civil  schooling.  Ideally  this  military  entry 
level  course  will  be  completed  prior  to  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  civil  institution. 

3.  The  OPMS  Study  Group  recommendation 
to  have  multiple  career  tacks  (i.e.,  single  track  in 
a  branch,  dual  track  in  a  branch  and  functional 
area,  or  sequential  track  from  a  branch  to  a  func¬ 
tional  are  a  where  primary  duties  relate  to  the 
functional  area  thereafter)  will  also  affect  func¬ 
tional  education  and  training. 

a.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  20  per¬ 
cent  of  the  officer  corps  will  single  track  in  a 
branch  and  nearly  all  their  development  will  be 
oriented  toward  the  specific  branch  involved. 
The  development  system  in  place  today  is  well- 
suited  for  this  track  as  it  is  already  oriented  to¬ 
ward  branch  development.  The  system  can  also 
accommodate  officers  who  are  dual  tracked  since 
these  officers  will  remain  branch  affiliated  and 
retain  branch  primacy.  They  will  receive  addi¬ 
tional  education  or  training  for  their  functional 
area  needs  just  as  they  do  now.  The  remaining 
officers  will  either  have  their  functional  area  spe¬ 
cialty  holding  primacy  or  else  be  sequentially 
racked  in  a  functional  area  thereafter  and  not 
have  a  primary  affiliation  with  a  branch.  These 
officer  swill  be  a  challenge  to  the  system  due  to 


their  unique  professional  development  needs. 
The  current  system  is  not  designed  to  provide  for 
officers  with  primary  focus  on  functional  areas. 

b.  Sequentially  tracked  officers  or  officers 
with  primary  orientation  in  a  functional  area,  if 
so  designated  prior  to  selection  for  major,  may 
require  special  attention  to  provide  appropriate 
intermediate  education  and  training  upon  entry 
into  the  field  grade  ranks. 

(1)  Sequentially  tracked  officers  do  re¬ 
quire  education  and  training  in  the  common 
warfighting  and  support  doctrine.  Currently,  the 
other  segments  of  the  current  CSC  education  do 
not  support  all  functional  areas,  Accordingly,  the 
functional  area  proponents  need  to  establish  al¬ 
ternative  programs  for  award  of  MEL  4  to  these 
officers, 

(2)  The  proponents  must  explore  means 
to  provide  a  continuing  education  and  training 
program  for  the  functional  areas.  Branch  schools 
will  be  developing  refresher  programs  for  officers 
being  assigned  back  into  a  branch  assignment 
from  functional  area  or  branch  immaterial  as¬ 
signments.  Many  of  the  functional  areas  have 
comparable  civilian  professions  which  already 
have  continuing  education  and  training  programs 
established  to  include  regional  and  national  semi¬ 
nars.  The  Army  should  take  advantage  of  such 
programs  and  ensure  officers  who  are  being  de¬ 
veloped  as  “experts”  in  these  areas  are  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  participate  with  their  civilian 
counterparts. 

4,  PDOS-recommended  base  policies  which 
are  relevant  to  functional  education  and  training 
and  have  been  approved  in  concept  by  the  CSA 
are: 

a.  Company  le''el  branch  qualification  will 
precede  functional  area  development. 

b.  Develop  or  revise,  as  needed,  courses  and/ 
or  modules  to  support  ail  ureas  of  concentration 
and  functional  areas. 

c.  Officers  will  be  eligible  for  assignment  to 
positions  coded  with  area  of  concentration,  func¬ 
tional  area  or  applicable  skill  codes  after  comple¬ 
tion  of  an  applicable  military  course  or 
equivalent  experience. 

5.  Further  detailed  discussion  of  functional  ed¬ 
ucation  and  training  can  be  found  in  Annex  Q, 
Functional  Education  and  Training. 

Section  4.  Impaot  On  Special  Branch**, 

1 ,  The  special  branches  will  be  affected  by  the 
implementation  of  the  policies  recommended  by 


PDOS.  For  example,  the  fundamental  principles 
apply  to  the  entire  officer  corps  and  will  be  used 
by  special  branches  in  designing  the  professional 
development  system  for  their  officers,  The  com¬ 
mon  core  will  apply  also  but  modified  as  dis¬ 
cussed  below.  When  the  improved  education  and 
training  methods  are  implemented,  they  will  be 
available  for  all  officers.  Specific  impacts  on  the 
special  branches  are  discussed  below. 

2.  As  a  result  of  the  study,  attendance  criteria 
for  CSC  and  SSC  are  modified.  For  those  officers 
in  the  special  branches  who  participate  in  the 
CSC  and  SSC  education,  the  attendance  criteria 
will  be  the  same  as  for  all  other  officers.  It  is  not 
the  intent  of  the  study  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
special  branch  participation  in  these  pro¬ 
grams— rather,  the  study  reafflrmi  the  need  for 
special  branches,  as  well  as  all  branches  and  func¬ 
tional  areas,  to  be  represented  in  those  courses. 

3.  For  each  development  period  basic  profi¬ 
ciencies  required  of  officers  are  established. 
These  are  identified  as  the  BE-KNOW-DO 
attributes.  Each  special  branch  proponent  should 
ensure  that  their  officers  maintain  these  profi¬ 
ciencies  except  where  prohibited  by  current  regu¬ 
lations  or  policy,  An  example  of  an  exception  is 
combatant  skills  for  the  Chaplain  Corps.  The  Ge¬ 
neva  Convention  classifies  chaplains  as  noncom¬ 
batants  and  current  policy  prevents  chaplains 
from  qualifying  with  and  carrying  side  arms. 
Clearly  the  proficiencies  dealing  with  the  use  of 
weapons  cannot  apply  to  officers  in  the  Chaplain 
Corps.  The  special  branch  proponents  should  re¬ 
view  the  BE-KNOW-DO  and  modify  them  as 
needed  based  on  current  regulations  and  policies. 
See  also  the  discussion  of  the  BE-KNOW-DO 
concept  in  Chapter  4,  and  in  Annex  K,  BE- 
KNOW-DO  Concept. 


Section  S.  Pre-Command  Course. 

1,  The  discussion  contained  in  this  section  per¬ 
tains  to  both  the  major  and  lieutenant  colonel 
development  period  and  the  colonel  develop¬ 
ment  period. 

2,  The  purpose  of  the  Pre-Command  Course 
(PCC)  today  is  to  assist  command  selectees  in 
their  preparation  for  battalion  and  brigade-level 
command  by  ensuring  a  common  understanding 
of  current  tactical  doctrine  and  by  providing  both 
new  and  refresher  training  in  selected  functions 
and  duties.  Any  other  additional  training  would 
be  defined  as  functional  or  technical  train¬ 
ing — and  should  not  be  considered  part  of  the 
pre-command  program. 
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a.  The  task  of  providing  refresher  training  to 
our  commanders  has  become  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  as  the  responsibilities  of  our  commanders 
have  grown.  The  PCC  program  continues  to  grow 
in  size  and  complexity. 

b.  The  pre-command  course  consists  of  four 
separate  phases  which  officers  attended  sequen¬ 
tially  and  before  assuming  command.  A  brief 
description  of  these  phases  follows: 

(1)  The  first  phase  is  a  self-study  packet 
prepared  and  mailed  by  the  Army  Training  Sup¬ 
port  Center,  It  contains  readings  and  a  short  di¬ 
agnostic  test. 

(2)  The  second  phase,  "How  to  Fight,’’ 
conducted  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  stresses  com¬ 
bined  arms  doctrine,  It  includes  instruction  on 
the  AirLand  Battle,  offensive  and  defensive  oper¬ 
ation,  logistics,  etc.  This  phase  is  one  week  in 
duration. 

(3)  The  third  phase  (“How  to  Com¬ 
mand"),  also  at  Fort  Leavenworth*  is  devoted  to 
the  human  aspects  of  command.  This  phase  is 
one  week  in  duration. 

(4)  The  final  phase,  conducted  at  the  ap¬ 
propriate  branch  school,  provides  a  refresher  to 
the  command  designee  on  branch  and  technical 
subjects  with  emphasis  given  to  hands-on  train¬ 
ing.  This  phase  can  be  up  to  three  weeks  in 
length, 

3.  Study  group  recommendations,  pertaining 
to  the  Pre-Command  Course  (PCC),  fall  into  two 
categories. 

a.  The  first  of  these  recommends  that  ODC- 
SOPS  publish  a  regulation  which  would  define 
policies,  purpose  and  responsibilities  for  the  pre¬ 
command  program,  formalize  requirements  for 
coordination  between  TRADOC  and  other 
MACOMs,  address  major  policy  areas  such  as 
exemptions  and  deferments  and  provide  for 
oversight  of  PCC  funds. 

b.  Secondly,  a  recommendation  was  made  to 
expand  opportunities  for  Reserve  Component 
(RC)  officers  to  receive  pre-command  training, 
At  the  present  time,  attendance  at  the  pre-com¬ 
mand  course  by  RC  officers  is  constrained  by  a 
number  of  factors.  Because  of  their  civilian  em¬ 
ployment,  it  is  difficult  for  RC  officers  to  attend 
either  two  to  three  weeks  at  the  branch  propo¬ 
nent  school  and/or  two  weeks  at  Fort  leaven- 
worth.  Establishing  a  separate  pre-command 
course  (5-7  days  in  duration)  for  RC  officers  will 
provide  a  course  tailored  to  their  needs — and 
would  not  preclude  i  heir  attending  the  AC  pre¬ 
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command  course  at  either  the  branch  proponent 
school  and/or  at  the  Leavenworth  phase. 

4.  For  further  detailed  discussion  on  the  Pre- 
Command  Course,  refer  to  Annex  R,  Command. 

Section  6.  Advanced  Civil  Schooling  (ACS). 

1,  Throughout  the  years,  the  role  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  Army  officer  has  become  increasingly 
complex  and  diversified  in  an  era  of  expanding 
technological  sophistication.  As  a  result,  the  Ar¬ 
my  has  had  to  greatly  increase  its  reliance  on 
civilian  institutions  to  educate  officers  in  the 
skills  necessary  to  stay  abreast  of  scientific,  tech¬ 
nological,  and  social  changes.  In  1963,  the  Army 
Educational  Requirements  Board  (AERB)  was 
established  to  validate  Army  graduate  education 
requirements.  This  board  meets  periodically  to 
review  individual  positions  submitted  by  the 
field.  Based  on  approved  AERB  validations,  Bil¬ 
ly-funded  quotas  are  annually  established.  Upon 
graduation,  officers  are  required  to  serve  three 
years  In  AERB  validated  positions, 

2,  In  1970,  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  pub¬ 
lished  a  report  critical  of  the  services,  charging 
mismanagement  of  graduate  education  programs. 
There  have  since  been  several  reports  by  other 
agencies  which  have  addressed  similar  shortcom¬ 
ings,  namely,  the  Army’s  validation  process  and 
utilization  rates  of  graduate  educated  officers. 
These  shortcomings  are  the  result  of  both  a  nar¬ 
row  definition  of  requirements  (e.g.,  by  individu¬ 
al  position)  and  defining  "payback”  as  utilization 
in  an  individual  validated  position.  RETO  found 
that  because  of  such  constraints  we  “have  de¬ 
fined  ourselves  into  a  position  of  appearing  to  be 
poor  managers.” 

3,  Management  of  the  current  ACS  system  is 
not  the  issue,  especially  in  view  of  recent  devel¬ 
opment  by  MILPERCEN  of  the  Civil  Schools 
Management  Information  System.  The  issue  rests 
with  how  the  Army  meets  its  requirements  and 
the  philosophical  basis  for  why  the  Army  needs 
officers  with  advanced  civil  schooling. 

4,  Since  the  first  AERB  in  1963,  the  scope  of 
validation  has  been  restricted  to  individual  posi¬ 
tions.  In  fact,  only  those  positions  requested  for 
validation  or  re-validation  by  the  field  are  even 
considered  by  the  board.  Such  a  process  of  basing 
requirements  on  individual  authorizations  and 
then  on  only  a  select  few  cannot  establish  total 
Army  requirements.  The  1983  AERB  was  tasked 
to  identify  total  Army  requirements  but  at  best 
only  eight  percent  of  OPMS  authorizations  were 
validated.  However,  much  evidence  exists  show¬ 
ing  that  many  positions  worthy  of  validation  are 
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not — because  they  are  never  submitted  for  board 
consideration.  Reasons  for  this  vary,  but  center 
primarily  on  field  misconceptions  of  validation 
criteria,  oversight,  or  commander's  hesitancy  to 
tie  his  authorizations  to  extraordinary  manage¬ 
ment  constraints.  On  the  other  hand,  some  posi¬ 
tions  are  submitted  for  the  wrong  rea¬ 
sons — quality  cut  aspects  and  an  increase  in  the 
unit’s  Officer  Distribution  Plan  (ODP)  allow- 
ance.  The  focal  point  of  the  requirements  identi¬ 
fication  dilemma  obviously  rests  with  the  scope. 
Pressuring  the  current  system  to  “work  better"  is 
not  a  solution.  We  have  tried  that  since  1963.  An 
alternative  process  with  broader  scope  is  needed. 

5.  The  worth  of  ACS  has  historically  been  mea¬ 
sured  in  functional  terms.  That  is,  an  officer  is 
educated  in  an  academic  discipline  which  sup¬ 
ports  one  of  his  specialties  and  then  is  “properly 
utilized”  only  when  he  works  in  a  validated  posi¬ 
tion  requiring  his  grade,  specialty  and  functional 
skill  obtained  through  graduate  education.  A 
functionally  competent  officer  corps  is  essential 
to  the  Army.  We  need  in-depth  experts  in  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  areas.  However,  the  worth  of  a  challenging 
advanced  civil  schooling  experience  cannot  be 
measured  exclusively  in  terms  of  functional  prep¬ 
aration.  The  schooling  experience  is  a  broadening 
experience  which  raises  one’s  frame  of  reference 
and  thereby  stimulates  vision. 

6.  Under  current  policy,  officers  may  attend 
fUll-time  ACS  at  any  accredited  college  or  univer¬ 
sity  which  offers  study  in  a  directed  academic 
discipline.  Considering  the  cost  of  fUll-time  pro¬ 
grams,  especially  fUlly  fUnded,  we  must  identify 
those  schools  which  provide  the  best  education 
for  the  investment.  In  so  doing,  however,  we 
must  ensure  that  a  sufficient  variety  of  schools 
are  identified  to  provide  necessary  diversity.  Ma¬ 
jor  concern  in  doing  this  is  that  not  all  graduate 
schools  offer  programs  of  equal  quality  and  some 
schools  are  noted  for  particular  fields  of  study. 
Accreditation  does  not  indicate  quality  but  rather 
attainment  of  minimum  institutional  standards. 
Additionally,  programs  of  study  within  the  same 
academic  discipline  vary  significantly  between 
schools.  They  vary  by  content,  subject  matter, 
quantity  of  classroom  hours,  thesis  or  project  re¬ 
quirements  and  standards.  The  graduate  educa¬ 
tion  experience  must  be  a  challenge  which  ni'ows 
reflection,  research  and  inquiry. 

7.  The  manpower  investment  in  fUll-time  ACS 
programs  exceeded  900  man  years  in  FY  84  and 
by  1988  Ailly-flinrted  tuition  costs  will  exceed 
$  1 6  million.  Although  ACS  has  valuable  broad¬ 
ening  aspects  for  officers,  as  discussed  earlier,  the 


Army  must  make  maximum  use  of  officer  tal¬ 
ents,  especially  those  talents  of  a  functional  na¬ 
ture.  This  is  accomplished  by  assigning  this  in¬ 
ventory  of  to  validated  units,  organizations  and 
positions  for  normal  tours  as  soon  as  possible 
subsequent  to  schooling  and,  as  appropriate, 
thereafter  throughout  a  career. 

8.  PDOS-recommended  base  policies  which 
are  relevant  to  Advanced  Civil  Schooling  and 
have  been  approved  in  concept  by  the  CSA  are: 
Army  full-time  Advanced  Civil  Schooling  (ACS) 
programs  will  be  designed  to  meet  Army  require¬ 
ments  and  goals. 

a.  Requirements  and  goals  will  be  based  on 
current  and  future  unit,  organization  or  position 
needs. 

b.  The  scope  of  ACS  will  include  the  need  for 
officer  broad-based  knowledge  and  cognitive 
skills  as  well  as  meet  functional  requirements. 

c.  Criteria  will  be  established  for  identifying 
educational  institutions  which  meet  ACS  require¬ 
ments  and  goals  and  Army  fUll-time  students  will 
attend  only  those  institutions. 

d.  ACS  graduates  will  serve  a  normal  tour  in 
a  unit,  organization  or  position  requiring  in¬ 
creased  knowledge  and  skills. 

9,  For  a  further  detailed  discussion  on  Ad¬ 
vanced  Civil  Schooling,  refer  to  Annex  S,  Ad¬ 
vanced  Civil  Schooling. 


•action  7.  Impact  On  Tha  Individual  And 
Famlllaa. 

1.  PDOS  recognized  that  the  impact  of  recom¬ 
mended  policies  on  an  officer's  family  had  to  be 
considered.  In  addition,  the  aggregation  of  poli¬ 
cies  and  their  resulting  impact  needed  to  be  ana¬ 
lyzed  both  in  the  near  and  far  term. 

2,  For  a  discussion  of  this  impact  refer  to  An¬ 
nex  T,  Impact  on  Officers  and  Families, 

•action  I,  Implication  For  Woman  Officers. 

1,  The  study  group  considered  the  unique 
needs  of  women  officers  throughout  all  phases  of 
study.  Vve  conclude  that  PDOS  recommended 
policies  contain  no  unfair  sexual  bias. 

2,  The  underlying  themes  of  the  system-wide 
issues  of  Warrior  Spirit  and  the  Art  and  Science 
of  War  carry  the  connotation  of  direct  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  conduct  of  violence  associated  with 
the  profession.  Current  policy  prohibits  women 
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from  “front  line"  positions  which  raises  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  possible  dichotomy.  However,  when  ful¬ 
ly  thought  through,  it  is  clear  that  the  concept  of 
the  Warrior  Spirit  that  focuses  on  success  in  com¬ 
bat  as  the  ultimate  reason  for  existence  of  the 
Army,  applies  equally  well  to  all  officers,  regard¬ 
less  of  branch  or  sex.  Familiarity  with  those  as¬ 
pects  of  warfare  is  necessary  to  all  especially  in 
view  of  the  potential  for  conflict  anywhere  in  a 
future,  war  and  not  just  on  the  front  line,  The  Art 
and  Science  of  War  encompasses  expertise  in  ac¬ 
tions  of  those  who  support  and  sustain  the  effort 
and  this  again  applies  to  all  officers  including 
women. 

3.  Since  all  officers  must  be  knowledgeable  in 
their  branch  and/or  functional  area,  they  must  be 
appropriately  trained  and  given  the  assignments 
necessary  to  develop  professional  competence 
and  expertise  in  their  chosen  field(s).  Every  offi¬ 
cer  is  expected  to  possess  a  common  core  of 
knowledge.  Women  officers  will  be  expected  to 
possess  the  same  knowledge  and  skills  as  men  in 
the  same  branch  and/or  functional  area.  They 
must  be  given  the  same  schooling  and  assignment 
opportunities  as  men  if  they  are  to  be  competi¬ 
tive,  Thus,  the  professional  development  system 
constructed  in  this  study  is  equally  applicable  to 
women. 

4.  For  further  detailed  discussion  see  Annex  U, 
Implications  for  Women. 

Section  9.  Control  And  Coordination  Of  Officer 
Professional  Development. 

1 .  The  5  November  1 984  PDCS  briefing  to  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  Army  identified  as  a  system  weak¬ 
ness  that  no  one  single  individual  is  in  charge  of 
professional  development  and  many  players  in 
the  system  (are)  not  fitted  together. 

2.  There  is  a  self-evident  need  to  pin  down 
responsibility  for  o  /erwatch  of  professional  de¬ 
velopment  to  ensure  coherence  of  the  system. 
There  are  many  players  who  currently  can  and  do 
take  unilateral  actions  to  further  their  aims  and 
goals.  However  well  reasoned  and  intended  these 
actions  are,  they  represent  sub-optimizations  due 
to  the  limitations  inherent  in  the  relatively  lower 
perspective  of  these  decision  makers  below  DA 
level.  In  the  aggregate,  these  actions  are  not  co¬ 
herently  coordinated  and  do  not  constitute  a 
system. 

3.  ODCSPcR  and  ODCSOPS  both  have  criti¬ 
cal  and  at  times  overlapping  roles  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  process.  The  1978  Long  Study  recommend 
ed  that  all  military  training  be  consolidated 
under  DCSOPS  and  that  DCSPER  responsibility 


be  continued  for  loading  the  training  base,  pro¬ 
fessional  development,  career  management,  civil 
education  and  pre-commissioning  training.  Army 
R  egulation  10-5,  Organization  and  Functions ,  as¬ 
signs  DCSOPS  the  responsibility  for  unit  and  in¬ 
dividual  training  policies,  program  directorship 
for  Program  8  (training)  resourcing  and  supervi¬ 
sion  and  control  over  certain  institutional 
schools.  DCSPER  has  the  responsibility  for  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  management  and  associated  func¬ 
tions  and  management  systems  (OPMS),  pre¬ 
commissioning  training  and  leadership  develop¬ 
ment.  Finally,  the  1984  Haldane  Study  noted 
that  training  responsibilities  within  current  DA 
regulations  are  unclear  and  fragmented  and  day- 
to-day  responsibilities  preclude  the  full  participa¬ 
tion  in  training  oversight  by  CSA  and  VCSA. 
This  study  recommended  that  ODCSOPS  be  as¬ 
signed  as  a  proponent  for  Learning  Centers;  that 
the  Army  Continuing  Education  System  (ACES) 
be  transferred  from  ODCSPER  to  ODCSOPS; 
that  ODCSOPS  reorganize  to  establish  an  ADC- 
SOPS  for  Training  and  Education;  and  that 
ODCSPER  continue  its  current  role  in  leadership 
training. 

4.  Retention  of  the  current  status  quo  in  pro¬ 
fessional  development  on  the  Army  Staff  will  de¬ 
tract  from  the  PDOS  aim  to  provide  for  an  agen¬ 
cy  on  the  Army  General  Staff  to  function  in  a 
long-term  overwatch  capacity  so  as  to  monitor 
implementation  of  approved  PDOS  recommen¬ 
dations.  Consequently,  the  following  steps  should 
be  taken  to  enhance  efforts  to  coordinate  officer 
professional  development: 

a.  Create  a  fourth  objective  to  the  Leader¬ 
ship  Goal  entitled  “Professional  Development’’ 
so  as  to  monitor  professional  development 
through  the  Performance  Management,  Army 
process  in  consonance  with  DA  Memo  5-10.  This 
additional  objective  would  be  slated  as:  “Profes¬ 
sional  Development.  The  preparation  of  officers 
and  noncommissioned  officers  to  effectively  lead 
the  Army  and  efficiently  manage  its  resources.” 
The  supporting  objectives  of  the  Leadership  Goal 
suggest  a  natural  framework  for  ODCSPER  to 
centrally  monitor  professional  development  and 
oversee  the  realization  of  PDOS  aims  and  major 
thrusts.  This  action  specifically  tasks  DCSPER 
with  monitoring  officer  professional  and  leader¬ 
ship  development. 

b.  Create  a  PDOS  cell  in  ODCSOPS  to  coor¬ 
dinate  implementation  of  approved  PDOS  edu¬ 
cation  and  training  policies  and  programs  as  they 
are  approved.  Additionally,  they  will  ensure  that 
effective  coordination  occurs  between  CGSC  and 


AWC.  Placement  of  this  cell  in  ODCSOPS  is  nec¬ 
essary  because  revised  TRADOC  policies  and  ac¬ 
companying  resource  matters  are  central  to  many 
recommendations. 

5.  PDOS-recommended  base  policies  which 
are  relevant  to  control  and  coordination  and 
have  been  approved  in  concept  by  the  CSA  are: 

a.  ODCSPER  overwatch  professional  devel¬ 
opment  under  the  Leadership  Goal. 

(1)  Coordinate  approved  education  and 
training  policies  related  to  management  of  of¬ 
ficers  and  to  other  related  studies  (OPMS, 
TWOS,  EPMS,  ROTC,  etc.). 


(2)  Add  a  fourth  objective  to  the  Leader¬ 
ship  Goal:  "Professional  Development.  The 
preparation  of  officers  and  noncommissioned  of¬ 
ficers  to  effectively  lead  the  Army  and  efficiently 
manage  its  resources.” 

b,  ODCSOPS  create  a  PDOS  cell  to  coordi¬ 
nate  approved  PDOS  education  and  training  pol¬ 
icies  related  to  Army  schools  and  individual  and 
unit  training  (staffed  initially  with  three  field 
grade  officers,  directed  military  overstrength). 

6.  For  further  discussion  refer  to  Annex  W, 
Control  And  Coordination. 


Chapter  VIII 

Chief  of  Staff,  Army  Decisions  and  Implementation  Strategy 


Saotlon  1.  Introduction. 

1.  Background,  On  21  December  1984  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  Army  received  a  decision  briefing 
from  the  Director,  Professional  Development  of 
Officers  Study  on  the  results  of  the  six  month 
study  effort.  This  briefing  presented  the  aims, 
m^jor  thrusts  and  base  policies  required  to  im¬ 
plement  the  desired  officer  professional  and  lead¬ 
ership  development  system. 

2,  Overview,  Presented  in  this  chapter  is  a  brief 
review  of  the  comments  provided  by  major  Army 
commanders,  a  recapitulation  of  all  the  base  poli¬ 
cies  presented  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  for  approval 
and  a  discussion  of  the  implementation  plans  for 
the  study  recommendations  as  they  are  ap¬ 
proved.  Additionally,  challenges  associated  with 
this  implementation  strategy  are  discussed  to  in¬ 
clude  implications  for  the  future.  Finally,  a  brief 
summary  of  the  study  effort  and  conclusions  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  study’s  impact  on  the  Army 
are  detailed. 


Section  2.  Summary  Of  MACOM  Commanders 
Comments. 

1.  PDOS  briefings  to  various  MACOM  com¬ 
manders  prior  to  the  2 1  December  presentation 
to  the  Chief  of  Staff  elicited  the  following 
positions: 

a.  Concurrence,  MACOM  commanders  gen¬ 
erally  concur  with  and  strongly  support: 

(1)  The  Fundamental  Principles  of  Officer 
Professional  and  Leadership  Development. 

(2)  The  concepts  of  Mentorship  and  War¬ 
rior  Spirit  (but  caution  that  these  issues  must  be 
carefully  articulated  to  avoid  misunderstanding). 

(3)  The  distribution  of  officers  so  as  to 
achieve  balanced  cells  of  quality  across  the  Army 
from  captain  through  lieutenant  colonel  (one 


commander  did  not  folly  support  the  recommen¬ 
dation  as  stated,  but  rather  encouraged  a  com¬ 
promise  position  that  minimized  designated 
units  for  quality.  See  Section  4  for  CSA  remarks). 

(4)  The  assignment  of  more  experienced 
officers  as  instructors  to  provide  for  more  exper¬ 
tise  in  the  schools. 

b.  Concerns.  Commanders  expressed  reser¬ 
vations  about  the  following  areas: 

(1)  CAS3.  The  CAS3  graduate  performs 
well  however. 

(a)  The  time  spent  by  officers  away 
from  units  while  attending  the  course  represents 
time  away  from  units. 

(b)  The  amount  of  time  captains  have 
available  to  them  to  finish  the  correspondence 
phase  of  the  course  is  limited  by  job  demands. 

(c)  Tbo  expense  to  the  system  associat¬ 
ed  with  the  requirement  that  most  CAS3  instruc¬ 
tors  be  former  battalion  commanders  is  high. 

(2)  The  company  grade  years  may  be 
crowded  with  too  many  schools. 

(3)  The  Army  loses  too  many  good  of¬ 
ficers  who  feel  they  are  not  successful  if  they  are 
not  selected  for  comr  .id  or  SSC. 

2.  For  additional  details,  refer  to  Annex  II, 
MACOM  Commander  Comments. 


8*ction  3.  CSA  Approved  list  Poiiclas. 

/,  General,  This  section  lists  those  policies 
briefed  to  Bnd  approved  in  concept  by  the  Chief 
of  Staff.  They  are  presented  in  the  same  order  as 
discussed  in  the  previous  chapters  of  this  report. 
The  detailed  supporting  policies  associated  with 
each  base  policy  are  contained  in  the  fold-out  at 
Annex  A  (these  policies  will  be  implemented  as 
they  are  approved)  and  the  aims  and  major 
thrusts  of  these  base  policies  are  discussed  in 


Chapters  V,  VI  and  VII  and  in  their  respective 
annexes. 

2,  Development  Period:  Pre-Commissioning, 

a.  Commissioning  standards  will  be  tight¬ 
ened  and  tied  to  an  assessment  program  (e.g., 
military  skills,  physical  standards,  PMS  evalua¬ 
tion,  ROTC  Basic/Advanced  Course). 

b.  Minimum  standards  for  entry  into  all  pre¬ 
commissioning  programs  will  be  uniform,  based 
on  commissioning  standards  and  tied  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  assessment  program. 

c.  Branch  selection  procedures  will  consider 
the  qualifications  of  each  individual  measured 
against  an  established  set  of  standards  required 
by  each  branch. 

d.  Assignment  of  cadre  will  be  based  in  part 
on  the  branch  production  mission  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  with  the  aim  of  assisting  in  the  recruiting 
effort  by  providing  a  role  model  and  mentor. 

e.  All  ROTC  cadre  will  attend  a  formal  train¬ 
ing  course  prior  to  assuming  duties. 

f.  For  further  information  refer  to  Annex  A, 
System  Spread  Sheets  and  Annex  AA,  Develop¬ 
ment  Period:  Pre-Commissioning. 

3,  Development  Period:  Lieutenant. 

a.  OBC  will  be  a  resident  experience  for  all 
officers  upon  entry  into  commissioned  service. 
The  purpose  of  OBC  is  to: 

( 1 )  Set  core  foundation  for  officer  values. 

(2)  Provide  branch  training/knowledge. 

(3)  Provide  initial  professional  develop¬ 
ment  guidance  and  materials. 

b.  Goal:  The  first  assignment  after  OBC  for 
all  lieutenants  will  be  to  a  branch  material  posi¬ 
tion,  preferably  with  troops. 

c.  TRADOC  develop  and  implement  Com¬ 
mon  Core  curriculum  across  all  OBCs. 

d.  DCSPER  and  TRADOC  develop  and 
publish  professional  development  material  (pro¬ 
fessional  development  document,  notebook, 
journal). 

e.  For  further  information  refer  to  Annex  A, 
System  Spread  Sheets  and  Annex  F!B,  Develop¬ 
ment  Period:  Lieutenant. 

4,  Development  Period;  Captain. 

a.  Goal:  All  officers  attend  OAC  upon  pro¬ 
motion  to  captain  and  prior  to  company 
command. 


b.  TRADOC  evaluate  OAC  in  light  of  OAC 
mission  and  CAS3  to  ensure  that  there  exists  no 
unnecessary  duplication  between  the  two  schools; 
design  modules  into  OAC  which  support  prepa¬ 
ration  for  follow-on  attendance  to  CAS3. 

c.  Company  level  branch  qualification  oc¬ 
curs  prior  to  assignment  to  other  than  branch 
material  position  (e.g.,  functional  area,  civil 
schooling). 

d.  All  OPMD  captains  will  attend  CAS3  by 
eighth  year  of  AFCS. 

(1)  Ramp  to  2,400  in  FY  86, 

(2)  Ramp  to  4,500  in  FY  87, 

Assign  some  former  battalion  and  brigade 
commanders  to  school  faculty. 

f,  For  further  information  refer  to  Annex  A, 
System  Spread  Sheets  and  Annex  CC,  Develop¬ 
ment  Period:  Captain. 

5,  Development  Period:  Major  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel , 

a.  All  active  component  officers  will  com¬ 
plete  a  resident  or  non-resident  command  and 
staff  level  course  prior  to  selection  to  lieutenant 
colonel.  This  course  will  include  a  command  and 
staff  level  land  warfi:-hting  and  support  doctrine 
core, 

b.  A  small  number  of  MEL  4  graduates  will 
be  provided  opportunities  for  an  Advanced  Mili¬ 
tary  Studies  Program  (AMSP)  emphasizing  the 
integration  of  the  Art  and  Science  of  War  at  the 
operational  level,  in  joint  and  combined  opera¬ 
tions  and  across  the  full  spectrum  of  conflict. 
Actions  related  to  AMSP  include: 

(1)  Maintain  enrollment  at  48  students. 
Evaluate  student,  cost  and  benefit  tradeoff),  then 
make  decision  on  fUture  course  enrollment. 

(2)  Publish  a  DA  circular  which  formal¬ 
izes  the  selection  process. 

(3)  Commander,  TRADOC  determine 
correct  branch  and  skill  mix  for  course  attendees. 

c.  Publish  an  Army  Regulation  which  will 
define  pre-command  course  policies,  purposes 
and  responsibilities. 

d.  Develop  a  pre-command  course  tailored 
to  the  needs  of  RC  lieutenant  colonel 
commanders. 

e.  For  ftmher  information  refer  to  Annex  A, 
System  Spread  Sheets  and  Annex  DD,  Develop¬ 
ment  Period:  Major  And  Lieutenant  Colonel. 


6,  Development  Period:  Colonel. 

a.  All  active  component  (OPMD)  promot- 
able  lieutenant  colonels  and  colonels  will  receive 
an  opportunity  to  attain  MEL  1  level  education 
(resident,  non-resident  or  other), 

b.  All  officers  awarded  MEL  1  will  complete 
two  courses;  “Warfighting  (echelons  above 
corps)"  and  “How  the  Army  Runs"  to  be  offered 
and  conducted  by  AWC  (resident,  non-resident 
or  other). 

c.  The  AWC  will  remain  a  FOA  of  ODC- 
SOPS;  ODCSOPS  develop  a  formal  curriculum 
coordination  procedure  between  TRADOC  and 
AWC. 

d.  Develop  a  pre-command  course  tailored 
to  the  needs  of  RC  coloneli  commanders. 

e.  Publish  an  Army  Regulation  which  will 
define  pre-command  course  policies,  purposes 
and  responsibilities. 

f.  For  further  information  refer  to  Annex  A, 
System  Spread  Sheets  and  Annex  EE,  Develop¬ 
ment  Period:  Colonel. 

7.  Development  Period:  Brigadier  and  Major 
General, 

a.  Transform  brigadier  general  orientation 
into  a  formal  transition  program  with  up  to  six 
weeks  in  length  distributed  in  segments  across 
time  and  with  the  following  course  context: 

(1)  Self-development  course. 

(2)  Land  warfare  and  policy  impact  analy¬ 
sis  exercises. 

(3)  Force  integration  training. 

(4)  DA  staff  briefings. 

(3)  Tailored  assignment  preparation. 

b.  Expand  interassignment,  developmental 
and  orientational  programs. 

(1)  Increase  participation  in  executive  de¬ 
velopment  programs  and  DA  and  MACOM 
seminars. 

(2)  Seek  JCS  approval  to  double  the  cap¬ 
stone  course  frequency. 

(3)  Develop  GO  information  management 
and  public  affairs  courses, 

c.  Consolidate  responsibility  for  GO  devel¬ 
opment  and  assessment  programs  under  one  ex¬ 
ecutive  development  organization  (as  recom¬ 
mended  by  SLCC). 


d,  For  further  information  refer  to  Annex  A, 
System  Spread  Sheets  and  Annex  FF,  Develop¬ 
ment  Period:  Brigadier  And  Major  General. 

8,  Development  Period:  Senior  General  Officer . 
Upon  selection  to  lieutenant  general  (and  be¬ 
tween  assignments  thereafter)  senior  general  of¬ 
ficers  will  be  provided  opportunities  for  specific 
executive  development  and  individualized  as¬ 
signment  preparation.  For  further  information 
refer  to  Annex  A,  System  Spread  Sheets  and  An¬ 
nex  GG,  Development  Period;  Senior  General 
Officer. 

9,  Warrior  Spirit.  Officers  will  develop  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  Warrior  Spirit  concept  early  in 
their  career  and  will  reinforce  it  continuously. 
For  example: 

a.  Common  Core  curricula  will  include 
blocks  of  instruction  and  readings  relevant  to 
Professionalism  and  Warrior  Spirit. 

b.  Schools  will  systematically  and  progres¬ 
sively  stress  confidence  and  competence  in  basic 
tactics,  current  doctrine  and  weapons 
employment. 

c.  Officers  will  be  provided  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  challenging  and  stressful  training 
experiences  (e.g.,  Air  Assault,  Airborne,  Ranger). 

d.  Officers  will  continue  semi-annual  physi¬ 
cal  fitness  readiness  testing  (APFRT). 

e.  Ideally,  annual  weapons  firing  will  be 
phased-in  for  all. 

f.  For  farther  information  refer  to  Annex  A, 
System  Spread  Sheets  and  Annex  J,  Warrior 
Spirit. 

10,  Professional  Values, 

a.  ODCSPER  periodically  assess  the  status 
of  professional  values  and  ethics  of  the  officer 
corps  with  feedback  to; 

(1)  Army  Policy  Council, 

(2)  TRADOC  (Center  for  Army 
Leadership). 

(3)  MACOM  Commanders. 

b.  TRADOC  continue  to  stress  professional 
values  and  ethics  in  the  core  curricula  of  Army 
institutional  schools;  provide  appropriate  materi¬ 
als  for  commanders  to  use  for  officer  professional 
development. 

c.  For  further  information  refer  to  Annex  A, 
System  Spread  Sheets. 


11.  Art  And  Science  Of  War. 

a.  There  will  be  a  Common  Core  curricula 
component  to  provide  officers  the  knowledge  and 
skills  to  progressively  master  the  Art  and  Science 
of  War. 

b.  The  core  skills  related  to  the  Art  and  Sci¬ 
ence  of  War  will  include  as  a  minimum: 

(1)  Appropriate  theoretical  knowledge 
and  a  set  of  practical  skills  and  proficiencies  at 
each  level  of  responsibility  oriented  on  uhow  the 
Army  fights”  and  ”how  the  Army  runs." 

(2)  The  knowledge  of  the  human  dimen¬ 
sion  of  combat. 

(3)  An  historical  perspective  of  war. 

(4)  The  ability  to  envision  fliture  war. 

c.  The  Common  Core  component  related  to 
the  Art  and  Science  of  War  will  be  the  basis 
which  the  primary  Army  schools  svill  use  to  sup¬ 
port  the  development  period  experience.  This 
Common  Core  will  be  used  to  support  training 
and  professional  development  at  units  and 
organizations. 

d.  For  further  information  refer  to  Annex  A, 
System  Spread  Sheets  and  Annex  L,  Art  And  Sci¬ 
ence  Of  War. 

12.  Decision  Making:  ODCSPER  design 
phased  plan  to  assist  in  developing  and  using 
professional  executive  ability  in  the  Army.  As  a 
minimum,  this  program  will  include: 

a.  At  CGSC— assisted  self-assessment  for 
professional  development. 

b.  At  SSC — in-depth  assessment  to  check 
professional  growth  and  assist  in  structuring  de¬ 
velopment  program  for  fliture  assignments. 

c.  Upon  selection  to  00— evaluate  to  pro¬ 
vide  completed  profiles  for  possible  use  in  assign¬ 
ment  or  systematic  transition  training  prior  to 
assignment. 

d.  For  flirther  information  refer  to  Annex  A, 
System  Spread  Sheets  and  Annex  O,  Decision 
Making  And  Cognitive  Complexity. 

13.  Common  Shared  Operational  Language. 

a.  Doctrine,  standardized  terms  and  frames 
of  reference  to  support  a  common  shared  opera¬ 
tional  language  will  continue  to  be  developed  and 
refined  by  TRADOC. 

(1)  Emphasize  the  development  of  com¬ 
mon  frames  of  reference  and  shared  operational 
language  at  each  level  throughout  formal  devel¬ 
opment  systems. 


(2)  Emphasize  common  understanding 
and  use  of  estimates  of  the  situation,  operational 
plans  and  orders  and  operational  terms  and 
graphics  that  enable  the  commander  to  clearly 
and  quickly  express  his  intent. 

(3)  Common  shared  operational  language 
will  be  integrated  with  the  Joint  Operation  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Execution  System  to  facilitate  joint 
operations. 

(4)  Proficiency  testing  in  the  Art  and  Sci¬ 
ence  of  War  will  be  done  in  terms  of  the  common 
shared  operational  language. 

b,  New  tools  will  be  developed  to  exploit  the 
use  of  latest  technology  in  automated  systems  to 
enhance  communications  and  decision  making  in 
terms  of  a  common  shared  operational  language. 

c.  For  Anther  information  refer  to  Annex  A, 
System  Spread  Sheets  and  Annex  N,  Common 
Shared  Operational  Language. 

14.  Seff-Development, 

a.  Professional  Development  Program. 

(1)  Develop  and  publish  a  periodical  dedi¬ 
cated  to  professional  development  (include  as  a 
minimum  sections  on  branch  and  functional 
area,  policy  changes  and  changes  in  the  Common 
Core). 

(2)  Develop  and  publish  a  professional 
development  document  which  outlines  the  pro¬ 
fessional  development  system  and  identifies: 

(a)  Responsibilities  of  the  individual. 

(b)  Roles  of  schools,  units  and 
organizations. 

(c)  Individual  assessment  and  evalua¬ 
tion  programs, 

(d)  Branch  and  functional  area 
development. 

(3)  Develop  and  publish  notebooks  on  in¬ 
dividual  professional  development  with  sections 
for  self-assessment,  self-certification  of  MQS 
tasks  and  comment  by  rater  and  mentor. 

b.  Military  Qualification  Standards  (MQS). 

(1)  Continue  to  test,  validate  and  field 
MQS  I,  II  and  III. 

(2)  Expand  MQS  to  majors  (MQS  IV)  and 
lieutenant  colonels  (MQS  V). 

c.  For  Anther  information  refer  to  Annex  A, 
System  Spread  Sheets  and  Annex  H,  Self-Devel¬ 
opment  And  Individual  Assessment  Program. 


15,  Individual  Assessment  And  Evaluation 
Program, 

a.  Develop,  validate  and  implement  an  indi¬ 
vidual  assessment  program  for  officers,  cadets 
and  officer  candidates  to  provide  feedback  for 
professional  development. 

(1)  Establish  individual  assessment  con¬ 
trol  mechanisms. 

(2)  Develop  and  define  the  core  skills, 
knowledge  and  proficiencies  required  of  all  of¬ 
ficers,  cadets  and  candidates. 

(3)  Select  the  initial  assessment  instru¬ 
ments  to  be  used  to  provide  feedback  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  officer  at  each  professional  development 
level. 

(4)  Implement  the  individual  assessment 
program. 

b.  Evaluation  program:  develop,  validate 
and  implement  an  individual  knowledge  and 
skills  evaluation  program. 

(1)  Determine  which  of  the  core  skills, 
knowledge  requirements  and  standards  will  be 
evaluated. 

(2)  Verify  or  develop  assessment  or  evalu¬ 
ation  instruments  and  procedures  to  be  used. 

(3)  Select  institutions  to  participate  in  the 
individual  evaluation  program  test. 

(4)  Implement  initial  individual  evalua¬ 
tion  program. 

c.  For  further  information  refer  to  Annex  A, 
System  Spread  Sheets,  Annex  H,  Self-Develop¬ 
ment  And  Individual  Assessment  Program  and  to 
paragraph  12  (Decision  Making)  of  this  section. 

16.  Mentor  and  Teacher . 

a.  TRADOC  Commander  and  DA  DCSPER 
review  service  school  authorizations  for  experi¬ 
ence  level  appropriate  for  a  “mentoring”  faculty, 

(1)  Report  to  Chief  of  Staff,  Army  on 
recommended  upgrades  and  seek  congressional 
approval  for  increased  field  grade  authorizations 
as  necessary, 

(2)  Modify  staffing  guides  to  support  this 
mentorship-based  school  system  strategy. 

b.  Emphasize  leader's  role  in  development  of 
subordinates  through  doctrinal  material. 

c.  Continue  to  develop,  teach  and  export  ap¬ 
plied  team  building  skills. 


d.  For  further  information  refer  to  Annex  A, 
System  Spread  Sheets  and  Annex  I,  Mentorship 
Strategy. 

17.  Common  Core. 

a.  TRADOC  develop  and  define  content  of 
the  Common  Core  curricula  for  each  level  of 
schooling  and  identify  those  attributes,  skills, 
knowledge  and  proficiencies  which  provide  for 
what  an  officer  must  BE,  should  KNOW  and 
should  be  able  to  DO  across  all  development 
levels 

(1)  Incorporate  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples,  identify  elements  for  Common  Core  curric¬ 
ulum  and  determine  what  should  be  contained  in 
the  individual  assessment  program. 

(2)  Incorporate  in  a  systematic  and  pro¬ 
gressive  fashion  the  appropriate  Common  Core 
curriculum  level  of  schooling  from  pre-commis¬ 
sioning  through  SSC.  Designate  a  proponent  of¬ 
fice  to  monitor  continuity  between  courses— Pre- 
Commissioning,  OBC,  OAC,  CAS3,  COSOC, 
SSC. 

(3)  Provide  documentation  to  serve  as  a 
guide  for  whBt  an  officer  must  BE,  should 
KNOW  and  should  be  able  to  DO  across  each 
career  development  period. 

b,  For  further  information  refer  to  Annex  A, 
System  Spread  Sheets  and  Annex  O,  Common 
Core. 

18,  Education  and  Training  Methods. 

a.  TRADOC  accelerate  development  of  com¬ 
puter  based  instruction  (CCBI)  technologies  for 
use  in  schools,  units  and  organizations  and  by 
individual  officers  so  as  to: 

(1)  Capitalize  on  educational  advantages 
of  emerging  technologies. 

(2)  Provide  decision  aids  to  increase  the 
tempo  of  prudent  sound  decision-making  under 
stress. 

b.  HQDA  approve  resources  to  accomplish 
approved  CCBI  related  policies,  to  include: 

(1)  Task  and  fUnd  Construction  Engi¬ 
neer  Research  Laboratory  (CERL)  to:  evaluate 
the  most  cost  effective  ways  to  apply  CCBI  tech¬ 
nologies,  identify  applications  of  CCBI  to  other 
populations  and  mission  areas  and  identify  the 
overlap  with  other  information  management  sys¬ 
tems.  Report  to  DAMO-TR  within  six  months 
from  project  initiation. 

(2)  Authorize  DAMO-TR  one  space  (di¬ 
rected  military  overstrength)  to  coordinate  CCBI 


expansion  program.  (Note:  Resource  estimates 
are  based  on  addition  of  CCBI  directorate  within 
an  existing  TRADOC  structure). 

c.  Send  five  field  grade  officers  to  obtain 
post-masters  level  education  in  intelligent  educa¬ 
tional  systems  for  eventual  assignment  to 
TRADOC,  USMA,  ARI  and  the  Army  Staff. 

d.  OCSA  sponsor  (for  at  least  the  next  five 
years)  a  Senior  Service  College  Army  Research 
Associate  to  monitor  institutionalization  of 
PDOS  CCBI  and  other  major  PDOS  initiatives. 

e.  Incorporate  a  two  day  strategic  planning 
and  fiiture  policy  impact  exercise  for  new  briga¬ 
dier  generals  with  officer  professional  develop¬ 
ment  as  a  theme;  use  exercise  insights  to  assist  in 
navigation  to  desired  PDOS  system  state. 

f.  Further  develop  and  apply  the  PDOS  Fu¬ 
tures  process  as  a  strategic  planning  and  policy 
impact  analysis  model  to  anticipate  long-term 
professional  development  needs  and  assist  in  se¬ 
nior  leader  development. 

g.  For  further  information  refer  to  Annex  A, 
System  Spread  Sheets  and  Annex  P,  Education 
And  Training  Methods. 

19,  Reserve  Components, 

a.  Full-time  support  officers  will  be  profes¬ 
sionally  devc'  iped  in  accordance  with  AC 
counterparts. 

b.  Expedite  the  process  by  which  RC  officers 
may  change  branches.  Develop  a  system  of  as¬ 
sessments  and  courses  designed  to  meet  addition¬ 
al  skill  or  training  proficiency  requirements. 

c.  Develop  education  and  training  methods 
to  support  the  professional  development  strategy 
which  is  aligned  with  the  Active  Component. 
Modalities  will  assist  the  individual  in  self-devel¬ 
opment  and  will  require  minimum  in-resident 
schooling. 

d.  Non-resident  instruction  programs  will  be 
developed  simultaneously  with  the  in-resident 
programs  and  updated  as  required. 

e.  Determine  the  average  amount  of  time 
that  the  typical  RC  officer  can  be  expected  to 
devote  to  professional  development  during  each 
professional  development  period. 

f.  Develop  and  implement  a  new  Army  cor¬ 
respondence  “Staff  Development  Course"  with 
no  more  than  two  weeks  in  residence  as  an  alter¬ 
native  for  RC  officers  who  cannot  attend  CAS3. 
The  minimum  education  requirement  for  promo¬ 
tion  to  lieutenant  colonel  is  a  “Staff  Develop¬ 
ment  Course"  which  will  be  completed  not  later 


than  the  end  of  the  third  year  as  a  major.  Success¬ 
ful  completion  of  CAS3  may  be  substituted  for 
promotion  purposes. 

g.  Update  and  implement  the  RC  lieutenant 
colonel  and  colonel  pre-command  course  that 
was  pilot  tested  in  1 983. 

h.  Evaluate  the  feasibility  of  providing  ap¬ 
propriate  compensation  for  RC  officers  who  pur¬ 
sue  professional  development  through  programs 
of  non-resident  instruction. 

i.  For  further  information  refer  to  Annex 
HH,  Reserve  Components. 

20.  Functional  Education  and  Training, 

a.  Company  level  branch  qualification  will 
precede  functional  area  development. 

b.  Develop  or  revise,  as  needed,  courses  and/ 
or  modules  to  support  all  areas  of  concentration 
and  functional  areas. 

c.  Officers  will  be  eligible  for  assignment  to 
positions  coded  with  area  of  concentration,  func¬ 
tional  area  or  applicable  skill  codes  after  comple¬ 
tion  of  military  course  or  equivalent  experience. 

d.  For  farther  information  refer  to  Annex  Q, 
Functional  Education  And  Training. 

21.  Advanced  Civil  Schooling, 

a.  Army  fall-time  Advanced  Civil  Schooling 
(ACS)  programs  will  be  designed  to  meet  Army 
requirements  and  goals. 

(1)  Requirements  and  goals  will  be  based 
on  current  and  fature  unit,  organization  or  posi¬ 
tion  needs. 

(2)  The  scope  of  ACS  will  include  the  need 
for  officer  broad-based  knowledge  and  cognitive 
skills  as  well  as  meet  fanctional  requirements. 

(3)  Criteria  will  be  established  for  identi¬ 
fying  educational  institutions  which  meet  ACS 
requirements  and  goals  and  Army  fall  time  stu¬ 
dents  will  attend  only  those  institutions. 

(4)  ACS  graduates  will  serve  a  normal 
tour  in  a  unit,  organization  or  position  requiring 
increased  knowledge  and  skills. 

b.  For  farther  information  refer  to  Annex  A, 
Systcr.,  Spread  Sheets  and  Annex  S,  Advanced 
Civil  Schooling. 

22.  Control  and  Coordination. 

a.  ODCSPER  overwatch  Professional  Devel¬ 
opment  under  the  Leadership  Goal. 


(1)  Coordinate  approved  education  and 
training  policies  related  to  management  of  of¬ 
ficers  and  to  other  related  studies  (OPMX. 
TWOS,  EPMS.ROTC,  etc.). 

(2)  Add  a  fourth  objective  to  Leadership 
Goal  entitled,  “Professional  Development,  The 
preparation  of  officers  and  noncommissioned  of¬ 
ficers  to  effectively  lead  the  Army  and  efficiently 
manage  its  resources.14 

b,  ODCSOPS  create  a  PDOS  cell  to  coordi¬ 
nate  approved  PDOS  education  and  training  pol¬ 
icies  related  to  Army  schools  and  individual  and 
unit  training  (staffed  initially  with  three  field 
gride  officers  as  directed  military  overstrength), 

c.  For  farther  information  refer  to  Annex  A, 
System  Spread  Sheets  and  Annex  W,  Control 
And  Coordination  and  Section  S  of  this  chapter. 


•aotlon  4.  C8A  Modified  Base  Policies. 

/.  General.  This  section  presents  those  base 
policies  that  were  either  not  approved  or  were 
approved  with  modifications  by  the  Chief  of 
Staff. 

2.  Development  Period:  Captain , 

a.  One  base  policy  recommends,  “With  full 
implementation  of  CAS3,  officers  will  only  at¬ 
tend  OAC  of  ‘their’  own  branch.”  The  Chief  of 
Staff,  Army  desires  that  some  selected  officers  be 
provided  an  opportunity  to  attend  an  OAC  of  a 
different  branch  for  cross-fertilization  purposes. 

b.  Another  base  policy  recommends,  “Some 
CAS3  seminar  instructors  should  be  former  bat¬ 
talion  commanders,  however,  all  will  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  proficiency  at  the  brigade  and  division 
staff  level."  The  Chief  of  Staff,  Army  desires  that 
the  policy  be  restated  to  allow  that  “most"  CAS3 
seminar  instructors  should  be  former  battalion 
commanders  (the  Chief  of  Staff  later  clarified 
“most"  to  mean  40  to  50  percent). 

3 .  Development  Period:  Major  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel.  A  portion  base  policy  which  suggests, 
“Promotion  boards  selecting  majors  will  select 
officers  for  resident  command  and  staff  level 
schooling",  is  not  approved  as  stated.  The  Chief 
of  Staff,  Army  desires  two  separate  boards,  one 
for  selection  to  major  and  one  for  school  selec¬ 
tion.  Additionally,  the  current  CSC  resident  se¬ 
lection  process  over  a  four  year  eligibility  period 
will  remain  intact. 

4.  Development  Period:  Colonel.  Similar  to  De¬ 
velopment  Period:  Major  and  Lieutenant  Colo¬ 
nel,  a  base  policy  states,  “The  promotion  board 


selecting  colonels  will  identify  resident  SSC  at¬ 
tendees.”  This  policy  is  not  approved  by  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  Army.  The  CSA  also  disapproved 
the  concept  that  only  promotable  lieutenant  colo¬ 
nels  and  colonels  will  attend  SSC  or  equivalent 
level  schooling,  Regarding  the  policy  that  all 
promotable  lieutenant  colonels  and  colonels  will 
receive  an  opportunity  tb  attain  MEL  1  level  edu¬ 
cation  (resident,  non-resident  or  other)  must  be 
studied  farther  by  the  DA  Staff  to  determine 
feasibility. 

5,  Balanced  Cells  Of  Quality.  A  major  thrust  of 
the  study  group  was  to  distribute  officers 
throughout  the  Army  so  as  to  provide  balanced 
cells  of  quality.  Specifically,  the  recommendation 
is  that:  ODCSPER  distribute  non-promotion 
risk  officers  throughout  the  Army  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  balanced  cells  of  quality  (no  Army  activity 
will  be  designated  to  receive  higher  officer  quali¬ 
ty  than  any  other).  The  thrust  is  to  eliminate  all 
designated  units  for  quality,  assign  officers  based 
upon  their  qualification  and  maintain  balance  by 
promotion  potential  from  captain  through  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonel  across  all  MACOMs  and  activi¬ 
ties.  The  Chief  of  Staff,  Army  directs  that  farther 
study  be  conducted  in  this  area  and  that  the  VC- 
SA  and  DCSPER  look  at  paring  down  the  num¬ 
ber  of  currently  excepted  designated  activities. 
For  farther  information  or*  balanced  cells  of 
quality  refer  to  Annex  X. 


•action  B.  Implementation  Plan. 

1.  General.  This  section  discusses  the  nature  of 
the  plans  developed  by  the  study  group  to  imple¬ 
ment  specific  policies  as  they  are  approved.  Key 
components  include  the  identification  of  those 
actions  necessary  to  execute  the  PDOS  strategies, 
the  procedures  and  data  associated  with  the  phas¬ 
ing  and  resourcing  of  these  actions  and  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  disseminating  information.  Refer  to  An¬ 
nex  E,  Implementation  Plan  for  detailed 
information  end  data. 

2.  Action  Plans. 

a.  The  action  plans  each  list: 

(1)  Base  policies. 

(2)  The  supporting  actions  necessary  to 
implement  the  recommended  base  policies. 

(3)  Those  agencies  involved  in  the  imple¬ 
mentation  to  include  designation  of  lead  and  sup¬ 
porting  agents. 

(4)  Targeted  completion  dates. 
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b,  Figure  VIII- 1  shows  a  sample  action 
plan, 

3,  Phasing  Plans, 

a.  Phasing  plans  were  developed  to  portray 
schematically  the  phased  implementation  of 
PDOS  policies  across  time  (see  Figure  VIM-2), 

b.  These  plans  contain  the  following  data: 

( 1 )  Summed  required  resources  by  year  in 
terms  of: 

(a)  Increased  student  man-years  per 

year. 

(b)  Increased  staff  and  faculty  man- 
years  per  year. 

(c)  Total  Obligation  Authority  (TOA) 
changes  in  the  POM  per  year  in  millions  of 
dollars. 

(2)  Schematic  portrayal  of  linked  imple¬ 
mentation  events  over  time. 

c.  The  following  near  term-cost  analysis  as¬ 
sumptions  were  made  in  developing  the 
worksheets. 

(1)  Constant  FY  85  dollars  are  used  for 
comparative  cost  analysis. 

(2)  Congress  will  not  alter  the  20  year 
retirement  system  in  the  near  future. 

(3)  End  strength  will  remain  constant  dur¬ 
ing  the  POM  years. 

(4)  There  will  be  no  significant  gain  in  the 
commissioned  officer  percentage  of  the  total 
force  end  strength. 

(5)  Reserve  Components  continue  to  be  a 
major  element  of  the  Total  Army. 


4.  Public  Affairs  Plan, 

a.  The  success  of  the  PDOS  recommended 
system  for  officer  profession  and  leadership  de¬ 
velopment  hinges  on  its  adequate  understanding, 
acceptance  and  support  by  many  audiences.  This 
plan,  geared  to  the  action,  phasing  and  resourcing 
plans,  is  included  at  Appendix  3,  Public  Affairs 
Plan,  to  Annex  E,  Implementation  Plan, 

b.  The  objectives  of  the  public  affairs  plan 
are  to: 

(1)  Provide  for  the  dissemination  of  criti¬ 
cal  information  in  a  timely  manner, 

(2)  Initiate  an  active  short-range  public 
affairs  program  to  ensure  continued  understand¬ 
ing  and  support  of  the  PDOS  officer  develop¬ 
ment  system  as  approved. 

(3)  Enhance  understanding  of  the  officer 
professional  development  system. 

(4)  Inform  the  public  both  of  the  PDOS 
strategies  that  are  approved  in  concept  by  the 
Chief  of  Staff  and  the  policies  as  approved  for 
implementation. 

c.  Figure  VIII-3  shows  a  Sample  Information 
Plan. 


Section  6.  Managing  Uncertainty. 

i ,  The  INTERAX  process  described  in  Chap¬ 
ter  II  provided  one  of  the  strategic  planning  tools 
used  by  the  study  group  to  analyze  the  impact  of 
PDOS-recommended  policies  through  the  year 
2025,  Additionally,  it  became  evident  early  in  the 
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study  that  this  technology  could  be  used  by  se¬ 
nior  Army  leaders  to  help  them  navigate  the  offi¬ 
cer  professional  development  system  toward  the 
desired  end  condition. 

2.  As  an  example  of  the  potential  utility  of  the 
process,  the  study  group  ran  computer  simula¬ 
tions  against  which  recommended  policies  were 
“tested”  so  as  to  determine  their  long-term  via¬ 
bility  and  robustness  across  and  within  four  spe¬ 
cific  environments. 

a.  World-With-Wars  (a  variety  of  forms  of 
conflict  were  permitted  to  occur  at  specific  times 
into  the  future). 

b.  Domestic-Internal  Control  (the  Army  re¬ 
ceived  a  variety  of  “protection"  or  “police”  mis¬ 
sions  at  specific  times  into  the  fiiture). 

c.  International-Domestic  Tranquillity  (the 
Army  had  no  war  nor  domestic  control  missions). 

d.  Free-Play  (all  possible  events  were  allowed 
to  occur  at  random). 

3.  Two  multiple  scenarios  (i.e,,  25  scenarios 
each)  were  run  against  each  of  the  four  environ¬ 
ments  depicted  above.  One  of  these  scenarios 
was  without  PDOS-recommended  policies  and 
the  other  was  run  with  PDOS-recommended  poli¬ 
cies.  A  series  of  graphs  which  show  these  effects 
is  in  Appendix  4  to  Annex  B,  Future  Environ¬ 
ment/Policy  Impact  Analysis.  Figure  VIII-4  is 
one  of  these  graphs  and  is  presented  here  to  assist 
the  reader  in  visualizing  what  an  effect  looks  like 
and  to  provide  a  flavor  of  the  INTERAX 
product. 

a.  Art  And  Science  Of  War.  This  system- 
wide  issue  is  the  centerpiece  of  the  entire  study. 
The  data  indicate  that  when  the  Art  and  Science 
of  War  is  left  to  “grow  and  mature"  under  cur¬ 
rent  policies  and  in  the  absence  of  PDOS-recom¬ 
mended  policies  the  trend  will  gradually  improve 
in  the  “free-play"  world;  will  improve  only  as  a 
result  of  war  in  the  “world-with-wars”  environ¬ 
ment;  and  will  experience  a  decline  from  its  pres¬ 
ent  status  in  the  “internal  control"  and  “tranquil¬ 
lity"  environments.  When  PDOS-recommended 
policies  are  added  to  the  computer  simulations, 
the  improvements  in  the  trend  are  dramatic  and 
in  all  cases  experience  a  steady  improvement. 
Fiourb  VIII-4  shows  the  results  of  the  simula¬ 
tions  for  Art  and  Science  of  War.  The  upper  ae¬ 
ries  of  graphs  shows  the  four  worlds  without  poli¬ 
cies  and  the  lower  series  shows  the  four  worlds 
with  policies. 

(1)  Along  the  y-axis  of  a  given  graph  is  the 
relative  level  of  the  trend  with  “1.00"  being  the 
value  for  1983. 


(2)  Along  the  x-axis  are  the  years  of  the 
simulation  ( 1 983-202$). 

(3)  The  upper  line  is  the  line  of  maximum 
values  throughout  the  simulations  (note:  no  sin¬ 
gle  scenario  traces  any  one  of  the  lines — this  is  a 
line  of  “peaks”  for  all  scenarios). 

(4)  The  middle  line  is  the  line  of  average 
values  throughout  the  simulations. 

(5)  The  bottom  line  is  the  line  of  mini¬ 
mum  values  throughout  the  simulations. 

b.  Warrior  Spirit,  This  trend  or  system-wide 
issue  receives  very  limited  impact  in  the  absence 
of  PDOS-recommended  policies.  This  seems  to 
track  correctly  with  the  current  state  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  warrior  spirit  concept.  The  initiation 
of  the  PDOS-recommended  policies  on  warrior 
spirit  sees  worlds  with  the  greatest  impact  being 
felt  during  times  of  conflict, 

c.  Self-Development.  This  trend  sees  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  a  professional  value  of  professional 
development  throughout  the  officer  corps.  In  the 
absence  of  PDOS-recommended  policies,  this 
“officer  edips-wide"  value  is  virtually  unknown. 
With  the  initiation  of  PDOS-recommended  poli¬ 
cies,  self-development  is  allowed  to  become  an 
“officer  corps-wide”  value.  The  effect  of  this  clus¬ 
ter  of  policies  is  positive  throughout  all  simulated 
worlds. 

d.  Leader-Mentor.  This  trend  deals  with  the 
amount  of  time  available  for  leaders  to  develop 
their  subordinates  under  the  philosophy  associat¬ 
ed  with  this  system-wide  issue.  In  the  absence  of 
PDOS-recommended  policies,  there  is  little 
movement  from  its  present  state,  The  only  time 
positive  fluctuation  occurs  is  in  the  presence  of 
armed  conflict— and  then,  only  slightly.  In  the 
presence  of  PDOS-recommended  policies,  this 
trend  experiences  dramatic  shifts  during  times  of 
conflict  and  only  slight  improvement  during  the 
“internal  control"  and  the  “tranquillity"  worlds. 

e.  Expert-Integrator.  This  trend  is  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Art  and  Science  of  War  in  that 
the  policies  cross-impacting  both  are  quite  simi¬ 
lar.  The  events  which  cross-impact  these  two 
trends  are  nearly  identical,  with  some  exceptions. 
The  results  with  PDOS-recomrnended  policies 
are  also  similar. 

f.  Decision-Making  Skills.  This  system-wide 
issue  is  dependent,  predominantly,  on  technolog¬ 
ical  advances  which  are  forecast  to  becomo  avail¬ 
able  after  the  year  2000.  In  fact,  in  the  absence  of 
PDOS-recommended  policies,  no  improvement 
worth  discussing  is  evident.  With  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  PDOS-recommended  policies,  dramatic 
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improvement  in  this  trend  is  “felt"  almost 
immediately. 

g.  Common  Shared  Operational  Language. 
This  trend  has  no  current  policies  which  cause  it 
to  fluxuate,  In  fact,  in  the  absence  of  PDOS-rec- 
ommended  policies,  there  is  b  steady  decline  over 
all  simulated  worlds  with  only  slight  improve¬ 
ment  during  times  of  conflict.  Once  conflict  is 
over,  the  trend  returns  to  its  depressed  state.  In 
the  presence  of  PDOS-recommended  policies, 
the  trend  does  improve,  with  significant  im¬ 
provement  during  armed  conflict. 

h.  Professional  Values,  This  trend  sees  virtu¬ 
ally  no  improvement  nor  decline  in  any  of  the 
“without  policy"  simulations.  With  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  PDOS-recommended  policies,  this 
trend  experiences  immediate  and  dramatic  im¬ 
provement  which  lasts  throughout  the  simula- 
tion — to  2025. 

4.  The  results  of  this  futures  modeling  suggest 
that  PDOS  policies  cause  improvement  and  once 
installed,  they  need  to  be  continuously  moni¬ 
tored.  Accordingly,  throughout  the  recommend¬ 
ed  system  a  number  of  policies  were  designed  to 
assist  in  the  management  of  the  uncertainty  asso¬ 
ciated  with  changing  the  way  we  educate  and 
train  officers.  These  policies  ensure  that  coher¬ 
ence  exists  throughout  the  system  and  are  men¬ 
tioned  here  so  as  to  highlight  their  criticality  to 
the  overall  implementation  strategy, 

a.  ODCSPER  will  explicitly  overwatch  offi¬ 
cer  professional  development  as  part  of  the  Lead¬ 
ership  Goal  and  ODCSOPS  will  be  provided  a 
small  cell  to  exercise  those  system  functions  in¬ 
herent  in  the  responsibility  for  individual  and 
unit  training. 

b.  A  three  day  strategic  planning  and  futures 
policy  impact  analysis  exercise  will  be  included 
in  the  evolving  educational  program  for  new 
brigadier  generals. 

c.  To  accelerate  the  introduction  r.ad  use  of 
Communication  Computerised  Instruction 
(CCBI)  technologies,  a  CCH  Directorate  will  be 
established  TRADOC, 

d.  The  Director  of  the  Army  Staff  will  spon¬ 
sor  a  Senior  Service  Collet  ;e  Army  Research  As¬ 
sociate  to  continue  to  lo  k  for  ways  to  institu¬ 
tionalize  major  PDOS  thn  ns  and  initintives. 

•action  7.  Summary  and  Conclusions. 

1.  Summary. 

a.  After  a  review  of  the  current  system  and 
identification  of  strengths  anc  weaknesses,  the 


study  group  determined  that  a  common  and  ex¬ 
plicitly  stated  aim  for  education  and  training  of¬ 
ficers  was  lacking,  sub-optimum  decisions  often 
took  place  and  a  coherent  system  did  not  exist. 
Accordingly,  the  study  group  proceeded  to  articu¬ 
late  the  essence  of  officership  through  the  Funda¬ 
mental  Principles  of  Officer  Professional  and 
Leadership  Development.  These  principles 
served  as  a  bedrock  bench  mark  on  which  to 
anchor  Strategic  Goals  and  ultimately,  policies 
and  programs  attuned  to  the  pressures  of  the 
future. 

b.  Consistent  with  this  approach,  considera¬ 
ble  research  of  fundamental  works  on  long-range 
planning  under  uncertainty,  organization  theory, 
motivation,  and  the  learning  cycle  provided  the 
foundation  for  what  would  evolve  to  become  the 
model  for  officer  professional  development.  This 
model  allowed  for  articulation  of  development 
issues  (both  vertical  and  horizontal)  across  seven 
discrete  development  periods  from  pre-commis¬ 
sioning  through  general.  From  this  vision  of  the 
desired  system  evolved  base  policies  to  transition 
the  Officer  Professional  Development  System 
and,  following  a  cost  and  trade-off  analysis,  a 
detailed  Implementation  Plan. 

c.  The  desired  system  is  based  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  there  are  discrete  transitions  in  an 
officer’s  career  which  require  major  adjustments 
on  the  part  of  the  officer.  The  proper  frame  of 
reference  of  the  next  development  period  must 
be  acquired  so  the  officer  can  understand  the 
changing  nature  of  work  and  different  roles  that 
must  be  played  during  that  period.  Additionally, 
the  officer  must  internalize  the  capability  to  rise 
to  the  levels  of  behavior  and  performance  re¬ 
quired  by  the  expanded  functions  associated  with 
the  next  development  period. 

d.  To  assist  in  making  each  of  these  develop¬ 
ment  period  transitions,  an  in-resident  school  ex¬ 
perience  is  required  upon  commissioning  and  up¬ 
on  selection  for  promotion  or  promotion  to 
captain,  major,  colonel  and  brigadier  general.  A 
tailored  preparation  is  also  seen  as  necessary  at 
the  significant  transition  to  senior  general  officer. 
This  focus  on  the  need  to  provide  the  necessary 
training,  education  or  other  developmental  expe¬ 
rience  to  all  who  need  it  prior  to  the  time  when 
the  expertise  is  required  means  that  these  transi¬ 
tional  schooling  opportunities  will  be  given  in 
some  fashion  to  all  and  not  just  to  a  select  few. 

e.  To  make  the  current  system  accommodate 
these  requirements  calls  for  some  adjustments  in 
the  timing  and  focus  of  OBC,  OAC,  CSC,  SSC 
and  formalization  of  the  brigadier  general  orien¬ 
tation  course.  Most  captains  will  attend  CAS3 
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enroute  to  an  assignment  requiring  it  out  of  OAC 
(all  by  the  eighth  year  of  service)  and  AMSP  will 
be  rontinued  with  a  more  formalized  selection 
process.  Not  everyone  may  attend  a  fully-resident 
CSC  and  SSC;  however  all  officers  will  receive  a 
warfighting  common  core  of  skills  and  knowledge 
and  achieve  the  appropriate  military  education 
level  by  multiple  routes  appropriate  to  their 
branch  or  functional  area,  Additionally,  the 
study  group  recommended  that  selection  for  CSC 
and  SSC  be  done  concurrently  with  selection  for 
promotion  to  major  and  colonel,  respectively. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  need  to  attend  resi¬ 
dent  schooling  in  time  to  be  of  use.  The  Chief  of 
Staff  decided  to  continue  separate  boards,  multi¬ 
ple  considerations  and  to  continue  to  allow  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonels  (not  in  a.  promotion  status)  to 
attend  SSC.  Specific  recommendations  were 
made  to  adapt  the  system  to  the  special  needs  of 
the  Reserve  Component  officer  and  were  ap¬ 
proved  in  concept  by  the  CSA. 

f.  New  roles  are  required  of  everyone  to  im¬ 
plement  the  desired  system.  This  means  that  in¬ 
structors  must  be  more  than  subject  matter  ex¬ 
perts  or  information  conduits.  To  appropriately 
guide,  coach  and  assist  students  in  development, 
they  must  be  more  experienced  and  senior  than  is 
the  case  today.  A  number  of  each  service  school's 
faculty  should  have  been  battalion  and  brigade 
commanders.  Accordingly,  the  study  group  rec¬ 
ommended  the  elimination  of  excepted  organiza¬ 
tions  for  quality  distribution  and  a  plan  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  distribution  of  officers  based  on 


promotion  potential.  The  Chief  of  Staff  decided 
to  minimize  excepted  organizations  and  request¬ 
ed  a  review  of  TRADOC’s  needs  for  former  bat¬ 
talion  commanders. 

g.  To  assist  officers  in  self-development  and 
farther  ramp-up  officer  competence,  feedback 
will  be  provided  by  extending  the  MQS  system  to 
major  and  lieutenant  colonel  and  implement  the 
individual  assessment  program  in  each  profes¬ 
sional  development  period.  Self-development 
will  be  further  enhanced  as  the  school  system 
moves  further  into  thi  practical  application  as¬ 
pects  of  the  learning  cycle  vh  case  studies,  small 
work  groups;  and  will  assume  greater  responsibil¬ 
ity  in  providing  assistance  to  leaders  and  units  in 
the  field  in  developing  subordinates.  This  re¬ 
quires  the  development  of  a  single  integrated 
data  base  with  officers  becoming  increasingly 
adapt  at  using  electronic  aids.  An  office  to  cham¬ 
pion  the  introduction  of  computer  communica¬ 
tion-based  instruction  (CCBI)  will  assist  in  the 
rapid  introduction  and  maturation  of  artificial 
intelligence  and  other  decision-making  tools. 

h.  The  study  group  derived  a  new  methodol¬ 
ogy  to  generate  a  range  of  feasible  future  scenari¬ 
os  to  test  the  impacts  of  policies  under  consider¬ 
ation.  This  tool  proved  to  be  valuable  for  gaining 
insights  into  the  strategic  planning  process  and 
has  been  developed  into  a  policy  impact  analysis 
exercise  for  use  in  the  brigadier  general  transition 
course.  This  will  both  educate  participants  and 
provide  feedback  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  about  both 
the  currency  of  officer  professional  development 
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policies  and  the  status  of  the  transition  toward 
the  desired  system. 

i.  To  ensure  control,  coherence  and  coordi¬ 
nation  of  officer  professional  development,  the 
study  group  recommended  that  ODCSPER  be 
given  explicit  overwatch  responsibility  for  the 
system  and  that  the  ODCSOPS  establish  a  small 
cell  to  exercise  those  system  functions  inherent  in 
his  responsibility  for  individual  and  unit 
training. 


evolve  toward  a  system  which  provides  officers 
with  an  appropriate  frame  of  reference  early  in 
each  development  period.  Accordingly,  officers 
will  be  better  prepared  to  make  the  critical  deci¬ 
sions  required  at  each  level. 

c.  The  individual  officer  is  now  recognized 
as  having  a  far  greater  role  and  stake  in  the  sys¬ 
tem— both  as  atl  individual  concerned  with  self¬ 
development  and  aa  a  leader  responsible  for  the 
mentorship  and  development  of  subordinates. 


j.  The  study  group  recommendations  were 
approved  in  concept  on  21  December  1984  by 
the  Chief  of  Staff  for  implementation  with  the 
minor  modifications  noted  above, 

2.  Conclusions. 

a.  The  efforts  of  the  study  group  have  pro¬ 
vided  the  Army  with  a  set  of  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  for  developing  officers  and  the  description  of 
a  coherent  system  for  officer  education  and  train¬ 
ing  which  incorporates  a  theoretical  base  and  the 
capabilities  of  emerging  technology  while  retain¬ 
ing  the  strong  points  of  the  current  system. 

h.  The  PDOS  policy  recommendations  and 
implementation  plans  will  allow  ute  Army  to 


d.  The  PDOS  study  group  designed  a  desired 
end-state  condition  for  officers  (see  Chapter  4 
and  5).  Also,  it  developed  a  methodology  to  gen¬ 
erate  alternative  futures  and  manage  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  associated  with  complex  projects  intended 
to  survive  (with  modifications)  for  a  number  of 
decades.  In  short,  the  study  group  filled  in  the 
need  for  a  strategic  officer  professional  develop¬ 
ment  plan  to  aim  the  Army  through  and  beyond 
the  programmed  ye?trs  (see  Figure  VIII-5). 

e.  In  the  words  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  the  costs 
associated  with  implementation  of  PDOS  recom¬ 
mendations  are  “peanuts  when  contrasted  with 
the  increased  professionalism  of  the  officer  corps 
that  is  sure  to  result.” 
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Annex  A 

System  Spread  Sheets 


/.  Overview.  Thii  annex  contains  two  types  of 
system  spread  sheets.  One  contains  a  summary  of 
each  development  period,  and  the  other  contains 
a  summary  of  each  system-wide  issue.  For  specif¬ 
ic  details  of  each  subject,  refer  to  the  appropriate 
annex. 

2,  Development  Period  Spread  Sheets.  There 
are  two  sheets  for  each  Development  Period,  pro¬ 
viding  a  useAtl  reference  to  understand  each  of 
the  seven  development  periods  in  an  officer’s  ca¬ 
reer.  These  spread  sheets  contain  the  following: 

a.  List  officer  attributes  for  the  applicable 
development  period. 

b.  List  the  specific  policies  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  period  which  move  the  Army  toward  the 
desired  Officer  Professional  Development 
System. 


c.  Show  how  this  system  develops  the  re¬ 
quired  officer  attributes  during  the  particular  pe¬ 
riod  by: 

(1)  Assigning  professional  development 

roles. 

(2)  Recommending  specific  education  and 
training  methods. 

(3)  Describing  the  current  and  near-term 
future  environment  for  officers. 

3.  How  To  Read  The  Development  Period 
Spread  Sheets.  Figure  A-l  shows  samples  of  the 
two  spread  sheets  used  to  summarize  each  devel¬ 
opment  period.  The  parts  marked  on  the  figure 
are  keyed  to  the  following  discussion. 

a.  Part  1:  Development  period  title. 


b.  Part  2:  Officer  attributes  at  the  end  of  the 
development  period  in  terms  of  the  BE-KNOW- 
DO  concept. 

c.  Part  3;  Development  roles.  Figure  A-2 
displays  these  roles  pictorially.  People  acquire 
conceptual  understanding  more  rapidly  and  rich¬ 
ly  through  interaction  with  instructors  and  peers, 
whereas  facts  and  detailed  procedures  can  be 
learned  by  the  individual  alone  with  some  assis¬ 
tance.  Therefore,  individuals  can  be  more  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  acquisition  of  data  and  infor¬ 
mation,  while  service  schools  should  concentrate 
on  the  conceptual  and  contextual  aspects,  This 
allows  the  schools  to  provide  a  more  vicarious 
experience  via  case  studies,  small  group  method¬ 
ologies  and  simulations.  In  addition,  schools  pro¬ 
vide  support  for  the  professional  development 
needs  and  programs  of  both  individuals  and 
units  and  organizations  in  the  field. 

d.  Part  4.  Environment  summarizes  the  per¬ 
sonnel  management  event  that  is  happening  to 
the  officer  corps  during  a  particular  period. 

e.  Part  3:  Methods  to  Emphasize  refers  to 
education  and  training  methods. 

(1)  An  implication  resulting  from  the 
changed  focus  of  the  schools  in  that  the  role  of 


the  instructor  likewise  changes.  Rather  than  be¬ 
ing  merely  a  conduit  for  information,  he  becomes 
a  role  model  whose  responsibility  is  to  guide  stu¬ 
dents  to  a  better  and  more  rapid  understanding 
of  the  fundamental  concepts  and  context  in 
which  their  future  functions  are  to  be  performed. 
Consequently,  it  is  nbt  sufficient  that  instructors 
be  subject-matter  experts.  More  important  to  this 
new  role  is  the  impact  of  instructor  maturity  and 
past  experience  in  the  application  of  the  concepts 
being  taught, 

(2)  Electronic  technologies  are  matched  to 
each  development  period  to  assist  in  individual 
self-development  and  on4he-job  learning;  These 
electronic  technologies  are  usetUl  in  providing: 

(a)  Simulation  packages  to  teach,  prac¬ 
tice,  and  hone  decision-making  skills. 

(b)  Teaching  assistance  packages  to 

units. 

(c)  Instructional  packages  for  in-depth, 
refresher  or  familiarization  needs. 

(d)  A  common  electronic  data  base. 

f.  Part  6:  Development  Period  Policies 
move  the  Army  toward  the  desired  Officer  Pro¬ 
fessional  Development  System. 


Figure  A-2:  Pictorial  Display  of  the  Development  Roles  During  a  Typical  Development  Period. 
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4.  System- Wide  Issue  Spread  Sheets.  The  sys¬ 
tem-wide  issue  spread  sheets  provide  a  useful  ref¬ 
erence  to  understand  each  system-wide  issue  in 
the  desired  Officer  Professional  Development 
System  (refer  to  Figure  A-3).  These  spread 
sheets  provide  the  following: 


S 

‘-i 

a.  Define  the  particular  issue.  1 

b.  Discuss  the  issue,  as  appropriate.  j 

c.  List  the  specific  policies  the  study  devel¬ 
oped  to  move  the  Army  toward  the  desired  Offi¬ 
cer  Professional  Development  System. 
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RECOMMENDED  SYSTEM 
DEVELOPMENT  PERIOD - PRL-COMMISJ 


OFFICER  AT  END  OF  PERIOD 


POLICIES 


ifi 


LEADER  AT  THE  END  OF  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PERIOD, 
EACH  CADET  OR  OFFICER  CANDIDATE  HUITl 


PRI-COHMIIIICHIHO, 


Commissioning  standards  mill  si  tidhtined  and  tied  to  ah  assessment 

RROORAM i 


1. 


t  COMM  I T  T  t  D  TO  THE  PROFESSIONAL  ARMS  ETHIC, 

.-01  Accepts  office ie  valuh  of  inteoritt ,  selflessness,  honestt,  special 
TNDij,  Royalty  and  care  for  ioldieri, 


EKAMINE  CURRENT  CCHMISS10NINC  STANDARDS  AND  ADJUSt  TO  MEET  PROJICTHI 
REOUUEMENTSU.O,,  MILITARY  SKILLS,  PHYSICAL  STANDARD,  PHS  STUDENT 
EVALUATION,  ROTC  BASIC/ADVANCED  CAMP),  <4Q  FY  8‘j) 


o  Army 


l. 


Accepts  rci»oniiiuity  for  rrdtectino  the  Nation, 

RNOFISSIONAl  CHARACTER  TRAtTI, 


M'Ms^PHTSlCAUT  Fif  ARC  »I.E  TO  PERFORM  UNOtR  ITRISSFUl  CONOITIONI, 


Develop  interim  commissidnino  standards,  as  reouireu,  in  addition  to 

CURRENT  STANDARDS,  TO  INSURE  THAT  STANDARDS  EXIST  FDR  ALL  ASSESSMENT 
CATEGORIES  TO  BE  MEASURED  UNDER  THE  NEW  INDIVIDUAL  ASSESSMENT  PROGRAM 

(EiO,,  JR's,  Basic  Computer  skills,  Foreign  .  "" 

KNOWLEDGE  AND  PROFICIENCY  REQUIREMENTS,  (20  I 


AND  FDR  ALL  SKILL, 


*m« 


...  ..  .'(ACER  AT  THE  END  OF  PRCFISIIONAL  DEVELORNENT  PERIOD, 
CADH  CADET  AND  OFFICER  CANDIDATE  HUITl 


PRE-CDNNllliaNINO, 


know  the  factoni  df  leadership  and  how  they  affect  each  other 

KNOW  HIMSELF 


Develop  an  individual  assessment  program  which  provides  feeusack  to  the 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  A  MECHANISM  FOR  VALIDATING  PRE-COMMlSSIONlNG  AND 
.commissioning  STANDARDS  AND  DETERMINING  now  well  the  standards  are  using 
ACHIEVED,  120  FY  88) 


Relationship  of  officer  iihaveur  to  rrofsisichal  values. 
Unhid  preparedness  to  lead  shall  units  in  cohiat, 


JQ2  Minimum  standards  for  entry  into  all  precdmmissioninc  programs  will  hi 
UNIFORM,  BASED  ON  COMMISSIONING  STANDARDS  AND  TIED  TO  THE  INDIVIDUAL 
ASSESSMENT  PROGRAM, 


ASIC  EDUCATIONAL  SKILLS. 

RINCIPLEB  DF  INDIVIDUAL  f* I IPOHS I ■ I L I IV  RELATING  TO  'HI  HIDUINININTS 
ON  OFFtCER  IILF’DtVELORNINT. 

AM rt  TAM  u , t u  “BinrriilrtUA  h, 


EXAMINE  ' CURRENT  PRE-COMMISSIONING  S ' ANDARDS  FOR  ROTC,  USHA,  OCS  AND 
AD  JUST  THE  1 5  CT  ANDAN^W^K|gAPNL  I  CARL  E  TO  HEET  STANDARDS  FUR 


PRE-tOMMISSIONING, 


ANILIAR  WITH  8RROFESIIONAL  DEVELORNENT  IPO)  ROADMAP", 

AM  ILIAN  WITH  OFTICIR  CAREER  INDIVIDUAL  AISCIIRENT  RHOORAN, 


S,  KNOW  HUNAN  NATUHIl 


DF.VEIOP  INDIVIDUAL  PRE-COMMISSIONING  ASSESSMENT  PROGRAM  WHICH  PHOVIUES 
FEEDOACI'.  TO  THE  INDIVIDUAL,  ASSISTS  IN  EVALUATING  HIS  DUAL  i  F I  CAT  j'JNS , 
AND  PROVIDES  Tpij  jjyjrEM  A  MECHANISM  FOR  DEVELOPING  REMEDIAL  TRAINING 


PROGRAM, 


8-01  BASIC  MILITARY  LEADERSHIP  AND  COMMUNICATION  SKILLS, 
5-02  Hunan  situs  and  [notions. 


Branching  selection  procedures  will  consider  the  qualifications  of  each 

INDIVIDUAL  MEASURED  AGAINST  AN  ESTADLISHED  SET  OF  STANDARDS  HEDUlNEU  NY 
EACH  BRANCH, 


fi, 


KNOW  MIS  SOI, 

6-1 
B-i 


Develop  a  set  of  branch-bpecipic  commissioning  standapds  fo 


Ml 


fi-03 

fi-OM 


MQS  I  TASKS, 

PRACTICAL  APPAOACHC  S  TO  MILITARY  ,*HOBLCH  50LV1NO, 

TNtROBUCnON  TO  HtL  t  T ART  HtStORY, 

JNTROOUC  Y 1  ON  TO  PHOT  {  S8 1  QNAl  MILITARY  I.ITIRATURC  PIRTAINJ.NO  TO 
EXPERIENCES  AT  INDIVIDUAL  AND  SHAH  UN  *  T  LEVEL. 

OtNERAL  CONCEPT  OF  THE  'THREAT*, 

HOW  TO  USE  A  MAP  AND  COMPASS  TO  NAVIOATC  CKO 9S -COUNTH T, 
Fundamentals  or  infantry  tactics,  wiapons  and  camouflage  ai 
INDIVIDUAL,  SQUAD,  ANO  PL  AT  TON  LEVEL, 

R-Oft  HOW  TO  MAINTAIN  A  PERSONAL  WEAPON  AND  EQUIPMENT, 

r>»nn  How  to  fire  individual  weapons  (Htrit  or  pistol,  preferably  both), 


Pun  each  branch 

WHKHARE  CONPitliLTwltM' *»Sic"c6HMlisI6NING’,T*Nb»iiDS;  Uo  FY  8u‘ 


JP'I 


Assignment  of  cure  to  institutions  will  be  based,  in  pant, 
PRODUCTION  mission  OF  the  1  NO  T | TUT  ION  , 


FY  "86  J 
01,  THE  BRANCH 


fi-RN 
8 -OS 

n-o? 


Branch  hix  of  cadre  tr  each  Institution  will  be  based,  In  pari,  on  the 

BRANCH  PRODUCTION  MISSION  OF  THE  INSTITUTION  W|T,I  THE  AIM  UF  ASSHjTlHU  II, 
THE  RECRUITING  EFFORT  BY  PROVIDING  A  ROLE  MODEL  „NU  MENTOR .  I'll)  FY  Uj  > 


Al.L  ROIC  CADRE  WILL  ATTEND  A  FORMAL  training  COURSE  PRIUH  TO  ASSUMING 
DUrIES, 


Know  his  unit, 

7-ni  Importance  of  ouciplini  and  esprit  to  unit  pcrfohnance, 


OBJECTIVES  FOIL  IHE  (RAINING  OF  ROIC  CAIlllE  WILL  BE  CUM, 'AMBLE  WITH  UUl'IA 
‘Cb  'RAINING  GOALS.  (NO  FY  8b) 


AND  OCb  ’RAINING  GOALS.  (NO  FY  8b 


MKfiH  OFFKtU  0cmmi"1  Pm00'  ''PE -conn, shoring, 


R.  Provide  oirection, 

6-01  Applies  ilenentasy  deciiion-rakird  tichniouid. 
b.  Implement, 


8-01  Uses  conmon  operational  lardbaoe  to  oirict  actions  ano  conduct 
PLANNINO  IN  SMALL  UNIT  OPIRATIONI. 


in,  Motivate, 

10-01  Practices  pier  lcadfrspip, 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ROLE 


INDIVIDUAL 

0  RESPONSIBLE  TO  LEAKN/DCVELOP 

o  Proactive  in  hiking  information 
o  Identify  own  weaknesses  (testing) 

O  HUS  1  VALIDATED 

MENTOR 

o  Instructor  in  classroom 
oo  Exemplifies  Armt  values 
oo  Introduces  candioate/caoet  to  Arny  culture 
oo  Teaches  Has  1  requirements  ; 
o  Parentr/Family  environment 
o  Advance  camp  experience 
schools 

o  Provide  iiasic  technical/taciical  and  general  military  knowledge 
o  Teaches/cert  ip  ication  Mas  1 

0  PROVIDE  RASE  TO  START  FRON 
o  Focus  ON  competency  enhancement 
o  JR'S  Development 

o  Develop  military  rasic  skills  and  officers  values 
o  Computer  literacy 


DESIRED  SYSTEM 


ELOPMENT  PERIOD 


PRE-COMMI 


ENVIRONMENT 


I 


)ESIRED  SYSTEM 


‘  PERIOD 


PRE- COMMISSIONING 


ENVIRONMENT 


3LG  SENIOR  HOfC  DETACHMENTS.  PLUf  'JSMA  AMO  OCS, 

6300  AC  ACCESSIONS.  PLUS  A  SIMILAR  NUMBER  (IF  RC  ACCESSIONS 

I  UNI-  flOALsi  SOX  BUSINESS!  2UX  .ENGINEER INQI  20X  PHYSICAL 
SOCIAL  SCIENCES/  1 01  OTHERS. 

100  WOMEN  ACCESSED. 

DICES  RQDARU1N0  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  LIFE  STNUCtUNI!  (OCCUPATION, 
ilLY.  PEER  RELATIONSHIPS,  AND  COMMITTMENTS), 


MSELF  DR  HERSELF  TO  SERVE  AS  AN  OFFICER  AT  LEAST  IHROUOH  AN 
TOUR.  7 


,P- 


METHODS  TO  EMPHASIZE 

INDIVIDUAL i 
o  Factual  learn ind 
d  Prooaammed  Instruction 
u  Computer  Aided  learn i no 
MENTOR i 
o  Guidance 

o  Interaction  with  low  student  to  Faculty  Ratio 
d  Field  experience 
school  si 

o  Educational  Foundation 

o  courseware  to  match  liarnins  vehicle  to  individual's  dominant  hodality 


wiser . 


;y-— nr WxSZS 


V.  ■*  ,« ■  i  *~  •'  .  i.j  . ...... i, .. rr ■»  , .,.2 wo.  '  ,i.m  Lt,. ««/. i  .  i‘V; -fivm-,  !,v ■  ... . j .  ..  .. 


-.M 


OFFICER  AT  END  OF  PERIOD 


ma  leader  at  the  end  of  Professional  Development  Periodi  lieutenant,  each 
OFFICER  HUSTl 

1,  BE  COMMITTED  TO  THE  PROFESSIONAL  ArMV  ETHICI 

1-01  Exhibits  inteoritv,  selflessness,  honesty,  special  trust,  lovality. 

,  „  CARE  FOR  SOLDIERS  UNO  FAMILIES 

1- 02  Accepts  excellence  in  performance  of  all  duties  as  his  or  her  part 

OF  EXECUTING  THE  ARMY  MISSION  OF  PROTECT  1  NO  THE  NATION 

2,  PoiSISS  PROFESSIONAL  CHARACTER  TRAITS  I 

2- 01  [S  PHYSICALLY  FIT  AND  PERFORMS  HELL  UNDER  STRESSFUL  CONDITIONS 
2-02  Is  A  ROLE  MODEL  AND  COACH  FDR  SUBORDINATES  AND  PEERE 

2- 05  HAS  sinoli-minoid  tenacity  to  accomplish  yne  mission  and  the 

FLEXIItLITY  TO  CHANDE  HHEH  NECESSARY 

aWlIAOER  AT  tHE  END  OF  PROFEST  IOF.AL  DEVELOPMENT  PERIODI  LIEUTENANT,  EACH 
OFFICIR  musti 

J,  KNOW  THE  FACTORS  ITF  LEADERSHIP  AND  HOW  THEY  AFFECT  EACH  OTHER  I 

3- 01  Relationship  di  ufficer  hehavior  to  professional  values 

T-oi  Basic  leadership  doctrine,  reinforced  et  practical  experience 

J-O.l  BASIC  MILITARY  HRITIN'I  ANO  COMMUNICATION  SKILLS 
4,  KNOW  HIMSELF  I 

4- 01  PD  ROADMAP  ANO  ITS  IMPORTANCE  ANO  ROLE  IN  SELF -DEVELOPMENT 

4-02  HOW  TO  USE  ASSESSMENT  SYSTEM  FEEDBACK  RESULTS  (E,0,,  FT,  OIAOMOHIC, 
ACHIEVEMENT,  tMOfj )  '0  011101'.  SELF-DEVELOPMENT 

4,  KNOW  HUMAN  NATUREI 

4-01  HUMAN  DIMENSIONS  OK  UNITS  ANO  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  IMPACT  OF  OWN 
DECISIONS  ON  SOLDIERS  ANU  FAMILIES 

4,  Know  his  jobi 

4- 01  In-depth  expert  in  rranh  skills  at  platoon  on  ljuIvaleht  liyel  ahu 

RELUW 

6-02  I'llNOAHI  N'ALS  or  AHMV  ORGANIZATION  AND  OOLTHINL  APRROPHIATl  t,  HIS 
BRANCH  AND  LEVEL,  REINFORCED  THROUOH  RRACtICAE  EXPERIENCE 
6-05  MQS  II  TASKS 

6-04  How  TO  USE  APPLICATION  SOFTWARE  PROORAMS  ON  COMPUTERS 
6-05  Professional  rf.aoino  program  that  emphasizes  cf.herae  military 
HISTORY.  INCLUDING  READINOS  AT  THE  PLATOON,  ANO  COMPANY  LEVEL 

c-06  practical  terrain  appreciation  -  analyzes  terrain 

5- 0?  Fundamentals  of  employing  machine  cons,  anti-tank  weapons.  haneuvea. 

AND  FIRE  SUPPORT,  HOW  '0  INTEGRATE  WITH  TERRAIN  IN  A  DEFENSIVE  ROE f 


?,  KNOW  H | S  UN  I T  | 

?-01  NEEII  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  AIR)  SMALL  UNIT  PHYSICAL  CONO 1 1  I  ONINIi 
{-02  BASIC  TEACHING  SKILLS 

?'0I  IAC'IL'AI.  IHRI.it  T.IRIHlilHS  a  .ulnlrarieI  I  lES  IMPACTIN',  on  his  UNIT 

AND  HOW  lo  DHL  PARI  COHN  HRMI  ASUHL  A  I E  ,  f- .  »  I'HTSU.Al  SElUR.It  SHU 
COUNTER  AT  T  AC1'  PLANS  AN  EXERCISES)  TO  COUNTERACT  I  HE  IllHLAT 
Z-04  HOW  TO  SUILO  D| SCIPL In!  AND  ESPRIT  IN  SHALE  UNITS. 


WlC  LEADER  AT  THE  END  OP  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PERIODI  LIEUTENANT,  EACH 
OFFICER  NUITl 

I,  PROVIDE  DtRECMQHI 


*-l>]  Applies  analytical  oecisIon-makiho  tools  and  yechnioues 

8-02  LEADS  ANO  INITRUCTS  PLATOON-LEVEl  ORGANIZATIONS 

•05  Takes  hoed,  decisive  action 
S-04  Maintains  personal  weapon  and  equipment 


RECOMMENDED  SYSTEM 


OPMENT  PERIOD — —  LIEUTEN 


OFFICER  AT  END  OF  PERIOD 


IMPLEMENT! 

9-01  VORKS  DIRECTLY  WITH  SOEOIERS 

9-02  Integrates  weapon  systems,  other  equipment  or  information  relating 

TO  SMALL  UNIT  ACTIVITIES  ANO  OPERATIONS, 

9-OS  Coordinates  and  supervises,  within  a  staff  section 

9-04  USES  JUDGEMENT  AND  COMMON  SENSE  IN  PRACTICAL  PROBLEM  SOLVING 

9-05  Inspects  personnel  and  eouipment 

§"06  Conducts  drills  and  ceremonies 

9-0?  Trains  platoon  level  organizations  in  defensive  tactics 

§-88  Supervises  flatoonKsectioh  level  ha  inti nance 

9-09  Dill  the  common  creratiohal  language  to  DIRECT  ACTIONS  ANO  CONDUCT 

„  RUNNING  IM  SHALL  UNIT  ORERATtONI 

9-10  Old  COMPANY  ORDERS  AND  IBIUES  PATROL/RLATOON  ORDERS  AND  ESTIMATES 

„  OR  THI  SITUATION 

9-11  ORAFTS  MILITARY  CORRESPONDENCE 

9-12  UNITES  INFORMATION  AND  DECISION  PAPERS  ANO  AFTER-ACTION  REPORTS 
9-15  CONDUCTS  BRIEF INDI 


10-01  PXHIIII'S  BASIC  EEAOENSHIP  SK 1  ll.Z, 
10-02  Builds  and  sustains  teams 
Io-oS  develops  subordinates 


I 


> 


I-Vi'-T  ■  ■  ) 


D  SYSTEM 
D - LIEUTENANT 


A- 


'  OF  PERIOD 


T 


OUIPMCNT  OR  INFORMATION  RELATING 
f Ions  * 

A  STAFF  SECTION 
PRACTICAL  PROBLEM  SOLVING 

IN  DEFENSIVE  TACTICS 
lAINTrNANCE 

at  TO  DIRECT  ACTIONS  AMO  CONDUCT 
ROL/PLATOON  ORDERS  AND  ESTIMATES 

peas  and  after-action  neports 


POLICIES 


IK)  The  OHC  W!U  At  F.  REEtOENT  CKFEAlENCt  FOR  AIL  OFFICER!  (AC  AND  RC)  UPON 

tw";K,tr;s.cs!JSi!S?o!i5S?S5',?ist.«is«nuP5Bs|',SM£o)!Sg0HfM;!?.RS[,{gs?«!(^sWL 
mKMSb..r  wu  *i,#  M,,,T  A  «•  «»■»*«•» 

00  oocjffR  direct  that  m  neulv  corntieionid  sfficeii  niiet  attend  tniir 

SEARCH  OBC  PRIOR  TO  FIRET  ABtIGNNtNT  ■  N0FTI6, 

00  TRADOC  REVIEW  CURRENT  060  POX  AND  LEASTS  OF  COURII  TO  EREURE  THAT 
PROPERLY  TRAINED  LTTI  ARE  RENT  TO  TNI  FIELD  -TO. 

00  TRADOC  IMPLEMENT  MM  tl  -  MOFYM. 

00.  _IRA80C  I  HUE  INITIAL  UT  OF  FROFCIIISNAL  OCYILOPNIRT  IUFFORT.  MATERIAL 


?,A«i!t?RS[E{iioS5['!Sf!.!!-^rO!,c  •«««« 

aoyantaoii  ?5v;:r  S8^ S' !'38P yS8? t<>0H  r*c  co“ctM  T6  tmWMm 


DO  PROPONIHT  PROVIOt  INSTRUCT 

INOIVIOHAL  ASSESSMENT  PROGRAM,  .  _  _ 

IMPORT  AND!  AND  ROU  IN  Stl  I -DtVCLORHt  NT 


IN  PO  ItlttN  TO  INCLUDI  EXPLANATION  OF 
ROAONAR  ASS  Py  NOTIIOON ,  AND  THUS 


111  Tut  FIRS!  ASSIGNMENT  AFTER  ATTENOANCt  A.  OBC  FOR  ALL  LIEUTENANTS  Will  IE 
TO  A  RAANCH  MATERIAL  R0SIT10N.  I'RE I ERASL  T  WITH  TROOPS,  WITH  THE  IXCIPTION  OF 
fHOAE  SELTCTEO  TO  PURSUE  SPECIAL  TIED  EDUCATION  OR  ASSIGNMENTS, 

DO  TRADOC  DETERMINE  THOSE  POSITIONS  AUTNORttED  FOR  UIUTINANTS  THAT  ARE 
5of?Rf!  "*r'"IU  *N0  ,U|,'°"T  THI  MYUOPMENT  OF  TNI  NEW  LIEUTENANT  * 

DO  ODCSPF.f)  ESTARtlSIl  A.  GOAL  THAT  IACH  LT  IE  A  PLATOON  HADIS  FOR  1C 
months.  1 1  or  those  stanches  without  platoons,  oa  with  insutficiint 

PLATOONS,  butt  SHOULD  IE  IS  COHPART -l [VEL  UNITS  OR  AS  LOW  AS  POASISIE  IN 
. IS  INVOLVING  BRANCH  RELATIG  OUT  1 1 S  WITH 


"'"T'nDi  "V"  IF1M61  NIANUMIJ  A  1  I  MUU 

FLATOONS.  BUTT  SHOULD  IE  IN  CONRAN V 

!W!r5!»,r,silW!i.’oc  m  ,d*  m" 


do  Of.AP  i v a l iiatt  ihract  of  ppinoiag  all  RI..HVC  Force  Duty  irfdi 
iittibem  on  active  out  for  a  two  hap  period  -  HOFT89, 

00  mi.PERCEN  CNWURF  that  officers  who  are  iaanch  transferred  at  J  YDS 

m  orMC(* HU  kmw"  Tm 


. . „1 _ _  I 


vfpF.r . 


'  .. 


iW  CA  T* 


•W 


Aar. am  hi*.v',,si,,i*P4j.  m/,eEV  .  4  ■■  .-pr.v1  n  ir.:»r\nf  ss  L-.i c# ■  •  ■  -t+i-i 1  -  AR-iIt rt*'  . L-  >  / 
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DESIRED  SYSTEM 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ROLE 


DEVELOPMENT  PERIOD  —  LIE 

iOLE  1  ENVIRONMENT 


LIEUTENANT 


INDIVIDUAL 

0  ASSUMES  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  OWN  LEARNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT ,  REMAINS  CURRENT 
IN  SUBJECT  AREA  VIA  READY  ELECTRONIC  ACCESS  TO  KNOWLEDGE  EASES  MAINTAINED  IY 
THE  SERVICE  SCHOOLS,  IS  COMHITTEO  TO  A  L IEESTYLE  Of  P HYIICAL/MENTAL 
WBLL-IEINO  AND  LlfE-LONO  IMPROVEMENT  OP  OWN  EDUCATION,  PROACTIVELY  SEEKS 
INFORMATION  AND  IS  RECEPTIVE  TO  CONSTRUCTIVE  FEEDBACK, 


o  Exemplifies  professional  values,  shapes  and  molds  lieutenant  into  Army 
culture,  stresses  hands-on,  experiential  exercises,  Helps  lieutenant  keep 

CURRENT  IN  BRANCH  »UIJBCT|,  ASSURES  LIEUTENANTS', EXPERTISE  IN  CRITICAL  TASKS 
ASSOCIATED  WITH  EMPLOYING  WEAPONS  (AND  OTHER  MGS  II  REQUIREMENTS! ,  EXPLAINS, 
COMPANY  AND  BATTALION  LEVEL  FRAME  OE  REFERENCE,  FACULTY  MENTOR  AT  LIEUTENANT 
LEVEL  IS  A  CAPTAIN  PLATOON  TACTICAL  OFFICER  OR  TRAINER  WHO  STRESSES  MISSION 
ACCOMPLISHMENT  THRU  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SUBORDINATES , 


0  PROVIDES  DEVELOPMENTAL  OPPORTUNITIES  TO, ENHANCE  COMMAND  CLIMATE  CONDUCTIVE 
T0  LEARNING,  CREATIVITY,  AND  INITIATIVE,  In  UNIT,  HAS  PIIUORAH  TU  MONITOR 
COMPETENCY  IN  LEARNING  HOW  To  LEAD  AND  P IGHT  A  PLATOON  (AND  OTHER  MQS  II 
TASKS).  STRESSES  FIELD  TRAINING  THROUGH  EXPERIENTIAL  PHASE  OF  LEARNING 
CYCLE.  REV.EWS  MATERIAL  ON  SERVICE  SCHOOLS'  COMPUTER  KNOWLEDGE,  BASE S  FOR 
RELEVANCE  to  "REAL  WORLD"  SETTING,  SUPPORTS  INDIVIDUAL  OFFICER'S  CONTINUED 
USE  OP  KNOWLEDGE  RASE  TO  REMAIN  CURRENT  AND  MILITANT  READING  TO  BROADEN  ’HEIR 
PERSPECTIVE. 


o  Faculty  mentors  model  professional  values  and  conduct  ekpekiential  training 

DESIGNED  TO  PREPARE  THE  LIEUTENANT  FOR  ASSIGNMENTS  AT  THE  HIS  LEVEL ,  PROVIDES 
CONTEST  FOR  LEARNING  KNOWLEDGE, AND  SKILLS  «NU  ENSURES  OFFICER  KNOWS  HOW  TO 
STUDY  VARI0U3  TYPE  tUBJECTU,  INBIRUCTS  IN  HOW  VO  USE  VARIOUS  REFERENCE 
SOURCES  IN  REMAINING  CURRENT  III  BRANCH  SUUJECTS,  INTRODUCES  LIEUTENANT  TO 
A^S  AV^AILC  'I  SUPPORT  THE  TRAINIMO  AND  EDUCATION,  VALIDATES  APPROXIMATELY 


o  AceciiioRti  MI  Combat  Arni.  211  Corbat  Support.  INI  Coriat  Service 
Support, 

•  OrrteiRi  biitriiuted  into  t  or  IS  irancnii.  1H  functional  areas,  or  ] 

IHNATERfIL  f 01  IT  ION  COOIB. 

0  IOOI  ATTEND  OSC  (OF  TO  1}  WRI.  M  DATil, 

0  991  BtllCYEO  FOR  02  (OtCINTRAlIIIOl. 
o  About  710  (OTRA)  • ranch  trariferreo  ouriro  !o  Yos. 
o  Those  mn-bclicteo  for  promotion  are  coxiioereo  for  icparatior. 
o  it  of  01-02  positions  are  brargn  irraferial  I0PMS  Study  Group), 
d  Tentative  acceptance  of  military  iipeityir/vaiiiei, 
o  Initial  orarch  traixirbIoualification, 

0  NOS  It  eCRtlrlCAFIDR. 

L(A«NE0AtS XA8Sr?TA5SPA34t?iI  *II',,0"CI,  UI1C  KnowiEOBI,  SHILLS  and  itandakbs 
o  Unit  idcialiiatiox  iebiri, 

0  COMNtri  SELF  to  con r t nu t mo  Arht  ieryici  beyond  initial  entry  tour. 

0  921  IILECTEO  FOR  0!  (CENTRAL  1 Z 1 0 ) . 


iima 


:d  system 


oX- 


LIEUTENANT 


IRONMENT _ 

Aim i  ax  cohiat  Support,  imi  coniat  scrvicc 

0  1  OF  IS  IRANOHCt.  IK  f UNCTSONAl  ARC A • *  OK  ) 

9  Kill  K  DATS), 

tummoi, 

TR AM t T [RRC  0  0 UR  I  MO  JO  YOS. 

ROHOTIOM  AM  CONSIDERED  TOR  IIFARATION. 

I  ■  IRANCH  tPMATIRIAL  (OPMS  STUCK  GROUP) . 

muitary  limityle/vauis, 
ouauficatiok, 


INFOKCCI  IAI1C  KMOWLCOOC .  MILLS  AND  IYANDAKOI 


No  Ainy  icrvxci  icyono  ihimal  cntrt  tour , 
riutucol, 


METHODS  TO  EMPHASIZE 


CONVENTIONAL 

INDIVIDUAL! 

Field  TRAININQ 
bROFEDSIONAL  READING 


Field  Practical  Ekercises 
Shall  uhours  '.less  than  ok 

,  EQUAL  TO  PLT) 

ANUS-ON  TRAIN1NC 
PROFESSIONAL  READING 

UIIIT/OlUiANIMTlONl 

field  training 
Experiential  Application 


Field  Training 
Professional  Head i no 
field  practical  Exercises 

SHALL  CROUPS  (LESS  THAN  OR 
EQUAL  TO  PLT) 

HANDS-ON  TxAlNINS 


ELECTRONIC 


Computer  Assisted  Instruction  (CA1)  packaoee 


Computer  Assisted  Instruction  (CAD  Packages 


computer  Assisted  Instruction  (CAD  Packages 


Computer  Assisted  Instruction  (CAD  packaoes 
maintaining  computer  knowledoe  bases 


* 

!  • 


-*.7.'/'  ■  }  Arf. V'.lw ty"  ; 
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OFFICER  AT  END  OF  PERIOD 


LEADER  Al  THE  END  OF  I'ROFlISS  1 ORAL  DEVELOPMENT  PERIODI  CAPTAIN,  EACH 
OFFICER  MUST  I 

1,  0E  COMMITTED  TO  THE  PROFESSIONAL  AHMV  ETHICI 

1-01  Internalizes  moral,  ethical,  and  professional  standards,  canes  for 

SOLDIERS  AND  FAMILIES 

1-02  Behaves  consistent  with  professional  values 

1- 03  /appreciates  what  the  Army  mission  of  protect t ua  the  Nation  entails 

FOR  HIS  BRANCH  AND/OR  FUNCTIONAL  AREA 

2.  Possess  professional  character  traitsi 

2- 01  Prepares  physically  and  psychologically  foh  nm  hioord  ok  hah 
5-02  Is  a  role  model  and  mentor 

2-05  HAS  SINQLE-MINOEO  TENACITY  10  ACCOMPLISH  THE  MISSION.  AND  THE 
„  „  FLEXIBILITY  TO  CHANCE  AS  REQUIRED  BY  THE  St  TUAt ION 

2-04  Has  practical  judgement  and  solid  common  sense 

aPSu.eadeh  at  the  end  of  Professional  Development  Pehiodi  Captain,  each 
OFFICER  HUS t i 

5,  KNOW  THE  FACTORS  OF  LEADERSHIP  AND  HOW  THEY  AFFECT  EACH  OTHEHI 

m  |§HJPHS^SD^SNAoH?pfl^^i;!JiJtr?o5HANtE 

S-03  Military  communications  srills 


3- 03  Military  communications  srills 
R,  Know  himself i 

4- 01  PD  HOADMAP  AND  IT5  IMPORTANCE  AN  ROLE  IN  SELF-DEVELOPMENT 

R-02  How  TO  USE  ASSESSMENT  EYSTEM  FEEDBACK  RESULTS  AND  OTHER  SOURCES  TO 
GUIDE  SELF-DEVELOPMENT. 

5,  Know  human  nature i 

5- 01  Human  dimensions  of  units  and  organizations  and  the  impact  uf  own 

DECISIONS  ON  SOLDIERS,  FAM1UE5,  DOD  CIVILIANS  AND  LOWER  LEVEL 

organizations 

6,  KNOW  HIS  JOB  I 

5-01  In-depth  expert  in  company  and  battalion  oh  eouivall'it  level  branch 
SKILLS,  PROCEDURES ,  DOCTRINE  AND  TACTICS 

5- 02  Interrelations  among  combat, 'combat  support/comdat  seuvice  suppuki 

ARMS  IN  CONDUCTING  COMBINED  ARMS  OPtPAUONL 

6- 03  Mod  III  tasks 

6-04  How  TO  USE  APPLICATION  SOFTWARE  OH  COMPUIEHS 

6-05  Branch  qualified 

6-06  FUNDAMENTAL  PROFICIENCIES  ASSOCIATED  WITH  HIS  OES IGHAVtTD  FUNCTIONAL 
,  „  AREA  OH  SKILL 

6-0?  PROFESSIONAL  READING  PROGRAM  THAT  EHPHASIZES  GENERAL  MILITARY 
HISTORY  TO  INCLUDE  READINGS  AT  COMPANY,  BATTALION,  AND  BRIGADE? 

„  „  REGIMENTAL  LEVELS 

6-08  Threat  strengths  and  vulnerabilities  at  tactical  lcveld 

6-00  How  TO  VISUALIZE  AND  ANALYZE  1 ERRAIN  AND  MAXIMIZE  ITS  JSb  TO 

ACCOMPLISH  MISSIONS  APPROPRIATE  TO  HIS  BRANCH  AHO/UK  FUHLtlONAl  AREA 
6-10  FUNDAMENTALS  OP  EMPLOYING  MACHINE  GUNS,  ANTI-TANK  WEAPONS,  MANUEVEH, 
AND  FIRE  SUPPORT,  AN  HOW  TO  INTEGRATE  WITH  TERRAIN  IN  A  DEFENSIVE 
ROLE 

6-11  HOW  TO  WORK  Willi  AND  EVALUATE  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  (RC)  DjHtNG  TIIEIH 
ANNUAL  TRAINING  AND  INACTIVE  DUTY  TRAINING  PER 1GDS 

7,  KNOW  HIS  UNIT  I 


7-01  Role  of  physical  fitnels  in  the  Krmy 

7-02  Teaching  and  coach  1  Ns  skills 

7-03  tHREAT  CAPABILITIES  AND  L IMITATIONS  APPROPRIATE  TO  MIS  TIME  AND 

PLACE  (ORGANIZATIONAL  LEVEL  AND  GEOGRAPHIC  LOCAt(ON)  IN  HIE  ARMY  AND 
KNOWS  HOW  to  PREPARE  COUNTERNE ASORES  ( E  .  G  ,  ,  OPStfi ,  SlOStC,  PHY5ICA. 
SECURITY  ANO  COUNTERATTACK  PLANS  AND  EXERCISES)  TO  COUNTERACT  THE 
THREAT, 

7-04  HOW  TO  BUILD  DISCIPLINE  AND  ESPRIT  IN  COHPANY  SIZE  UNITS 


A-U 


RECOMMENDED  SYSTEM 
/ELOPMENT  PERIOD - CAPT/S 


OFFICER  AT  END  OF  PERIOD 


Jjr?.L|ADEIj  AT  THE  END  OF  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PEHlOUl  CAPTAIN.  EACH 
OFFICER  MUST  I 


i,  Provide  Direction 


Commands  at  company  level  (or  in  organizations  headed  by  captains) 
8‘0J  series  of  DiREct  optRA,iNQ  usrs  *r 

^NATIVES,  implements  the  DECISIONS  CONTROLS  ANO  EVALUATE  s  yhe 


Takes  bold,  decisive  action 


Implement, 


SUPERVISES  OTHER  OFFICERS  AND  DELEGATES  AUTHORITY 

Participates  in  cohiined  arms  and  services  operations 

iSEfSTgJL’  §:??iLTi§!i*L^LASTi^TlLE!M?5Ii0HPAN¥  SUED  UNI,S  ANU 

Provides  hiqh  duality  instruction  in  units  and  within  thi  Anmy 


DSSJf 9S.SH*1 * TT  instruction  in  units  and  within  thi  Army 

EDUCATION  SYSTEM 

Uses  common  operational  terms  and  graphics 

mi  ms  imaM! oF  ~s  anu  ai 


Applies  functional  area  expertise  to  meet  Army  needs 
Drafts,  reviews  and 'edits  military  correspondence 


lo-oi  Establishes  an  oroaiijzamohai  climate,  which  produces  initiative, 

TRUST,  COACHING,  SEE  F  -DEVELOPMENT  AND  PHYSICAL  FITNESS 

1H{  Establishes  and  maintains  unit  discipline,  health  and  welfare 
10-M  Motivates  subordinates  to  set  common  purpose,  direction,  iwn 


Establishes  and  maintains  unit  discipline,  health  and  welfare 
Motivates  subordinates  to  set  common  purpose,  direction,  and 

COMMITMENT  TO  ESTASIISH  RESPONSIVE  CHANNELS  FOR  DISSEMINATING 
INTENT 

Teaches  and  coaches  small  unit  leaders 


. , . ■  — 


ppiMM  mm 


.in. 


.li&few  4>  I**.'.-  t  .  k-'  rlS'Y  •.  MM'  WA'-'tS- . .1. 


T 


ENDED  SYSTEM 


X 


AT  END  OF  PERIOD 


PERIOD 


CAPTAIN 


.stoNAi  Development  period;  Captain#  each 


,  EVfct  (OK  IN  ORGANIZATIONS  HEADED  R'.  CAP TAl No> 
b(jRAM3  A  SERIES  OK  DIRECT  OPERATING  TASKS  AT 
if  LFVEl 

L)  THOUGHT  PROCESS)  ESTABLISHES  GOALS  AND 
S  PROBLEMS  J  DEVELOPS »  EVALUATES,  CHOOJES 
NTS  THE  DECISION.’  CONTROLS  AND  EVALUATES  THE 

ACTION 


,CERS  AND  DELEGATES  AUTHORITY 
INK D  ARMS  AND  SERVICES  OPE  RAtlWS 
AND  ACTIVITIES  OK  COMPANY  SIZED  UNITS  AND 
LEVEL  STAFF  rvBML.ttS 

INSTRUCTION  l„  UNITS  AND  WITHIN  THE  ARMY 
|AL  TERMS  AND  GRAPHICS 

VMMANDER  IN  TERMS  OF  ESTIMATES  AND* ORDERS  AT 
Til)  |)R  I  GAD  t  LEVELS 

FI  OPERATIONS  AND  PROCEDURES  ON  COMBINED  ARMS 
AT  ION  AND  HIGHER  STAFF*; 

|EA  l! XPERT  ISE  TO  MEET  ARM>  NEEDS 
PITS  MU  ITARY  CORRESPONDENCE 


IMMORAL  CLIMATE  WHICH  PRODUCES  INITIATIVE, 
_M)f  VtLOPMf  NT  AND  PHYSICAL  FITNESS 
((TAINS  UNIT  DISCIPLINE,  HEAITH  AND  WELFARE 
FS  TO  $F.T  COMMON  PURPOSE,  DIRECTION,  AND 
I 5H  RESPONSIVE  CHANNELS  FOR  DISSEMINATING 

SMALL  UNIT  LEADERS 


.... 


POLICIES 


,im  a  goal  for  officer  enucAjiQN  is  that  me  oac  wie-  he  a  resident 

TXl'ERIENCE  UPON  PflaHOIIOII  TO  CPI  AMU  PRIOR  TO  COHMAMOIMO  A  COMI'ANY-GIZEU 
UNIT,  I"  OB  TME  RC  smcill.  count  non  OF  OAC  WILL  generally  el  a  iionrlsideni 
EXPERIENCE  PRIOR  TO  TME  THIRD  YEAR  ARTER  PROMOTION  TO  CI’T  AND  WHERE  IOSSIBLE, 
PRIOR  TO.  OB  DURING .  A  COMPAMY-I.CVEE  COMMAND  EXPERIENCE. 

DO  (IDCSPFR  PUBLISH  THAT,  IN  PREPARATION  FOR  COMPANY  COMMAND.  THE  UOAL  IS 
THAT  MO  ONE  WILL  COMMAND  PRIOR  i>j  a|  TENDING  OAC  -  JjFYS'j, 

121  The  current  20-wlek  (»ti  weeks)  |„  itii.iiH  OAC  will  be  evaluated  in  lIQHI 
or  THE  OAC  MISS  loll  AND  THE  CAO’  COURSE  -  MQFY8? . 

00  TRADOC  bevIew  current  OAi,  Cun, ion  Core  apo  pstaiilIsh  OAC  lenuTii, 
Mir.UOH  AND  GOAL S  EMSURlHO  COMPATIBILITY  WITH  OTHER  COURSES,  COMMON 
SKIIL5,  PROFICIENCIES  AHU  KNOWLEDGE  RCOOlRED  Op  ALL  OPPICERS  (E,G,, 
CRUlCAl  MOS  TASKS,  PROFESSIONAL  VALUES,  PHYSICAL  FITNESS)  -  GQFYB?, 

00  TRADOC  IMPLEMENT  Itt3  ill  -  3QFY88, 

00  MILPEKCEN  REINFORCE,  AS  A  QOAL,  THE  ASS  I GNMLNT  JF  OFFICERS  TO  OAC 
UPON  SELECTION  FOR  PROMOTION  10  THE  OSADE  OF  CPI  •  3QFY8D, 

00  ODCSPl-l!  ESTABLISH  POLICY  THAT  ASSIGNMENT  PRIORITY  K OH  ORADUAIES  OF 
OAC  IS  TO  ORGANISATIONS  WITH  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  COMPANY  COMMAND  (OR  To 
APPROPRIATE  UTILIZATION  ASSIQNMENi  EOS  THOSE  BRANCHES  WITH  HIIIIMAL 
OPPORTUNITIES  EON  COMMAND)  -  ROFYSC,, 

OO  CON'URRENTLY  WITH  FULL  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  oAS\  MILPEKCEN  ESTABLISH 
pm  trv  that  AriFNnAwrr  at  0A(.  uii  i  wf  nwi  v  rn  MFMr.fMJ1*;  BASIC  UR/IKII 

10FY87 , 


POLICY  THAT  ATTENDANCE  AT  OAC  WILL  BE  ONLY  TO  OFFICER  _ 

SCHOOL  WITH  THE  EXCEPTION  OF  EfcLECT  AHMOH/ItlKAHTRY  OFFICERS 


jBZ  REQUIREMENTS  F0R"c6mPANY-LEVEL~BRANCH  OUAi.i FICAtToH'HlEl "  RE  DEFINED  AND 
BRANCH  (VIAL IF ICAI 10H  WILL  NORMALLY  OCCUR  BEFORE  URAHCH  I MMAIER I AL  ASSIGNMENTS, 

oo  Proponents  establish  initial  reooiremenis  for  branch  oiialificaiioh 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OFFICENS  'III,  PROVIDE  RECOMMENDATIONS  10  TRADOC  •  20FY8& . 
00  ODCSPLII  ESTABLISH  POLICY  THAT  AT  APPROX IHA ILL Y  3  YOii,  ANU  PRIOR  TO 
ATTENDANCE  AT  OAC,  OFFICERS  WILL  Bt  OFFERIU  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  HRAIILH 
TRANSFER  VOLUNTARILY  TO  COMBAT  SUPPORT  AND  C0MRA1  SERVICE  SUPPORT 
BRANCHES  THAT  HAVE  OPEN  I  NOS  -  II0FY80, 

oo  proponents  establish  eoucai ion/ branch  qualification  reouIrlhents  for 

THOSE  THAT  BRANCH  TRANSFER  AT  THE  three  Alio  ElOHT  YOS  POINTS  ■  1UIY8B, 

00  rilAhOC  REVIGU  AND  APPROVE  RHANCIt  DIAL  l  E I  CAT  ION  KEOUINEMENI  -  1QFYB/, 

00  MILPEHCtfl  ESTABLISH  POLICY  THAI  OFFICERS  WILL  IIL  IIIIAIICH  QUALIFIED 
PRIOR  TO  SELECTION  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  MAJ  -  10KY88 , 

,123  ODCSPFR  ESTABLISH  POLICY  TO  ASSION  FORMER  BAtrAL'ON/BRIOADt  COMMANDERS  TO 
BIlfNCH  SCHOOLS  -  RQFY8? , 

00  PROPONENTS  DETERMINE  POSITIONS.  IN  PRIORITY,  WMtRi  ASSIUNMENt  OF  A 
PORMEII  BATTALION  OR  BRIGADE  COMMANDER  Is  DESIRED  •  ,UFY86. 

00  ODCSI’ER  DETERMINE  MAXIMUM  NUMBER  Of  FORMER  COMMANDERS  f HA t  LAN  BE 
ASSIGNED  TO  BRANCH  SCHOOLS  -  RQFY8G, 

OO  TIIADOC  APPROVE  POSirlOIIS  WHERE  former  commanders  are  desired  -  OF  Y(3/ , 
00  ODCSPFR  ESTABLISH  POLICY  TO  ASSIGN  cOHMEN  COMMANDLRS  IB  BESIGNAlEO 
POSH  IONS  IN  BRANCH  SCHOOLS  2QFY87 . 

00  Mil  PF.RCEM  IMPLEMENT  POLICY  TO  ASSIGN  FOHMfP  COMMAIIDEHS  TO  lBENllFIEB 
POSITIONS  [II  BRANCH  SCHOuiS  -  WY87  , 

uO  ODCSl’EII  PUBLISH  THROUOI  ALL  MEDIA  RESOURCES  THAI  SIRVICI  AT  URAIICH 
DOES  IS  A  HIGHLY  DESIRABLE  ASSIGNMENT  -  RUFY8/ 

00  ODCSPER  ENSURE  SELECTION  BwRDS  ARE  AWARE  01  IMPORIANCL  OF  IIISIRUCTOR 
ASSIGNMENTS  -  WY87, 

101  .All  Ol’MD  CPTs  will  attend  Combined  Arms  and  Servills  staff  Sciioul 
teas’ )  BY  8TII  YE  \R  OF  AFCS . 

oo  Officers  hi  OAC  with  follow-on  assignment  to  brigade  level  or  richer 
STAFF  (OR  ASSIGNED  OCONUS  FROM  OAC)  HILL  ATTEND  CASA  EH'IODIE. 

00  CPTS  WILL  ATTEND  CAS5  PRIOR  10  A  BRIGADE  OR  Blr.llER  LEVEL  STAFF- 
ASSIGNMENT, 

117  OFFICERS  ARE  ELIGIBLE  FU.I  FULL-TIME  ADVANCED  CIVIL  SCHOOLING  AFTER 
COMPANY-LEVEL  BRANCH  DUAL i F I  CAT  I  ON , 

ill  Company-level  branch  qualification  wiu  precede  functional  area 
ilRELSPECUL  BRANCH  ANO  RESERVE  COMPONENT  OFFICERS  V'lEL  ATTEND  CASJ  BASED  UII 

0001 A  availability  s  directed  by  0PCS0P8. 

JIG  rnME  CAS*  SEMINAR  INSTRUCTORS  SHOULD  DL  FORIIlR  BATTALION  COMMANDERS) 

howe.e,.,  all  will  have  demonstrated  proficiency  ai  the  brigade  and  division 


f[£  Ah1Army  Coprespondeiice  Course  Program  (ACCP)  Staff  Peveiopmeiii  Cuurse 
with  ho  more  than  *uo  weeks  ui  residence  will  be  designed  and  implemeri.o  ior 
the  Reserve  Components  as  an  alternative  for  itc  officers  who  cahi.oi  a  ,.nd  the 
RESIDENT  OP  OSAR  CA55  SCHOOL. 

oo  Ar  ’ ■ h  ire  Staff  Development  Course  is  implemehieo,  it.  ot  . 

WILL  BE  THE  MINIMUM  EDUCATIONAI  REQUIREMENT  FOR  PREIFIOtlUN  TO  lIo  AND  WILE 

BE  COMPLETED  HL‘  COMPLETION  OF  THE  THIRD  YEAR  AS  A  MAJOR. 


■1 


t-j 


DESIRED  SYSTEM 


DEVELjOPMENT  PERIOD 


CAPTAIN 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ROLE 


INDIVIDUAL 

0  FOCUI  ON  CEMENTING  BRANCH  PROFICIENCIES,  CONTINUCI  LIFISTYLE  OF  CONTINUED 
TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION.  ASSESSES  Cmh  IHOATFAU.il  HHILU  REMAINING  AlCIATiVt  TO 
HINTOA  CRITIQUE .  Ultl  CAI  AMD  PROFESSIONAL  READING  TO  AEHA1H  CIMAENT  IN 
IAANCH.  FUNCTIONAL  AAEA  ON  AAEAS  OF  COMCENTAATION, 


0  CONTINUE!  TO  EXEMPLIFY  PROF ESIIONAL  VALUES,  lr  A  AOLE  MODEL  FOA  PHYSICAL 
FITNESS  AND  CONTINUED  EDUCATION  LIFESTYLES.  ASSURES  CAPTAINS  HAVE 
DEMONSTAATED  EXPERTISE  IN  CAITICAI.  SKILLS  ASSOCIATED  NITH  PIDHT1NII  THE 
IMMEDIATE  BATTLE.  Ir.XPLA  INS  AND  REINFORCES  BRIGADE  LEVEL  FRAME  OP  AEFEAENCE. 
FACULTY  MENTOR  STRESSES  CDACHINO  AND  OUIDINO  ASPECTS  OF  MENTORSHIP  IN 
CHALLENGING  SETTING,  PROVIDES  CDURSEHARE  AND  DOCTRINAL  INPUT  T0  COMPUTER 
KNOHLECOE  EASE  HI  TIT  IN  APPROPRIATE  BRANCH.  PUHCTIOHAL  ARIA  OH  ARIAS  OF 
CONCEN > RATION. 

Uftir/OKG 

0  IN  UNIT.  PROVIDES  DEVELOPMENTAL  OPPORTUNITIES.  SSPECIALLV  THOSE  NHICH 
POSTER  SKILLS  AT  FIGHTING  AND  5UPP0RTIH0  A  COMPANY,  USES  COMPUYIN 
SIMULATIONS,  CAI  AND  OTHER  TRAIHIRQ  TECHNOLOGIES  INTRODUCED  1Y  SCHOOL  TO 
SUPPORT  UH IT/ORGAN  I  EAT  ION  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  ANO  OPERATIONAL 
MISSIONS,  MONITORS  CAPTAINS'  COMPETENCY  IN  MS  111  TASKS. 

SCHOOLS 

0  HOLE  OP  SCHOOL  IS  TO  MENTOR  RESIDENT  AND  NON-RESIDENT  STUDENTS.  PROVIDE 
TRAINING  SUPPORT  MATERIALS  (E.O..  SIMULATIONS.  CAI  PACKAGES.  ETC.)  FOR 
INDIVIDUAL.  UNIT  AND  OROANIEATIONAL  USE  ANO  DEVELOP  COMPUTER  KNOWLEDGE  IASI 
PON  AC  AND  RC  USAGE.  HOLDS  STUDENT  NESP0NS1ILE  FOR  FACTUAL  CONTENT.  ENABLING 
MO»E  (KPEN 1KNT1AI  APPLICATION  EFCRCISCS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  SETTING,  PROVIDES 
SELF-ASSESSMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  PUR  INDIVIDUAL  DEVELOPMENT  PURPOSES . 


ENVIRONMENT 


0  92*  SELECTED  FOR  03  (CENTRAL  I ZCO> . 

0  100*  ATTEND  OAC  (20  *  6  WEEKS  I  02(P)-05>, 

o  Branch  transfers  from  cohdat  ahns  will  receive  new  irahch  training  prior  to 
INITIAL  CS/CSS  ASSIGNMENT , 

0  GOAL!  100*  ATTEND  CAS*  (9  WSEKSI  OJ  NLT  B  »0R‘), 
o  10*  op  0!  assignments  arf  branch  immaterial  (OPMS  Study  Group)  . 
o  11*  receive  advanced  civil  schooling  <6-8  YOS) 

0  IB*  SERVINa  outside  cither  rranch  oh  functional  area, 

0  VOLUNTARY  INDEFINITE  STATUS  APPLICATION  StH  YOS. 
o  Functional  area  designation  occurs  NIT  promotion  to  OS, 
o  Total  military  service  odlioation  expires:  8  YOS, 
o  Accepts  the  military  as  a  possible  career  with  its  values  and  norms, 

0  ENLAROEII  PERSPECTIVE  OF  MOW  THE  ARMY  WOliKII, 

o  Opportunity  to  command  company-size  units, 

0  MOS  11!  CERTIFICATION, 

D  Reinforcement  of  values  av  socialization  process  ( t . e . .  peer  input), 
o  Family  commitment  to  the  Army. 

o  Staff  officer  at  brioade  through  MACOM  levels  capable  of  applying  dranch  or 
functional  AREA  EXPERTISE  in  a  combined  arms  and  services  context. 

o  "Branch  qualified", 

o  box  selected  for  on.  promotion  board  oftermines  rank  ori.fr  list  for  CSC," 

Q  CPI'S  HUN-SELECTED  FOR  Or  are  SEPARATED  UN  SELECTIVELY  CUNIINL'EU  fur  up  10 
5  YfARS, 

•  (POOS  RECOMNENOA'ION) 


'  .Tf1  "T 

J, 


•  - 1 


lIaAu  WlJl'  v.’\".r '  ■  -  ■  j 


ED  SYSTEM 


CAPTAIN 


RONMENT 


i?E0>. 

5 i  Oi(P)-OJ), 

»RH5  WILL  RECEIVE  NEW  BRANCH  TRAINING  PRIOR  TO 

IIUSI  0!  NLT  8  VOS'), 

inch  immaterial  (OPMS  Study  Gkou»), 

IHOOLINO  <6-8  YOG) 

IANCH  OR  FUNCTIONAL  AREA.  , 

APPLICATION  3TH  YOS, 
tURS  NLT  PROHUT  ION  TO  05, 

(Kion  EYPIHES;  8  YOS. 

5ULF.  CAREER  WITH  ITS  VALUES  AND  NORMS, 
of  Army  uoAar. 
iY -SI PC  UNITS. 

CULUATION  PROCESS  U.E..  PEER  INPUT). 


"Hill  MACOM  LEVELS  CAPABLE  Op  APPLYINO  branch  or 
lOHBIHtl)  AHM5  ANO  SERVICES  CUNTEXT, 


|«  BOARD  DETERMINES  RANT  OHOER  LIST  I' OH  CSC.* 
LPARAIEO  Oil  SELECTIVELY  CONTINUE!)  To-.  UP  TO 


METHODS  TO  EMPHASIZE 


con^rtional 

INDIVIDUAL! 

Field  Training 
PROFESSIONAL  KlAOINO 

ItNTORi 

Field  practical  Exerciser 
small  Group i 
Case  Syudies 
Professional  READING 

UNI  I /ORGAN  J  ZAP 1UN I 

field  Training 
Experiential  Application 

EXERCISES 

SCHOOLS) 

Field  Practical  Exercises 

small  Groups 

case  Studies 

PROFESSIONAL  KEACINC 

faculty  mentors  9  service  schools 


ELECTRONIC 


COMPUTER  ASSISTED  INSTRUCTION  PACKAOEt 

Computer  Simulations  iwaroAmei) 


Computer  Assisted  Instruction  Packaoei 
Computer  Simulations  (waroamee) 


coupon*  Assisted  Instruction  Pacxaoi* 
Compute*  simulations  (waroames) 


Compute*  assisted  Instruction  pack'oes 
Computer  Simulations  (Waroames) 


V  ”.U  > i  WiVUUSWtU  I '*» 


i  1  u*-1 

\  A  M  .A. 


L. 


I  , 


i 


U 


yi 
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RECOMMENDED  SYSTEM 


DEVELOPMENT  PERIOD 


THE  MAJOR  AND  LIEUTfl 


OFFICER  AT  END  OF  PERIOD 


34, 


..  ..  LEADER  AT  THE  END  OF  P«uFE5 '  10NAI.  DEVELOPMENT  PEHIQOI 

lieutenant  Colonel,  each  officer  must i 


Major  and 


1,  Be  cohnitted  to  the  Professional  Army  Ethici 


-oi  Behaves  consistent  with  hioh  moral  and  ethical  values 
-02  Appreciates  what  the  Arhv  mission  of  protecting  the  Nation  entails 


FOR  HIS  BRANCH  AND/OR  FUNCTIONAL  AREA 

Possess  professional  character  traits 


2-51  Prepares  physically  and  psychologically  for  the  rioors  of  war 
2-02  Is  A  ROLE  MODEL  AND  MENTOR 

2-03  Has  SIHOLE-MINOED  TENACITY  TO  ACCOMPLISH  mission  »nu  the  flexibility 
„  i  AND  COURAOE  TO  CHANOE  AS  REOUIREO  BY  THE  SITUATION 
2-00  Has  practical  judgment  and  solid  common  sense 


~  -‘EAGER  AT  the  END  OP  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PEHIODI 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  each  oificer  must; 


Major  and 


3,  Know  the  factors  of  leadership  and  how  thev  affect  each  otheri 
3-01  How  OPMS/OPDS  AND  EPMS/EPDS  FUNCTION 
B i  Know  mimselfi 


4-01  HOW  ’0  USE  PD  ROADMAP  FOR  CONTINUED  SELF •  DEVELOPMENT 
H-02  How  to  USE  ASSESSMENT  SYSTEM  FEEDBACK  RESULTS  AND  OTHER  SOURCES 
OUIDE  SELF-DEVELOPMENT 


KNOW  HUMAN  NATURE! 


5-01 


Human  dimensions  of  units/oroanuations  and  impact  of  own  decisions 
ON  SOLD  IFRS,  FAMILIES.  UOD  CIVILIANS,  AND  OROAN I2A t IONS 


5,  KNOW  HIS  JOBI 


6-01 


6-02 

6-C3 

6-OG 


6-05 

w 

6-08 

6-00 


-10 


*EXPER'“  IN  BRANCH  AND/OR  FUNCTIONAL  AREA!  CAPABLE  OF  APPLYING 
expertise  on  Army,  joint  or  combined  staffs 

OPERATIONS  ANO  SUPPORT  DOCTRINE  AY  THE  CORPS  LEVEL  AND  SELOU 
MQS  IV  AND  V  TASKS 

•How  the  Army  fights"  including  hoh  other  branches,  functional 
areas,  Army  as  a  whole  and  other  services  work  Together  "u  mijl r ipl 

COMBAT  POWER  ANU  ATTAIN  NATIONAL  AND  OPERATIONAL  OBJECTIVES 

How  the  Army  Runs  functions!  structuiie.  station,  nan  eouip, 

TRAIN,  MANAGE,  MOBIL  1 2E/IIEP  LOT,  SUSTAIN.  AND  MANAGE  INFO 
Working  knowledge  of  I’PBIS 

How  Army  F|TJ  into  CURRERt  ECONOMIC  ANU  POLITICAL  ENVIRONMENT  ANO 
IMPLICATIONS  OF  PUBLIC  INTEREST  To  THE  ARMl 

Professional  reading  program  eh-hasues  the  operational  llyu  of  war 

AND  THE  IMPACT  OF  CS  AND  CSS  INTEGRA T 1  Dll  ON  THE  TOUL  UAttLETILLU 
HEADING  INCLUDES  AN  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  SUBJECTS  WHICH  IMPAvT  OH  THE 

Army  and  potential  Arm*  missions  (e.u,.  political  and  economic 

SYSTEMS!  HUMAN  ANU  ORGAN  IZ\ T I  ORAL  BEHAVIOR) 

Threat  strengths  and  cih rehab kl  ties  at  the  opera:  ion,,-  ami  rucri  a, 
LFVEl s 


6-11 


6-12 


ni 


HOW  TO  VISUALIZE  ANO  ANALYZE  TERRAIN  AND  MAXIMIZE  ITS  USE  TO 
ACCOMPLISH  MISSIONS  APPROPRIATE  TO  R13  BRANCH  AND/OR  FUNCTIONAL  AREA 
FOR  EACH  ASSIGNMENT 

Fundamentals  of  ehploting  machine  ouns,  anti-tank  weapons,  maneuver, 

FIRE  SUPPORT,  and  AIN  DEFENSE  SUPPORT,  AND  HOW  TO  1  NT E  RATE  WITH 

TERRAIN  IN  A  DEFENSIVE  ROLE 

CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT  PROCEDURES 

How  the  Reservt  Components  <RC)  differ  from  the  Active  Component 

(AC)  AND  APPRE .TATE  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  TWC 


Officer  at  end  of  period(cont.) 


7,  Know  his  dniti 


a. 

HS 


I0LI  OP  PHYSICAL  FITNESS  IN  THE  ARMY 
XPERT  TEACHFR.  COACH,  ANb  MENTOR 

.HREaT  CAPABILITIES  AND  LIMITATIONS  APPROPRIATE  TO  HIS  TIME  AND 
PLACE  (OLOAN I ZAT10NAL  LEVEL  ANO  GEOGRAPHIC  LOCATION)  IN  THP  ARMY  ANO 
HOW  TO  PPEPARE  COUNTERMEASURES  (E.G,,  OPShC,  SIOSLC.  PHYSICAL 
SECURITY,  AND  COUNTERATTACK  PLANS  AND  EXERCISES)  TO  COUNTERACT  THE 
THKE  AT 

INSTALLATION  Cl ,E  < i  ROST ,  CAMP  AND  STATION)  ANO  COMMUNITY  OPERATIONS 
IIOW  TO  ASSESS  AND  AFFECT  DISCIPLINE  AND  ESPRIT  IN  BATTALION  SIZE 
ORGANIZATIONS  AND  ON  STAFFS 


...  „  LEADER  AT  THE  END  OF  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PERIODI  MAJOR  AND 
LIEUTENANT  COLONEL,  EACH  OFFICER  MUSTI 


Provide  Direction) 
8-01 


8-02 

1:85 


0-0$ 

8-06 


Commands,  leads,  directs,  organizes,  and  trails  units  and 

ORGANIZATIONS  AT  THE  BATTALION  OR  EQUIVALENT  iDA  LEVEL 

Molds  operating  tasks/mf.trods  into  punctunal  systems 

Adjusts  systems  to  cope  with  changes  in  the  environment 

Applies  quantitative  techniques  and  sophisticated  analytical  skills 

TO  HU  tTAITY  PROBLEM  SOLVING 
Takes  bold,  decisive  action 

Develops  doctrine  and  supports  R  &  D  to  assist  long  term  growth  op 
the  Army  and  to  build  on  the  synergism  op  light  and  heavy  porces 


IMPLEMENT! 


$-01 


$-02 

$-03 

$-04 


9-0$ 

$-06 

n-07 


Integrates,  coordinates  and  directs  staff  functions  as  a  principal 

OR  A  MEMBER  IN  ANY  STAFF  POSITION  AT  T ACT  1  CAL/ 1NJTALLAt ION  LEVEL  AND 

ABOVE,  TO  INCLUDE  JOINT  AND  COMBINED  STAFF 

provides  and  supervises  high  qualm*  instruction  within  the  Army 

EDUCATIONAL  SY5TEM 

Uses,  manages,  and  articulates  requirements  for  computer  systems 

APPLICATIONS  IN  MILITARY  ORGANIZATIONS 

Applies  operational  terms  and  graphics  as  appropriate  to  both  branch 

AMD  FUNCTIONAL  AREA 

Writes  plans  orders  and  estimates  at  all  levels 
Articulates  commander's  intent 

Tranm  ates  commander's  intent  tu  direct  functional  activities 


10,  MortVATEl 


10-01 


FSTABLISHES  AN  INSTITUTIONAL  CLIMATE  WHICH  PRODUCES  INITIATIVE, 
TRUST,  COACHING,  SElP-DEVuLOPMENT,  AND  PHYSICAL  FITNELS 

10-02  Motivates  staffs  and  subordinate  echelons  to  set  common  purpose, 

DIRECTION  AND  COMMITMENT  AND  T0  ESTABLISH  RESPONSIVE  CHANNELS  FOR 
DISSEMINATING  INTENT 

ni  VELOPS  COACHING  SKUU  IN  SUBORDINATES  ANU  STUDENTS 
III  INFQWt  S5  APPROPRIATE  ROLL  MODEL  BEHAVIOR  IN  SUBORDINATES 


10-03 

10-0*1 


102  ALL  ACTI 
COMMAND  ANO  I 
INCLUDE  A  COI 


103 


There  w 
ICHOOL  cosoc; 
INTIMATION 
WAHnOHTTNC 

a t  ntnon  si 


104  PROHOTI 
COMMAND  AND 


106  THERE  U 
SUCH  AS  mu 

Program  Mana 

OPRORTIJNtm 
ALTERNATIVE'  . 
L  EVIL  LAND  W| 


to;  Orricrw 

COMMAND  AND 
I'.ICTIVE  PRO 


118  OFFICER 
AND  STAFF  lE 
ATTEND  THE  F« 


110  CSC  ORA' 
Studies  Prog 
War  at  the  o 

SPECTRUM  OF 


oo  Ikes 

REQUIREMENTS 
NETOS,  AND  0 


00  Enro 
IS  01 VI LOPED 
SHOULD  NOT  E 


00  ALL 
DEMONSTRATE 
AND  CORPS  LE 


00  A  OA 
ADVANCED  MIL 
SELECTION  RO 
SOU  IMPROVE 


00  THE 
DESIGNEE  IN 


00  THE 
WEEKS  AT  CAC 


00  Ehph 

ESTABLISHING 


00  P«BL 

miSPONsmit 


oo  Dc vc 

COMMANDERS . 


OU  (AIL 

DESIONEES. 


so;  LTCs  wt 

EDUCATION  TH 


*-17 


ECOMMENDED  SYSTEM 


?- 


THE  MAJOR  AND  LIEUTENANT  COLONEL 


R  AT  END  OF  PERIODfcONTl 


POLICIES 


NITI 

OF  PHYSICAL  PITNSiS  IN  THE  ARMY 
BT  TEACHER.  COACH.  AND  MENTOR 

AT  CAPABILITIES  AND  LIMITATIONS  APPHOPRIATE  TO  HIS  TIME  AND 
E  (ORGANIZAT  tONAl  LEVtl.  AND  GEOGRAPHIC  LOCATION)  IN  THE  ABUT  AND 
TO  PREPARE  COUNTERMEASURES  (F..0,,  0P5EC,  SIGSEC.  PHYSICAL 
R'tTY,  AND  COUNTERATTACK  PLANS  AND  EXERCISES)  TO  COUNTERACT  THE 

AtUTION  ( I  ,E , .  POST,  CAMP  AND  STATION)  AND  COMMUNITY  OPERATIONS 
TO  ASSESS  AND  AFFECT  DISCIPLINE  AND  ESPRIT  111  BATTALION  SUE 
N 1  TATI ONS  AND  OH  STAFFS 


the  end  of  Professional  Development  Pehiodi 

ONLL,  EACH  OFFICER  MUST  I 
RECTIONI 


Major  and 


AND  TRAINS^UNITS  AND 


ANUS,  LEADS,  DIRECTS,  ORUANIZES,  .....  . 

N I ZAT IONS  AT  THE  BATTALION  OR  ECUiVALENT  TDA  LEVEL 
3  OPERATING  TASKS/METHODS  INTO  FUNCTIONAL  SYSTEMS 
STS  SYSTEMS  TO  COPE  WITH  CHANOES  IN  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

{ F ? I i,1 ,! Z FSMIii ou E s  *NC  sophisticated  analytical  skills 

ILI  ARY  PROBLEM  SOLVING 
S  BOLD,  DECI5IVE  ACTION 

LOPS  DOCTRINE  AND  SUPPORTS  H  D  to  ASSIST  LONO  TERM  GROWTH  OF 

Army  and  to  build  on  the  synergism  of  uqht  and  heavy  forces 


gratis.  COORDINATES  AND  DIRECTS  STAFF  FUNCTIONS  AS  A  PRINCIPAL 
MERSER  IN  ANY  STAFF  POSITION  AT  TACT ICAL/  1IISTALLAT  ION  LEVEL  AND 
:,  TO  INCLUDE  JOINT  AND  COMBINED  STAFF 

IDES  AND  SUPERVISES  HIGH  QUALITY  II, ’STRUCT  ION  WITHIN  THE  AHMY 
ATIONAL  SYSTEH 

,  MANAGES,  AND  ARTICULATES  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 
ICATIONS  IN  Mil  ITARY  ORGANIZATIONS 

IES  OPERATIONAL  TERMS  AND  GRAPHICS  AS  APPROPRIATE  TO  UOTH  BRANCH 
’(JNCTIONAL  AREA 

SB  PLANS  ORDERS  AND  ESTIMATES  AT  ALL  LEVELS 
Cl  'LATE  S  COMMANDER'S  INTENT 

SLATES  COMMANDER'S  INTENT  TO  DIRECT  FUNCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


AUSIIES  AN  INSTITUTIONAL  CLIMATE  WHICH  PRODUCES  INITIATIVE, 
r,  COACHINQ,  SELF -D5 VELOPME NT ,  AND  PHYSICAL  FITNESS 
ZATES  STAFFS  AND  SUBORDINATE  ECHELONS  To  SET  COMMON  PURPOSE  < 
;Y|ON  AND  COMMITMENT  AND  to  estaulisii  responsive  channels  for 

;M INAT 1  No  Intent 

.OPS  COACHING  SKILLS  IN  SUBORDINATES  AND  STUDENTS 
'ONUS  APPROPRIATE  HOLE  MODEL  BEHAVIOR  IN  SUBORDINATES 


ics  All  active  component  officii*  bill  compute  a  resident  or  non-nkiibknt 

COHHAHO  ANO  ITAFF  IIVCI  COURSE  PRIOR  TO  RELICTION  TO  LTC.  THU  ICHOOL  WILL 
INCLUDE  A  COMMAND  ANO  STAFF  LEVtl  LAND  WAIFIBHTINO  AND  SUPPORT  OOCtRINI  CORE, 

10}  THERE  WILL  RE  A  RCIIOEI.’T  PHASE  IN  THE  CORRESPONDENCE  PR09RAH  AND  USAH 
ICHOOL  OOSOC  COUNIC  WITH  A  SLOCK  OF  TWO  WEEKS  IN  IE  NOTH  EMPHASIZING 
INTEGRATION  OF  ALL  ELERENTI  IN  THE  CURRENT  COMMAND  AND  ITAFF  LEVEL  LAND 
WARE IOHTINU  AND  SUPPORT  DOCTRINE ,  TECHNOL DSICi  MAT  ALLOW  THIS  TO  RE  CONDUCTED 
AT  RE  NOTE  SITES, 

ION  PRQNOTIO*'  BOARD  I  IELECTINO  RAJOHI  WILL  SELECT  OFFICERS  FDR  RESIDENT 
CONNAND  AND  W  *F F  LEVEL  SCHOOL1NO, 

106  There  will  re  alternative  command  and  ataff  level  schooling  orportunities 

SUCH  AS  TRAINING  WITH  INDUSTRY .  LOGISTICS  EXECUTIVE  DEVELOPMENT  COURSE, 

prdopam  Management  Course,  for  the  rurpoie  of  ixprnoind  the  neiident 

OPPON  Flint  I IC  S  FOR  CONNAND  AND  ITAFF  LEVEL  SCMOOUND,  OFFICERS  IN  THESE 
ALTERNATIVE  FIOSNAMI  RUST  ACHIEVE  COMPETENCY  IN  THE  CURRENT  CONNAND  AND  ITAFF 
LEVEL  LAND  WARFIOHTINO  AND  SUPPORT  DOCTRINE. 

107  OFFICERS  ATTENOIND  OTHER  CSC  LEVEL  SCHOOLS  WELL  RECEIVE  THE  CURRENT 
CONNAND  AND  STAFF  LEVEL  LAND  WANT IQHTINO  AND  SUPPORT  DOCTRINE  THROUOH  NEIIDENT 
ELECTIVE  PNODRAH  (PREFERRED)  ON  NON-RESIDENT  PROONAM  OR  A  COMBINATION  THEREOF, 

116  Officers  attending  romoN  CSC  level  schools  will  complete  the  command 

AND  STAFF  LEVEL  LAND  WARFIOHTINO  AND  SUPPORT  DOCTRINE  COURSE  REFONE  THEY 
ATTEND  THE  FORCION  ICHOOL, 

110  CSC  ORADUATFS  WILL  BE  PROVIDED  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  AN  ADVANCED  MILITANT 

Studies  Program  iAMSP)  empnasimno  the  integration  of  the  art  ano  science  of 

U,TR  AT  THE  OPERA! IOAAL  LEVEL,  IN  JOINT  AND  COMBINED  OPERATIONI  AND  ACROSS  THE 
SPECTRUM  OF  CONFLICT, 

oo  There  will  be  a  formal  evaluation  phoonan  to  assess  the  full 

REQUIREMENT!  FDR  ADVANCED  MU ITARY  STUDIES  IN  TERMS  OF  RESOURCE  AND  FACILITY 
NEIDR,  ANO  OPTIMUM  ENROLLMENT  POLICIES  IN  TERM!  OT  ARMY  BENEF1TI, 

oo  Enrollment  will  se  limited  td  ms  itudinii  per  academic  team  until  data 
is  developed  on  student /cost (sc  nee  IT  tradeoffs.  Maximum  future  enrollments 
SHOULD  NOT  EXCEED  96  STUDENTS, 

oo  All  majors  Army-wide  who  have  completed  CSC  level  schoolinq  and 

OEHONBTNATE  NIGH  POTENTIAL  TO  SERVE  AS  A  PRENCIRA;.  STAFF  OFFICER  AT  DIVISION 
ANO  CORPS  LEVELS  NAT  A*PLY  FOR  THE  PROONAM. 

00  A  DA  CIRCULAR  WHICH  DEFINES  THE  PURPOSE,  SCOPE  ANO  METHODOLOGY  EON 
ADVANCED  MILITARY  STUDIES  SE  LECTION  AND  ENROLLMENT  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED,  PRIMARY 
SELECTION  ROLE  WILL  REMAIN  WITH  CON ,  CAC. 

SOB  Improve  Phe -command  course  program. 

00  INI  MUI--SI  OF  TME  PRE-COMMAND  COURSE  WILL  IE  TO  ASS  III  THE  COMMAND 
OCIIONEI  IN  PRIPrRATIUN  FOR  COMMAND, 

„„»S°..TMr,’5!(!TH  ®r  Pre-command  cdurii  will  not  enCeio  five  wiiri,  two 

WIENS  AT  CAC  AMU  UP  TO  THREE  WtIKI  AT  THI  BRANCH  OR  PROPONENT  ICHOOL, 

00  EHPHABIZE,  IN  THE  'HOW  TO  COMMAND"  POSITION,  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 
IITkILIBNIND  A  POSITIVE  COMMAND  CURATE. 

oo  Piirush  an  Army  Regulation  delineating  Pee  policies  and 
RESPONSISILiriCS. 

A  FRE-MHHRNO  COURRt  TAILORED  TO  THE  NEIGB  OF  RC  05/06 

COHHANDCItl. 

OEIIONEEs‘KO"  fHt  C‘lm,,T,  0f  rHt  PHm  1  'A'RAGE  HRILUO  TO  ILL  CONNANO 

11  ENCOURAGED  TO  CONTINUE  THEIR  RNOFEBttONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
EDUCATION  THROUGH  AVAILABLE  S5C  MON-RESIDENT  PROGRAM!. 


I 


DESIRED  SYSTEM 

DEVELOPMENT  PERIOD  -  THE  MAJOR  AND  U 

DEVELOPMENTAL  ROLE  I  ENVIRONMENT  [ 


INDIVIDUAL 


Both  school  and  JNir  nsntorii 

VIL  PRAM!  on  REPItRINCE *  MIUA 


AM  ON  REPiiAINCI,  AllUREI  MA, 
—  ,„ATlO  lANN.ATIII  IN  INTIMATION 
ICIIIARY  TO  OBTAIN  AND  IUITAIN  THI1I 


SfSiiS- 'KiHfV5SI.S |VI ‘ION  AND  IHITAI.LAT  ON 

filJS5,ui5SAi,^!SlS!  ul>ncu  havi 

ON  or  WEAPON!  IVITEHI  AND  IUPPOAT  FUNCTION! 


or  WEAFONI  IVITEHI  AND  IUNNOAT  FUNCTION! 
,«  AND  JUITA1N  TMIII  IYAYEHI  AND  TINEA ATI  MAXIMUM  COMIAT 


POWER  lIXTINIIVE  USE  ON  COHNUTtN  SIMULATIONS,  NIILO  TNAININO  AND  VIIITI  TO 

National  training  centum  to  supnort  this  task),  serve  as  mentor  instructors 
IN  USE  ON  SIMULATION!,  TELRCORFENENC INC  AND  CM  PACKAGES  TO  ENHANCE  LIARNIKO 
ANOMCIIION  MARINO  CAN  Al  I L I T 1 1 1 .  PROVIDE  AIIIBIHENTPCEOIACK  ON  HOo  IV  AND  V 

UNtT/OROANl 

E5?ylD|.E»NERIENTIAL  DEVELOPMENTAL  OPPONTUN I T IE  I  TO  RELATE  SCNOOL  THIORII! 

:  Le§  “s' 

•  ■LN<C(RTImCaT10N  OF  ASsWS&S  ?STASRSHiNT  PR0°R*rt*'  P"°VIDE  «" 

SCHOOLSl 

S,r5£ll9C,L  RULE  REMAIN!  ORIENTED  ON  TEACH  I  NO,  PROVIOINO  TRAINING  SUPPORT 
MATERIAL!  FOR  UNIT/ORHANIZATION  AND  KEEFINO  KNOWLED9E  IASE  CURRENT  FOR 

m*i  fNB  EPRCTIONS.  STRESS  NEED  PUR  MORE  UOMRLEX  INTEORATION  ANO 
itNTNEiis  skills,  introduce  students  to  new  tools  avaiuaiue  to  enhance  their 
continueu  education  plus  concept  of 

^  oruN°t^^^I,0WNJ?5i!:§pru,5l!5gR£{^5Pbu^Iffi  HMH  mt,SNENr 
}!&liNT^v^E?Ju^}53fi  T0  CUM,CULUM'  Hss 


0  80k  OF  CPT'I  KLECTEO  FOR  ON, 
RANK  ORDER  LIST  FOR  ATTENDANCK  AT  I 


RECOMMEND!  PROMOTION  IOARO  DITENHINI 


DO  DOPlRA  AUTHOR  till  A  MAXIMUM  OF  St  OF  PROMOTION  LIST  TO  COME  FROM  IILOW 
THE  SOME, 

00  R5X-50X  IELK0TKD  TO  CSC  LEVEL  SCHOOLING  (CENTRALIZED  IILECTIOH). 

0  Off  iciri  will  re  devklofid  IN  OIF'ERINT  CAREER  PATTERN!  THROUOM  SINOI.I, 
DUAL,  AND  ICOUKNTIAL  TRACK  IRQ, 

00  SOI  OF  FIELD  ORAUF.  OFFICER!  Will,  I1N0LE  TRACK  IN  THIIA  ! RANCH , 

00  OFFICER!  IN  BRANCHES  WITH  LARUE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  FIELD  (TRADE  WILL 
B I NOLI  TRACK  IN  URAHCHJ  IF  MORE  RtOUIREO,  RROVIDEO  BY  BRANCH  TRANSFER, 

M  CURRENTLY,  *5*  ON  hAJOA!  HOLD  A  IRANCH-RILATID  INITIAL  ENTRY  IPKCIALTY 
Al  AN  ADDITIONAL  SPICIALTY, 

0  OTRA  OFFICER!  PROMOTED  TO  MAJOR  ARE  AUTOMATICALLY  INTEORATED  INTO  THE  RA  IF 
QUALIFIED. 

!  CURRENTLY,  MEL  R  DlJIfilBUT |0N  PLAN  OllTRIIUTES  BOX  OF  THE  HA.'ON  AND 

aptain(P),attendimo  cosoc  and  the  Air,  NRval,  and  Marine  Staff  Colleoes. 

EMAIHINQ  lSt  ARE  USED  '0  MEET  OTHER  REQUIREMENTS, 

o  lot  of  Major  and  lieutenant  Colonels  could  if  cooed  immaterial. 


0  Functional  AREA  DESIGNATION,  IF  REQUIRED,  OCCURS  NLT  PROMOTION  TO  OS. 

0  FOX  OF  ON'S  SELECTED  TO  05, 

00  DOPMA  AUTHORKES  A  HAKIMUM  OF  lOt  OF  PROMOTION  LIST  TO  COME  FROH  RELOW 
THE  IONE. 

o  Command  opportunity  adout  2St  for  LfC's.  50X-60X  LTC  level  command 

SELECTEES  CHOSEN  FIRST-TIME  ELIOIILE,  ADDITIONAL  Jot  TO  ROX  PICKED  AS 
SECOND-TIME  ELIOIELES,  251  TO  NIX  HAVING  AT  LEAST  ONE  62  PROMOTION, 

DO  New  CSA  POLICY  reduces  first  TIHE-CONIIUERED  SELECTION  FOR  COMMAND  TO 
10X  EFFECTIVE  FOR  FY  8C  SOAROS , 

o  Selective  continuation  required  tor  all  RA  officers  twice  Ron-selected  for 

PROMOTION  TO  LTC  AND  WITHIN  SIX  YEARS  OF  RETIREMINT , 
o  Mandatory  retirement  of  Major'  at  21  VOS, 

0  Mandatory  retirement  of  Lie's  at  28  YOS, 

0  SOX  O1'  LTC  ARE  SELECTED  >U  OF,  POOS  RECOMMENDS  PHUMUTIOM  IIUARU  UETLRHINE 
RANK  ORDER  LIST  FOR  A"EHDANCl  A'  55C  , 

DO  DOPMA  AUTHOR  ITES  A  MAX  l  HUM  OF  10X  OF  PROMOTION  UST  to  COME  FROH  #UUW 
THE  TONE  , 


I  Af’lWilH  l‘*l«R^B« ,  . . t< I 

i ’■  —tt  Mim  m  Hum  ~~  *  +' 

. : . ,\i 


r 


RED  SYSTEM  / 

(the  MAJOR  AND  LIEUTENANT  COLONEL 

VIRONMENT  I  METHODS  TO  EMPHASIZE 


«  04,  POOS  RECOMMENDS  PNOHOTION  BOARD  DETERMINE 
NCI  AT  CSC  i 

HA II HUH  OF  St  OF  PNOMOTION  HIT  TO  COM  FNOH  EILOW 

CSC  UVEl  SCHOOL  INC  (CINTIALIZtO  IILICTION), 

CD  IN  D1FESRINT  CAREER  FATTIINi  THNOUOH  IINOLI. 

NO. 

OFFICERS  HIU  SINOLE  TRACK  IN  THUN  (RANCH, 

t  WITH  LAROE  REQUIACHCNTS  IN  FICLO  OR  ADI  HILL 
MORE  REQUIRED,  PROVIDED  IV  IRANCH  TRANIFIR. 

IAJORI  HOLD  A  IRANCH -RlLATlD  INITIAL  (NTNV  EFICIALTY 


CONVENTIONAL 

1  NO  1 V 1  DUAL  I 

FIELD  TRIFI 
CAM  STUD  I II  . 
PNOFIIIIONAL  Reading 


field  Tnipi  Sr  Faculty  Hintori 

Caie  Studisi  a  service  schooli 

Field  Practical  Eiiriusi 
shall  groupi 
Prdfiii i onal  Reading 


electronic 


(MPUTU  MtllTIt  INTROCTION  PACRAOtl 
'School  of  the  air*  Computer 
riLICONFININCINN  < VIDIO/AUOIO  MON) 

lohfutrr  Sihulatiohi  Raroahii) 


Cohputir  Aieiitid  Initruction  packaoii 
•school  of  the  Air"  Cohputir 
Teleconferencing  (Video/ Audio  node) 
Cohputir  Sihulatiohi  Haroakii) 


o  Major  are  autdhatically  intcorated  into  the  RA  ip 

•UTIOH  PLAN  DIJTRIIUTES  85 t  OF  THE  MAJOR  AND 
and  the  Air,  Nival,  and  Marine  staff  colleges. 

EE  I  OTHER  REOUIREHENTS, 

aim  Colonels  could  be  coded  ihhaterial, 

IJTIIQR 1 4  AT  I  DNS  ARE  IN  IDA.  72t  OF  MAJORS  POSITIONS 

ION  ■  IF  REQUIRED,  OCSURIt  NLT  PROHOTION  TO  05. 

05, 

HAKIHUH  OF  lOt  OF  PROHOTION  LIST  to  COHE  PROH  BELOW 


T  25t  FOR  Lie's,  50X-60t  LTC  level  cohhand 
ELIGIBLE  >  ADDITIONAL  50t  TO  NOt  PICKED  AS 
TO  M LX  HAVING  AT  least  ONE  BZ  PRONOTIOM, 

CES  FIRST  TIHE-CONSIDERED  SELECTION  FOR  COHHANO  TO 
RDS , 

EOUIRtD  TOR  ALL  RA  OFFICERS  tiuce  NOH-SCLECtEO  FDR 
Sl«  YEARS  or  RETIREHENI , 

Major'  a>  21  YOS, 


UNlT/ORIiANIZAriONi 

FIELD  TRAINING  (ONIT) 
CKPIHIINTIAL  ApPLICATI 
tKERCISES 


field  Trips  Sr  Faculty  hentdrs 

case  Studies,  a  service  schooli 

Field  PractiUl  Exircisii 
Small  groups 
professional  Reading 


computer  AiBiiTfo  Initruction  Packaoii 
•School  or  the  Air*  Computer 
,  Teleconferencing  I  video/ Audio  mode) 
Computer  Simulations  (waroahei)  (unit) 


Computer  Asiiiteo  Instruction  packages 
•school  of  the  Air*  Computer 
,  TELECONFERENCING  (Vidio/Audio  mode) 
Artificial  Intelligence,  Expent 
systihi  and  'Smart  Courseware- 


'll  OU,  I'DUS  RI.C UHHERDt,  I'RUMCHION  BOARD  UETERHINI 
HU  A'  DSC, 


Imam  huh  o'  lUt  of  promotion  list  tu  come  froh  blluw 


OFFICER  AT  END  OF  PERIOD 


in  LEADIR  AT  THE  END  or  PROFESSIONAL  DIVIORHENT  PERIOD.  COLONEL ,  EACH 
OrriCEH  MUST  I 

I,  f>E  COHH1 T1E0  TO  THE  PROFESSIONAL  ARM!  ETHIC) 

1-01  BEHAVES  CONSISTENT  WITH  HIOH  MORAL  ANO  ETHICAL  VALUES. 

1-0?  APPRECIATES  WHAT  THE  ARM!  MISSION  Of  PROTECTING  THE  NATION  ENTAILS 
AT  VHE  HI0HE8T  LEVELS  or  HtSPONSIBILITT  IN  THE  ARMY, 

?,  Possess  prot t ns ional  chaiiacten  thaitsi 

?-0i  Prepares  phvsicai.lv  and  pstcholocicallt  ior  the  hioohi  or  war, 

?-0?  IS  A  ROLE  HOOEL  AND  HCNTOR. 

V-OJ  ftAS  SINCIE-NINDEO  TENACITY  ro  ACCOMPLISH  THE.  HISSION  AHO  THE 

PLEXIRIL1TV  ANO  COURAOE  10  CHANJE  AS  HC0U1NED  ST  TIIE  S I T UA t ION. 

?-(W  Has  practical  juocement  aho  solid  oohnon  sense. 


As  a  Leader  at  the  eno  or  pHorEisioNAL  Development  Pehioih  Colonel,  each 
ornccR  must  i 

.1.  Knoh  the  factors  or  leadensiiih  aho  how  they  an rcci  each  othehi 
.1-01  Historical,  philosophical,  sociological  bases  pop  value  utstem 
1-0?  [N  TERREL  A  Il'oN  SHIPS  AHOHO  OPMSFOPOS,  EPM8FEPD8  ANO  OtPEH  MILITARY 


W.  KNOW  HIMSELF  I 

P-01  HOW  TO  USE  ASSESSMENT  STSIIH  rEtDSACS  RESULTS  AND  OtHIH  SOURCES  10 
OIAOHOSI  STRENGTHS  ANIl  WEAKNESSES  ANO  OUIOC  JEL  r -OE  VELORHENT, 

5.  Know  human  nature  i 

6-01  Human  dimensions  or  units  aho  oronwauuns  ano  hie  imrac t  of  own 
decisions  oh  soldiers,  families,  Don  CIVILIANS,  oho  an  I e a  t I  on  s  and 

SYSTEMS, 
f,,  Know  his  j uii . 

6-01  role  as  an  intiohatoh  ano  iunctional  esperi  in  liadino  and  stall f eno 
Army  aho  Defense  oroaniiaiions  ai  hioh  levels  of  re jponsiiiiiiv. 
6-0?  Interrelationships  among  combai  arms,  cohha t  support  and  cohbat 
SERVICE  SUPPOHt  SYSfEHl!  OH  THE  CURRI  NT  ANO  lUtUHl  BA  ITLIF  ItlOt, 

6-0.1  OP  E  R  A 1 1  OHS  AHO  SUPPORT  00CIR1HI  AI  lilt  IIIEAIIR  itvl'l  AND  BELOW, 
fi -OH  How  Army  and  oturH  sLRVKts  IHltoRAH  riiilii  capabhiiils  ru  Acultvi 
national  bthateoic  0HJICIIVE5, 

6-0b  How  ihe  Arhy  Runs  in  relation  to  socitn  ahu  mi  national  ue r e nse 

ESIASLISHHENIi 

fi-Oli  PEA  MON  A  L  AND  MILITARY  (ALL  SERVICES)  I NP I  1C  A  t|  ONS  or  III!  FULL 
SPECTRUM  or  COMFL  Id. 

r.  n?  worn i no  NNowunor  or  Pi’lli;  ano  PPM15. 

r-0B  Professional  read  eno  prooram  Thai  enrhasiecs  ihe  itnaeecio  level  oi 
WAR  AND  THE  CHALLENOES  INVOLVED  IN  HOB !L IE  INC ,  tRAININJ,  DEPLOY INO , 
SUSTAINING ,  AND  INTEGRA T INS  ARHY  FORCES  IN  Toll, I  ANO  COMSiNFO 
OFERAT I0R8 , 

6-09  READtNOS  INCLUDE  POLITICAL,  ECONOMIC,  SOCIAL  SYSTtMl  AMO  MILITARY 
INTERRELATIONSHIPS  WITH  THESE  SYSTEMS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD, 

6-10  Threat  military,  political,  ano  economic  strengths  and 

VULNERARILims  AT  THE  STRATEGIC  LEVEL  AND  BELOW. 

0-11  Geographical  vacations  amomc  proirictive  theaters  of  war  and  thiin 

MILITARY,  POLITICAL,  ANO  ECONOMIC  IMPLICATIONS, 
fi-t?  HEAR  AREA  DEFENSIVE  TACTICS  (E.Q..  INTEGRATING  TNI  EMPLOTHINI  OF 
CHEW-SERVED  Wl ARONS  ,  MANEUVER  AND  SUPPORTING  FIRES  WITH  TERRAIN). 


Expert  rtACMF.H,  coach,  and  mentor 

Threat  capabilities  ano  limitations  appropriate  to  his  time  aho 

PLACE  ( ORGANISATIONAL  LEVEL  ANU  aEOURAPHI?  LOCATION)  IN  IMF.  AllMV  ANO 
HOW  TO  PREPARE  COUNTERMEASURES  (E.O,,  OPStC,  Si  liSEC,  PHYSICAL 
SECURITY  AND  COUNTERATTACK  PLANS  ANO  EXERCISES)  TO  COUNTERACT  THE 
threat 

Community  ano  installation  management 

How  TO  ASSESS  AND  AFFECT  DISCIPLINE  AND  ESPRIT  IN  BR1GAUE  SUE 
OF SANITATION  AND  ON  STAFI  S 
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RECOMMENDED  SYSTEM 

'ELOPMENT  PERIOD - COLOi 

[officer  at  end  of  period  cont 


THE  EN(3  0P  PHOPeSSlONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PEHlQOI  COLONEL,  EACH 

vr p I lb R  MU5 ' I 

B,  Provide  direction) 

IZ  &Vl%  anu  ♦**•«  «"««• « 

■  Sti.'.’  JSiio&raK?  Vtwu,'or  num*  m  UNIT 

■  H}K  Mwtw  imrroJ'nq'-analvticIkills  developuC’earlur0 

■  f AC T I C*L ‘ AKO^Mlt*? , ONU ‘{!lShS*T“ *  F°"CE“ 

8-0;  Synthes  I zks  the  lessons  op  history 

8“Q9  Formulates  Army  ro-  tions  on  national  policy 

SIX1-?*,1!  “0CTk!HE  «  '0  SUPPORTS  R8D  to  ASS  sr  loiio  term  mouth  op  till- 

8- 10  H&YBid?  decisive  »siw,‘h  '»  L,m  m 

9.  Ihpckhcn r I 

9- 01  tNTHQH/TKS#  C(JOHH|NATfc$  AND  U IHfcC  t'S-  STAFF  FUNCTIONS  AS  A  PHlNClPAl 

,  UTWraMS  Ua,CAL/,NSTAUATUril^l[*i«H 

9-02  S5uciT?SiiS{Il,syavEMV,®S*  H1<1M  0UAL1VV  INsn.ULTlONWir.ilN  tin  Army 

9-0!  Integrates  advances  in  specialized  fields  into  Aiimy  systems  and 
„  missions 

9-0*1  Recognizes  analyzes,  and  articulates  US  policy  impact  on  national 
security  and  other  countries 
9-09  Applies  operational  turms  and  graphics 

9-06  WRITES  PLANS,  ORDERS  AN  ESTIMATES  AT  ALL  LEVELS 

9-07  Articulates  commander's  inteni 

9-08  TRANSLATES  COHMANDEH 1 5  INTENT  YO  UIHECT  FUNCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

9- 09  Speaks  publicly  on  military  subjects 

10.  Motivate  1 

10- 01  Establishes  an  organizational  climate  which  produces  initiative, 

TRUST,  COACHING.  SCLF-DEVELOPHENl ,  AND  PHYSICAL  FITNESS 


T 


AMENDED  SYSTEM 

MT  PERIOD - COLONEL 

WEND  OF  PERIOD  CONTj 


Of  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PERlODl  COLONEL,  EACH 


ADS .  DIRECTS,  ORGANIZES  AND  THAINS  SHI  CADES  OH 
:vEL  IDA  DHUANIZAT10N5 

IVIH0HHEN7  FOH  THE  ITEVEl  OPENT  OH  PERGONAL  AND  UNIT 
HINT  HlrH  AftHY  VALUES 

IN  ATTRIBUTES  WIIHIN  THE  ARMED  FORCES  AND  IN  PUBLIC 
till) IF  III#  INTIIHHELATEU  OHEHAT1NQ  SYCTEMS 
ZIMO  AND  CONCEPTUALIZING  PROCESSES  FOB  NON  •PROOHAMMEll 
NO  WHILE  IMPROVING  ANALYTIC  SKILLS  DEVELOPED  EARLIER 
0CATE3  AND  INTEGRATES  FORCES  NEUUIHED  TO  EXECUTE 
OPERATIONAL  RIANS, 

HE  LESSONS  OF  HISTORY 

MY  T'OS I  !  IONS  ON  NATIONAL  POLICY 

NINE  AND  5UPPORYS  RED  TO  ASSIST  LOIIU  TERM  UROWTR  OF  THE 
UlLIl  ON  THE  3YNEII01SM  OF  LIOIIT  AND  HEAVY  FORCES 
'EC  IS  I  YE  ACTION 


'DOMINATES  AND  DIRECTS  STAFF  FUNCTIONS  AS  A  PNIIICIPAL 
N  AIIY  STAFF  POSITION  AT  T  ACT  I C  AL/ 1  (1ST  AU  AT  ION  LEVEL  AND 
I.UUF.  JOIN'  AND  EOMIIIHEU  CUFFS 

SUPEHVIM  )  >1 1  OH  DUAL  1 1  Y  INSTRUCTION  WITHIN  Till:  AllMY 
Yj  TEH 

IVANCtE  IN  SPECIALIZED  F1ELUS  INTO  AlIMT  SYSTEMS  ANU 

INAI.YZE3,  <ND  ARTICULATES  U5  POLICY  IMPACT  ON  NATIONAL 
OTHER  COUNTRIES 
iTIONAI.  TERMS  ANU  ORAPMICS 
ORDERS  AN  ESTIMATES  AT  ALL  LEVEL  S 
OMMAIIDEN'S  INTENT 

MMANDEN's  INTENT  TO  OIRCCT  FUNCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 
LY  ON  MIL  I TARV  SUBJECTS 


N  ORGAN  1 2ATIONAL  CLIMATE  WHICH  PRODUCES  INITIATIVE, 
LP-IIEVFLOPHENT,  AND  PHYSICAL  PITNES5 


POLICIES 


501  ALL  AC  C0I./LTCCP)  WILL  RECEIVE  33C/E0UIVALENT  LEVEL  EUUCATIOH  (HES1UENT 
OR  NON-RESIDENT)  WHICH  WILL  PREPARE  SENIOR  FIELD  GRADE  OFFICERS  FOR  SERVICE i 
DUN1NO  PEACE  AND  WAR,  IN  COMMAND  AND  SlAPr  POSITIONS  R60UIRIN0  THE  LEADERSHIP 
AND  MANAOEMENT  OF  DIVERSE  ACTIVITIES  AT  THE  HIGHEST  LEVELS  OF  RESPONS I  Bill TY 
WHICH  REQUIRE  . INCRE AS 1NOL Y  FREQUENT  INTERFACE  WITH  OTHER  SERVICES,  GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES  AND  CIVILIAN  INSTITUTIONS,  THIS  EDUCATION  WILL  BE  ORIENTED  DNI  (I) 
THE  STUDY  OF  JOINT  AND  COHBINED  PLANS  AND  OPERATIONS  I  (2)  HISTORICAL  ASPECTS 
OF  WARFARE,  AND  EVOLUTION  OF  CURRENT  US  HISTORICAL  ASPECTS  OF  WARFARE,  AND 
EVOLUTION  OS  CURRENT  US  NATIONAL  AND  MILITARY  STRATEGY  AND  POLlCYl  (5) 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  READINESS,  MOBILIZATION,  MODERNIZATION,  AND  FUTURE  TECHNOLOGY! 

(lO  IMPROVEMENT  OF  EXECUTIVE  LEVEL  SKILLS  IN  LEADERSHIP,  COMMAND  AND 
MANAGEMENT  TO  INCLUDE  STRATEGIC  DECISION-MAKING,,.  ANALYTIC  ANU  CONCEPTUAL 
TECHNIQUES,  PERSONNEL  AND  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT,  COMMUNICATION  AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL  THEORY  I  ANO  «)  INCREASED  RESPUNSIBILT IES  AS  A  ROLE  MODEL  TO 
ESTABLISH  THE  WORK  ENVIRONMENT,  SET  THE  EKAMPLE,  ENFORCE  STANDARDS,  AND 
DEVELOP  SUBORDINATES, 

oo  Colonel  promotion  boards  will  identify  sufficient  selectees,  including 

ALTERNATES,  FOR  AC  ATTENDANCE  AT  RESIDENT  35C  LEVEL  SCHOOLING!  REMAINDER  WILL 
COMPLETE  THE  USAWCCSP,  OR  OTHER  NON-REStDFNT  PROGRAM, 

oo  Insure:  that  officers  are  slated  to  the  ssc/equivalent  which  rest  meets 
THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  ARMY  AND  THE  OFFICER'S  DUALlF ICAT10NS  AND  PROJECTED 
UTILIZATION, 

oo  Selectees  will  complete  the  USAWCCSP  or  other  non-resident  program 

WITHIN  THREE  YEARS  OP  ENROLLMENT, 

00  SSC  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  (BOTH  RESIDENT  AND  NON-RESIDENT)  FDR  KC 
OFFICERS  WILL  CONTINUE,  AS  A  MINIMUM,  AT  CURRENT  LEVELS, 

502  Continue  to  expanu  Hel-1  opportunities  through  feelowsiups/resf.akch 

PR  OCR  AMS /OTHER  , 

505  OFF ICEH5  AWARUEU  MEL  1  WILL  COMPLETE  A  MARF IGHT ING/EAC  ANO  "HOW  THE  ARMY 
Runs"  moduu,  supported  a»  Awe , 

00  AUC  DEVELOP  A  WARF I  OUT ING/EAC  MODULE  OF  COMMON  WARFIOHTING  SKILLS, 
INCLUDING  WAROAMF.  SIMULATION,  ANO  INCORPORATE  |T  INTO  THE  AUC  CURRICULUM,  TO 
INCLUDE,  'HE  CORRESPONDING  STUDIES  RROORAM,  ,  ,  . 

00  AUC  ADAPT  the  RESIDENT  "Haw  Tllli  Ahmy  RUNS"  COURSE  TO  THE  AWCCPS, 

SON  Establish  a  curriculum  coordination  procedure  between  Awe  and  tkAUQc, 

SOD  AUC  conduct  A  FOLlOW-UP  survey  of  Army  SSC  oiiaouates  to  validate 
CURRICULUM  RELEVANCE  AND  ASSIST  IN  FUtURC  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT, 

500  Include  hi  the  guidance  for  the  IAADS  position  review  (OPUS 
RECOMMENDATION)  THAT  «  PARTICULAR  MCI  I  SOURCE  (E,0,,  NATIONAL,  ICAF,  NAVY, 

Mil  WAR  COLLEGE)  IIE  SPECIFIED,  IF  APPROPRIATE,  '0  HV.E'  POSITION  IIEOU INEMENTS , 


508  Improve  Prii-commano  Course  Prooram 

oo  The  purpose  of  the  prs-commaho  course  will  be  to  assist  the  command 

OSSIGNEE  IN  PREPARATION  FOR  COMMAND, 

00  The  LLNQtH  OF  THE  PRE-COMMAND  COURSE  WILL  NUT  EXCEED  FIVE  WEEKS,  TWO 
WEEKS  AT  C AC  ANO  UP  TO  THREE  WEEKS  AT  THE  BRANCH  OR  PROPONENT  SCHOOL, 

OS  FHPHASIZE  IN  THE  -HOW-TO-{oMHANu'  PORTION  INSTRUCTION  Oil  ESTABLISHING 


OS  FHPHASIZE  IN  THE  "ROW-TO-COMHANO8  PORTION  INSTRUCTION  ON  ESTABLISHING 
THE  COHMANU  CLIHATE , 

oo  Publish  an  Army  regulation  delineating  PCC  policies  and 

RESPONSIBILITIES, 

00  DEVELOP  A  PRE-COMMAND  COURSE  TAILORED  TO  THE  NEEDS  OF  RC  05/06 
COMMANDERS, 

oo  Tailor  the  contents  of  the  Phase  1  packaoe  mailed  to  all  command 
DESIGNEES, 

509  All  USAR  officers  selected  for  Mel  1  schooling  will  receive  priority  for 

NOMINATION  TO  RESERVE  UNIT  POSITION  VACANCIES  ANU  INDIVIDUAL  MOBIL I2AT IONAL 
AUOHENTEE  POSltloNS, 


S10  COLONELS  WILL  BE  SELECTED  FOR  THE  ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT  PROORAH  BASED  ON 
THEIR  POTENTIAL  FOR  CORTINUED  SERVICE, 


F.  I  I.  .  . .  I 

DESIRED  SYSTEM 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ROLE 

INDIVIDUAL 


DEVELOPMENT  PERIOD  —  COLO 

I  ENVIRONMENT 


o  Continue  focus  on  gaining  education  and  expanded  frame  op  reference  thru 
CORPS  AND  LAC,  USES  MILITARY  READING  PROGRAM.  CAT  PACKAGES,  ARTIFICIAL 
Intelligence,  expert  iyiteiii,  ’'smart  courseware*  (as  developed), 
TELECONFERENCING  AND  WAROAHCS  TO  AUQMKNT  FIELD  TRAINING  OPFORTUNI TIES , 
CONTINUE!  USE  OF  ASSESSMENT  TECHNOLOGY  TO  MONITOR  STRENGTHS  AND  WLAKHEIliiS, 

Evolve  insights  from  education  and  developmental  opportunity  in 

UNITVORGANIIATIONAL  ASSIGNMENTS,  SERVE  Al  A  SENIOR  MENTOR  "EXPERT*  IN  AREA  OF 
CONCENTRATION,  FUNCTIONAL  AREA  OX  BRANCH,  SHIFT  DECISION  STYLE  TO  HANDLE 
*NON-PROGRAMMED,"  HIGHER-LEVEL  DECISION  MAKING  IN  AODITION  TO  ANALYTICAL 
DECISION  MAKING  SKILLS  USED  AT  LOWER  LIVELS. 

FS-NTOK 

.0  IMTH  SCHOOL  AND  UNIT  MENTORSI  dXPLAlN/RKINPOHCC  CORPS  AND  EAC  FRAME  OF 
REFERENCE.  HAVE  DEMONSTRATED  EKFERTISE  IN  INTEGRATION  OF  WEAPONS  SYSTEMS  AND 
SUPPORT  FUNCTIONS  NECESSARY  TO  OBTAIN,  AND  SUSTAIN  THESE  SYSTEM;,  (EXTENSIVE  USE 
UP  COMPUTER  SIMULATIONS,  FIELD  TRAINING  AND  VISITS  TO  NTC  TO  SUPPORT  THIS 
TASK),  SERVE  AS  MENTOR  INSTRUCTORS  IN  USE  OF  ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGIES  TO  ENHANCE 
LEARNING  AND  DECISION  MAKING  CAPAIILITIES,  UlE  AlllllMENT  TECHNOLOGY  Al 
APPROPRIATE  IN  INTERACTION  WITH  COLONELS, 


0  SOX  Of  LTC  ITLICTCO  FOR  (XL , 

0  HOW  AUTHORIIES  A  MAXINUR  OF  LOX  OF  PROMOTION  HIT  10  COME  FROM  BZ, 

0  9.71  Avc  92  (ELCCTCCI  ON  THE  19K-BH  01  PROMOTION  HITS, 

0  «X  OF  COL  POSITION!  ARE  SR1NCH  IRMATtRIAL. 

0  8R1  OF  COL  POSITIONS  ARE  IDA, 
e  an  or  COL  WILL  COWARD, 

0  6S1  OF  COLILTC(P)  ABE  PEL  1  OR  miCTIES, 

0  ®X  OF  SSC  STUDENTS  ARE  CURRENTLY  ASSIGNED  UNGER  (CL  1  DI1TSIIUTI0N  FLAN, 
D  99.A  OF  AY  IHItti  SSC  IliCCTEEl  ABE  Ctt,  L1CIP)  OR  LTC  EH  PZ/B2  to  OX. 

0  an  OF  AY  tHim  SSC  IILCCUIS  HAD  LTC  CORMANO, 
o  Mandatory  retirement  for  CCL  is  ffi  tearj  AFCS , 


o  JN  01  on  recall fretfntion  status  , 


UNir/OKli 

0  PROVIDES  EKRERIENTIAL  DEVELOPMENTAL  OPPORTUNITIES  TO  RELATE  SCHOOL  THEORIES 
TO  REAL  WURLD,  INCLUDE  MULTIPLE  ELECTRONIC  TRAINING  SUPPORT  AIDS  IN  OFFICER 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS  Alii)  CONDUCT  GF  OPERATIONAL  MISSIONS 


0  Cite  XCCOHHCNDLD  Of  FILERS  FOR  MARACIr/XIT  POSIIIONS  NU  »F  CERTRAUT 
Stl.ICTED, 

o  Typical  Asomtti 


SCHOOLS 

0  SCHOOL  ROLE  REMAINS  UR1TNTED  ON  TEACHING  THE  FRAME  OF  REFERENCE  FOR 
ASSIGNMENTS  AS  COLONELS,  RROVIOINO  TRAINING  SUPPORT  MATERIALS  FOR  FIELD  AND 
KEEPING  KNOWLEDGE  BASE  CURRENT  FOR  MULTIPLE  USERS  AND  FUNCTIONS,  STRESS 
OPERATION  SHIFT  IN  USE  OF  MORE  COMPLEX  INTEGRATION  AND  SYNTHESIS  SKILLS, 
INTRODUCE  STUDENTS  10  USE  OF  NEW  TOOLS  TO  ENHANCE  THIS  OPERATIONAL 
EFFECTIVENESS  AND  CONTINUE  EDUCATION  "ROM  WORK  ANU  HOME  ENVIRONMENTS, 

CONTINUE  TO  PROVIDE  ASSESSMENT  OPPORTUNITIES,  WHEN  DEVELOPED,  ADD  USE  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  ARTIFICIAL  IN  TELL  I RENCE ,  EXPERT  SYSTEMS  AND  "SMART  COURSEWARE*  TO 
CURRICULUM, 


DO 

LB 

00 

00 

00 

00 

DO 


BTC  FD1SXM  COR 
Oiv  nur  or  Staff 

STAFF 

CHIEF,  MUG 

Dipt  heads  at  Aunt  schools 


CORPS  FFIMART  surf  OFFICER 

division  Chief,  Armyimaccfi/Joint 

PROJICT  (OR 
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ED  SYSTEM 


J2- 


PERIOD  —  COLONEL 


IRONMENT 

METHODS 

TO 

EMPHASIZE 

CONVCNriONAL 

ELECTRONIC 

If  101  OF  PROMOTION  HSt  tO  COMt  FROM  BZ. 

INDIVIDUAL) 

:  19B2HH  COL  PHQHOTUM  LISTS* 

NCH  IWATCMAl. 

Field  Iripi 

Care  SruDin 

PKOPlitlONAL  Reading 

Computer  Assisted  "Reprebher"  packaoii 
Computer  teleconperenciNs  (Vidio/audio) 
Artipicial  Intelligence.  Expert  Svitimi 
and  ‘‘Smart  Courienarn' 

MENTOR  1 

OR  ICLtCtCCI. 

ItNTLT  ASSIOHCO  UNDER  *L  1  DISTRIBUTION  PLAN. 

E(S  ARE  ca.  UC(P)  OR  ITC  IR  PZZBZ  TO  COL. 

Fiuld Trips  Sn  faculty  Mentors 

Cask  Studiei  at  Service  schools 

rlELO  PRACTICAL  EXIRCIIEI 

Small  Sroupi 

Propissiohal  Rradiho 

COPEPUTSR  AIIIITEO  "RSPRIIHIA"  PACKAOEI 

Computer  teliconpiremcin«,CVidio7audio) 

S  RAO  Lie  COMMANO  • 

IS  Si  TEARS  AFCS, 

T  A  TEAS  . 

»  nanaoer/ket  positions  mi  et  centrally 

UNI T/QRQANIZATIONi 

Field  Training 

Experiential  application 

computer  assisted  ''Refresher"  pacxaois 
Computer  tililonperincino  (Video/Audio) 

ARTIFICIAL  INTILLIOENCE.  EXPERT  SVETIMI 
and  "Smart  Coursenari* 

SCHOOLS) 

ICfR 

aw  JOINT  surr 

Hew  Trips  Sr  Faculty  Mentors 

case  studies  .at  service  schools 

Field  practical  Exerciiii 

Small  Groups 

Professional  Riaoino 

Computer  Assisted  ■'refresher"  Pacxaoes 
Computer  tele cqnperemc ins  e Vi  deo/Audi o ) 
Artificial  Intelligence.  Expert  Systems 
and  ‘Smart  Coursenare' 

wnjl . 
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RECOMMENDED  SYSTEM 

DEVELOPMENT  PERIOD - BRIGADIER  AND  M, 

OFFICER  AT  END  OF  PERIOD  ioFFICER  AT  END  OF  PERIOD  CONT-1 


pA  ur  Ant*  at  thi  end  or  P*or  cttiONAi.  Development  Pcriodi  Brioadier  and 
HaJOR  OtNERAL,  EACH  Of FICER  MUSTl 

1.  8e  committed  to  the  PNorcmoNAi  Army  ethic ■ 

1-01  fPITONIIll  a  Llrc-LONO  COMMITMENT  TO  THE  NATION ,  TO  ARMY  VALUCt «  AMO 
,  .  to  ioloiea  heltamei  , 

1- 07  Appreciate!  what  the  Arhv  miiiioh  or  pnotectino  the  Nation  entail! 

AT  THE  HIOHEIT  LEVEL  I  OF  MEIPONIIIUITY  IN  DOD. 

?,  POUCH  PROrtlllONAL  CHARACTER  TRAIT! I 

P-01  PRERARC!  PHYSICALLY  AND  *•  YCHOL 00 1 C ALL Y  FOR  THE  RHORI  OF  WAR, 

P-O?  I«  A  ROLE  MODEL  AND  MENTOR, 

P-03  Pas  UNCLE-MINDED  TENACITY  TC  ACCOMPLI SH  NIIIICN!  and  THE 

FLCKIRUITY  AND  COURASE  TO  CHANCE  A!  REOUIMED  IT  THE  IITUATION. 

2- 04  HAM  PRACTICAL  JUOSHCMT  ANO  IOLIO  CCMMCN  ICNlt, 

iSWrtADEH  at  the  end  or  PNCFEIIIOHAL  DCVCLOPNCHT  PERICOi  BR10ACIER  ANO 
MAJOR  Of  NEPAL ,  EACH  OFF ICEN  MUITl 

3,  KNOW  THE  r ACTOElS  OF  LFADERIHIP  ANO  HOW  THEY  AFEECE  EACH  OTHER l 

3- 01  How  VALUES  AHO  IEHAVIOR  IH  THE  HIOHEIT  ItHILONS  OF  THE  INITITUT10N 

3- OP  INTERRELATIONSHIP!  AMOHo'Jl'IISlOPOS,  EPMS/EPDS,  AND  OTHER  MILITARY 

ANO  SOCItTAL  3YITEMI, 

H.  Know  hihaelei 

4- 01  How  TO  USE  AM  SC  I S  KENT  STITCH  FCEOBACK  RESULTS  AND  OTHER  IOUROEI  TO 

OIAONOIt  CTRENOTHR  ANO  UCAKNEIICI  AHO  OLID!  SCLF-DCYELOPMENT, 

5,  KNOW  HUMAN  NATURE  I 

P-01  Human  dimensions  or  onoaniiationi  and  the  impact  own  dcciiioni  have 

ON  SOLDIERS,  FAMILIES,  CIVILIAN!.  AND  THI  TOTAL  ARMY, 
fi.  Know  his  jobi 

p-OI  How  Army  and  other  services  intcorate  their  capasilitics  to  achieve 

NATIONAL  STRATEOK  OHUCCTIVES  ACNOIS  THE  FULL  SPECTAUM  OF  CONFLICT, 

n-np  orcratioks  ano  support  doctRinc  at  the  theater  icvti  ano  ielcw, 

0-03  How  tc  INTCORATE  LOOtSTICAL  CONSTRAINTS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  WARE  ARE, 
m-OM  AnHY/COP  OROANllATEON  ANO  THEIR  RCLATIONSHINS  WITH  MAJOR  iIHCBICAn 
INSTITUTIONS, 

P-tlP  IMPL ICRTIOHR  OF  FORCE  HOOCRNI IATION  PLANS  ION  tHE  FUTURE  DATHEFIELO, 
6-06  UORNINO  KNOWLEDGE  OF  PPBS  AND  PPBES. 

B-07  National  ucrrNsc  itratcoies, 

6-iib  Evolution  of  US  and  adversarial  alliances. 

P-OH  PSOFtf SIONAL  NEApIRO  PNOORAM  THAT  IHPHAIIICS  THE  VTRATEOIC  LEVEL  OT 


6-10  REACH, '06  (HCIUDI  POLITICAL,  ECOHOHIO.  AND  SOCIAL  STSUHS  AND 

HILJTARY  TNTENRILATIONOHIPS  WH'1  THE  St  SV  STEMS  TIIHOUOHOUT  THE  WONLD, 

6-1 1  Threat  hilit«py,  political,  econohic  ahd  tcchholcoical  ithehoths  and 

VULNERAIlLITltS  AT  THE  STRATEOK  LEVELS. 

6*1?  OCCORAPHICAL  VEAIATtQHR  AHDND  PROSPECTIVE  rHEATERS  OF  WAR  AND  THEIR 
MILITARY.  POLITICAL.  ECONOMIC,  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL  IhPL [CATIONS. 

6-13  BEAR  AREA  DEFENSIVE  TACTICS  ANO  HOW  TO  INtlOHATE  COHSAT  SUPPORT  AHD 
COHAAT  SINViCC  SUPPORT  OllUANl  JAtlONS  WIIll  COMBAT  ANNS  FOR  HEAR  AREA 
PROTECTION, 

Know  hir  unit. 


P-OI  EKPCRT  TEACHER,  COACH,  AND  HlNTOR 
?-(l l  THREAT  CARAI1LIUES  AHD  LIH1TATIQ 


THREAT  CAPAIUITICI  AHD  LIHLTATIOHA  APPHONRIATE  TP  HIS  TIME  AHD 
PLACr  (OR3AN1ZATIONAL  LEVEL  AND  0E0DRAPH1C  LOCATION)  IN  THE  ARMY  ANO 
KNOWS  HOW  TO  PREPARE  COUHTERHEASURES  (E.O. .  0P5EC,  U10SEC,  PHYSICAL 
SECURITY,  AHD  COUNTERATTACK  PLANS  ANO  CKCRCISES)  TC  COUNTERACT  THE 
THREAT, 

COHNUMITY  ANO  INSTAILATON  HANAOEhENT. 

HOW  TO  ASSESS  AHD  AIFECT  THE  STATE  IF  READINESS,  DISCIPLINE,  AND 
ISPAI1  IN  LAROC  ORf.AHI  I ATIOHS. 


*S  A  LF ADEN  AT  THE  END  OF  PROFESSIONAL  BCVEIO'IIENT  PtHIODl  UNIUADIEK  AND 
Major  General ,  each  officlr  must i 

*,  Provide  directioNi 

M-OI  COMHAHDS,  LEADS,  DIRECTS  INSTALLATIONS  AND  HAJOR 
r PE  RATIONAL /TACTICAL  OROANITATIOHS, 

r-o?  Model 5  emeu  atiribuus  not  only  within  hie  Anhto  eokces  uiit  with 

the  MEDIA,  OTHER  DOVERNHENT  ACTIVITIES,  ACACEH1 A >  INUUStRY  AND  THE 
IMISLIC, 

R-nA  OPERATES  AND  HDOtTtlS  COMPLU  SYSTEMS  AND  CONES  WITH  SICONU  AND 
THIRD  ORDER  ITTICTS, 

b-ou  uses  cooNimr  synthesieino  processes  tor  DECISION  MARINO 
fi-05  Uses  conceptual  skills  to  ixrhulate  polkies  in  sesponit  to  and  in 

ANTICIPATION  OT  SLOBAl  POL  ITICAE -1,11  HART  SITUAI  IONS. 

B-06  SYNTHESIZES  THI  LESIONS  OF  HISTORY, 

fi-OT  SlIPUVISES  AND  DIRECTS  OOCTHINI  DIVYLOPHENT  AND  HU)  TO  SUPPDRT  LONO 
TERN  OROWTN  OF  THE  ARMY  ANO  to  BUILD  ON  THE  SYNEBOISM  OF  L I  OUT  AND 
HEAVY  FORCES, 

p-ob  Takes  bold,  otcimve  action, 


0,  iMPlFHFNTi 

'1-01  lllTEDRA  TES  STAITS  AND  L  A  ROE  ORCaNI  F  ATIOHS  ANlWlIN  COMPLEX  STUUHU 

WITHIN  THE  COMBINtD  ARNE,  SUPPORt  AND  SUIT  ARtllA  At  NACUM  TIINUUOII 
JOtNT/COHMINID  AND  ]C!i  LEVELS. 

"-0?  SUPERVISES  AND  DIBECIS  HIGH  ouAlITT  INSTRUCTION  WITHIN  tilt  AhHT 
EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM, 

'i-ita  Applies  and  tntorcen  tiie  use  or  operational  ichhs  and  unapiiics, 
•>-nH  speaks  pnbliciy  on  huitany  subjects, 

1-1.  MouvAtri 

ln-n|  FSTARLISUTS  All  oboahitai  ional  CLIMAtE  WHICH  PRCOUCES  INIUAIIVE, 

‘  PUkPORl I 

niurctioN  am>  comh r rut n t  ahd  to  e  s  t  ami t  sm  nsnoNum  r.HAmuLS  row 

McnrHiNAMNn  i.rrur» 


-A 
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mnll 


DED  SYSTEM 

BRIGADIER  AND  MAJOR  GENERAL 


)  OF  PERIOD  CONT. 


il.  £  COHOHIC,  AND  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS  AMO 
HS  WITH  THESE  SYSTEMS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 
iL.  tCOHOHIC  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL  S T H C MOTHS  AND 
RAUOIC  LEVELS. 

lMONO  PROSPECTIVE  THEATERS  or  WAR  AND  THEIR 
IOHIC,  kU\)  TECHNOLOGICAL  IMPLICATIONS, 
i:s  AND  HOW  TO  INTEGRATE  COHGAT  SUPPORT  AND 
ruAMt /AttONa  WITH  COMMA  T  ARMS  FOR  REAM  AREA 


Hi  MENTOR. 

IMITATIONS  APPROPRIATE  TO  HU  TIME  AND 
U  AND  OCOOHATHiC  LOCATION)  IN  THE  ARMY  AND 
ITERMt ASURES  (E.O,,  OPStC,  SI3SEC,  PHYSICAL 
CK  PLANS  AND  EXERCISES)  TO  COUNTERACT  THE 

'  MANAGEMENT. 

.THE  STATE  IE  READINESS.  DISCIPLINE.  AND 
IONS. 


NAl  (JCVCLOPHCNI  PtHIODi  BHIOAOIEH  AND 


INSTAUAVIONS  AND  MAJOR 
Nl  /AT  IONS, 

NOT  ONI Y  WITHIN  THE  ARMED  FORCES  UU t  WITH 
NT  ACTIVITIES,  ACADEMIA,  INDUSTRY  AND  THE 

IU  1 X  SYSTEMS  AND  COPES  WITH  SECOND  AND 

nl  processes  por  decision  making. 

FORMULATE  POLICIES  IN  RESPONSE  TO  AND  IN 
LUICAl  'MILITARY  SITUATIONS, 
f  HISTORY, 

CTMNt  DEVELOPMENT  AND  li&0  TO  SUPPORT  LONG 
Nl)  TO  RUUD  ON  THE  5YNER0HH  Of  IIQIIT  AND 

ON. 


cr  ORGAN  I /AT  IONS  AND/OR  COMPLEX  SYSTEMS 

SUPPORT  AND  state  arena  at  MACUM  ihhuuuh 
VH  S, 

DM  QllAUTY  INSTRUCTION  WITHIN  THE  ARMY 


USE  (IF  OPE  HAT  IONAI  TERMS 
RY  miUJlCHi, 


AND  GRAPHIC!}, 


t  OH  At  (l  T  HAH  WHICH  PRODUCES  INITIATIVE. 


I  AND  1(1  I  STAHL  1 811  RESPONSIVE  CHANNELS  FUR 


S3i  Develop  a  formal  BO  transition  pkoipan  that  provides  the  newly  selected 

IRZ8ADIER  GENERAL  AN  APPRECIATION  DF  I  HIMSELF *  GENERALI HIP  AND  Hit  FUTURE 
ROLE i  THE  ARMY  AND  ITt  MAJOR  UNDERTAKING! i  NATIONAL  ITPATEIY.  STRATEGIC 
PLANNING  AND  LoNG-RANOt  POLICY  lHPLlCATIONli  OPERATIONAL  ANO  TACTICAL  DOCTRINE 
IN  JOINT  ANO  COMBINED  CONTEXTS'  AND  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  Nil  FIRIT  ASSIGNMENT . 

332  Consolidate  responsibility  for  all  general  officer  proi'egiionai 

DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS  (INCLUDING  THE  DG  TRANSITION  PROGRAM)  UNDER  QOHO* 

Ultimately*  tranifer  responsibility  for  general  oificer  profebgional 

DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM!  TO  AN  EXECUTIVE  DEVELOPMENT  ORGANIZATION,  A!  DETERMINED 

iv  the  Senior  Leadership  Coordinating  Committee. 

S33  Expand  intcr-aibxgnment  training  and  education  programs  and  provide  each 

GENERAL  OFFICER  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  INTERACT  WITH  HU  FUTURE  SUPERIOR  IN 
PREPARING  rOR  HU  NEXT  ASSIGNMENT. 

S)W  Increase  general  officer  participation  in  short  broadening  coukiei  in 

OIVUIAN  AND  MILITARY  INSTITUTIONS  TO  ENHANCE  GENERAL  EXECUTIVE  CAPACITY  OR 
FUNCTIONAL  EXPERTISE* 

oo  develop  a  public  Affairs  Course  tailored  to  general  officer  nf.edi. 
oq  develop  information  management  courses  for  general  officers  which 

PREPARE  THEM.  ACCORDING  TO  EXPERIENCE  AND  NEED.  TO  USE.  MANAGE  AND  ASSISI 
COMPUTER  IYITFMI  APPLICATIONS  IN  MILITARY  ORGANIZATIONS , 

oo  Develop  a  PknoiAM  that  draws  on  the  resources  of  DA,  USHA,  USAWC  and 

TRAOOC  TO  PRODUCE.  IN  ANNUAL  INSTALLMENTS*  A  PERSONAL  L URARY  OF 
PROFESSIONAL  READIN08  ANO  OTHER  MATERIALS  FOR  GENERAL  OFFICERS. 

S35  Maintain  a  continuing  program  of  Army  and  DOD  seminars*  tailored  courses 

AND  IIPOATE  BRIEFINGS  FOR  GENERAL  OFFICERS, 


336  SEtK  JCS  APPROVAL  FOR  AN  INCREASE  IN 
TWICE  HER  YEAR  (ARMY  PARTICIPATION  AT  7  B 


FREQUENCY  OF  THE  CAPSTONE  COUNGK  TO 
)'S  PER  COURSE), 


93?  Revue  general  officer  assignment  procedures  to  facilitate  timely 

PARTICIPATION  OF  GENERAL  OFFICER!  IN  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS. 


rt r  w  „ I  l.tlilin  f  • 


1 


DESIRED  SYSTEM 

DEVELOPMENT  PERIOD  —  BRIGADIER  Al 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ROLE 


1 NUl V I  DUAL 

0  UCTERH1 NCI  OWN  DEVELOPMENT  NEEDS  PROM  KNOHLCOOE  OP  RESPONS It  II 1 1 ICI , 
COMMUNICATION  WITH  SUPERIORS  AND  OPPORTUNITISI  MADS  AVAUASLI  IV  DA,  SUSTAINS 
A  PROFUSION  AL  RIADINO  PROCRAM  THAT  EXPANDS  EXECUTIVE  CAPACITY  AND  AN 
UNDIRSTANOINO  OP  POLITICO-MILITARY  APPAIRS.  (.EARN  TO  USt  NED  TOOL!  TO  ASSIST 
IN  THE  MANAOEMENT  OP  INPORHATION  ANO  DECISION  MARINO  PROCESS.  ACTS  AS  A 
HINTON  FOR  EUIORDINATEI  AND  LEARNS  ART  OP  INPLUINCINO  COMMAND  CLIMATE  THROUOH 
DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT  ACTIONS, 


0  SIMILAR  to  COL  DEVELOPMENT  PERIOM  IXO-P!  BROADENED  FRAME  OP  REFERENCE  TO 
NATIONAL  LEVEL.  CONCENTRATE  ON  DISlHIIHTHi  DECISION  MAXING  IASf.0  ON 
COMMUNICATING  INTENT  AND  CREATING  A  CuMMAIIU  CLIMATE  WHICH  IS  DEMANDING  YET 
SUPPORTIVE  OP  INDEPENDENT  DECISION  NAB  1 1,0  IY  THE  BO  OR  MB, 


0  lilVSS  EMPHASIS  TO  AND  TINE  FOR  GO  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT ,  ACCEPTS  NEED 
TO  HAVE  DEPUTIES  r(LL  PRINCIPALS'  POSITIONS  FOR  SHORT  PERIODS  OP  GO  TRAINING 
AND  EDUCATION,  rMCOPIS  HOLC  PEHIODIC  SEMINARS  AND  EXERCISES  TO  ENHANCE  HARTIME 
DECISION  MARINO  SKILLS  AND  ACHIEVE  OTHER  GO  DEVELOPMENT  OBJECTIVES, 


0  INCLUDE  SHORT  POLICY  IHPACT/1TRATE JIC  PLANNING  EXERCISE  DURING  GO 

Transition  Couhse  to  assiit  in  determining  the  lono  tern  impact  op  policies. 

INCRIAIE  AWARENISS  OP  HOW  FRAME  OP  REFERENCE  SHIPTI  TO  NATIONAL  STRATEQ 1 ES , 
MULTIPLE  SECTORS  OP  SOCIETY  AND  JOINT  SEHVICE,  SPONSOR  SHORT  COURIES,  SEMINAR 
COLLEGIUM!  UIDED  BY  VIDEO-AUDIO  Tr.LECONPERINCINO),  INCORPORATE  ADDED  SENIOR 
LEVEL  DEC  1 1  ION  SUPPORT  AIDE  Al  DEVELOPED,  PRODUCE  SENIOR  LEVEL  "REFRESHER* 

CAi  PACRAGEt.  Develop  and  distribute  recommendeu  reading!  and  synopses. 


ENVIRONMENT 


0  BG  •ELECTION  tl  ?N  YOS  ON  AVERADC, 

o  At  least  half  op  all  Ms  must  ic  60s. 
d  Only  til  01  GOi  car  re  LTD  or  GEN. 

0  Bfl'.l  RASPATORY  RETIREMENT  DATE  AT  JO  YOS  ON  5  TIG.  WHICHEVER  IS  LATER, 
0  MG'S  MANDATORS  RETIREMENT  DATE  AT  JS  YOS  OR  S  TIG,  WHICHEVER  IS  LATER, 
0  SIR  VEND  GO 8  REGULATED  IT  DOPMA,  CURRENTLY  NIB. 

J, .^pnoxinateiy  JS1  or  bo  poiitioni  have  joint  or  joint  and  comiined 

RESPORIEIlLITItl  OR  INTERACTION. 

0  APPROXIMATELY  551  OP  HO  POSITIONS  HAVE  JOINT  OR  JOINT  AND  C0HN1NED 
RCIPONIIlITmil  L'R  INTERACTION.  ‘ 


.  ,-K  i  *,  iAWaVaL-'J  W  .d 
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)  SYSTEM 

BRIGADIER  AND  MAJOR.GENERAL 


BNMENT 


BOl. 

N, 

T  JO  VOS  on  s  no,  whichever  m  later, 
T  35  VOS  OH  !.  'ltd.  WHICHEVER  II  UTtR. 
Icurrentlt  *412. 

I  NAVE  JOINT  01  JOINT  AND  CONIINIO 
NAVI  JOINT  01  JOINT  AND  CONIINIO 


METHODS  TO  EMPHASIZE  1 


CONVENTIONAL 

INDIVUlUALl 

COLLEOIUMS  TAILORED  "PREP" 

SEMINARS  PERIOD  IEFORE 

FIELD  VISITS  .  NEW  ASSIGNMENT 

Profess ionae  Reading 

Strategic  planning/Folicy  Impact  Aid 

TtNTOKI 

SEMINARS 

COLLEOIUMS 


UNlT/OKGANUATlONi 

Field  Trainino 

tXPERIENTlAL  APPLICATION 
Commano  Conferences 


SCHOOLS i 

SHORT  COURSES 
SEMI  NAPS 
COLLEOIUMS 


ELECTRONIC 


Computer  Assisted  "Refresher*  Packages 
Computer  Teleconferencing  (Video/Auoio) 
Artificial  Intelligence  I  Expert  Systems 


Computer  Teleconeerincino  (Video/a-j. 


Computer  Teleconferencing  tvideo/audio) 
Computer  Assisted  Exercises 

Computes  Assisted  "Refresher"  packages 
Co'iputcr  teleconferencing  (Video/Audio) 
artificial  Intelligence 
Expert  systems 

Strategic  planniho/policy  Impact  Aid 


I 
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RECOMMENDED  SYSTEM 
DEVELOPMENT  PERIOD - SENIOR 


OFFICER  AT  END  OF  PERIOD 


JlSk  LEADER  AT  THE  END  OF  PROFEEIIONAL  OSVELOFHENT  PERIOD!  SENIOR  8ENERAL 
OffICtR.  EACH  OFFICER  HURT) 

!,  BE  COHHITTEO  TO  THE  PROFESSIONAL  ASHY  ETHICl 

1-01  FPITORIZES  A  LIFE-IONG  COMMITMENT  TO  THE  NATION.  TO  ArHT  VALUES ,  AND 

I-fl?  Apppeciatts^WHAMHE  ARHY  MISSION  OF  RROTECTINO  THE  NATION  ENTAILS 

1- 02  *;p«''"j''E;?A;EJ1?[s"5?,RC§HON8isain  IN  NATIONAL  Afii 

INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

2.  Possess  professional  character  traitsi 

2- 01  PREPARES  PHYSICALLY  AND  P8YLHOLOSICALLY  FOR  THE  RHORi  Of  WAR 

2-ol  HASfcSIROlt-HIHOtONTtHACITY  TO  ACCOMPLISH  MISSIONS  AND  THE 

FLEXIBILITY  AHO  COURAOE  ’0  CHAHOE  AS  REQUIRED  IY  THE  IITUAT10N 

2-0*t  Has  practical  iuoocrint  ano  solid  comnon  sen-e 


Xsaleacen  at  the  tnd  of  Professional  Development  Periooi  Senior  General 
OTTTCER.  each  OFFICtN  MUST! 

3,  Know  the  factoab  of  leadership  and  how  they  ate ect  each  oihlri 

3-01  How  values  ahd  nehayior  in  yhi  highest  echelons  of  The  institution 

3-02  INTERREL ATIONBHLPS* AMONG^OPMS/OPDS,  EPMS/EPOS,  ANO  OTHER  MIUIAHT 
ahd  sociital  systems 

H.  Know  hihselfi 

H-01  ilow  TO  US!  assessmeni  sycten  feedback  h e s u . t s  and  uihep  bounces  IQ 
DIAGNOSE  STRENOTHS  AND  WEAKNESSES  AND  GUIDE  SUF-DEVELOPMEN! 

5.  KNOW  HUNAN  NAYURE  l 

K-OI  HUNAH  OIKIN810NI  OF  OHO  ANIMATIONS  AND  THE  IMPACT  OWN  DECISIONS  NAVI 
ON  SOLDIERS.  FAMILIES.  CIVILIANS  (OOVLRNMENT  ANO  ...  ,-OOVERNMENT >  ANO 

the  tot  ...  army 

6.  Know  his  job i 


fi-ot 

PI-02 

6-03 

fi-OM 

6-OFi 

6-06 

6-02 

6-0B 


How  TO  ENVISION  APPLICATION  OT  LANDROWER  IN  MULTIPLE  SCENARIOS 
WITHIN  THE  CONTENT  OF  NATIONAL  STRATA OY 
Global  operations  and  support  doctrine 

Arht/DOD  orsaniiation  and  their  relationships  with  major  national 
AND  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  . . 

How  Army  ano  other  services  inteorate  their  capabilities  to  achieve 
NATIONAL  STRATEOIC  OBJECTIVES  ACROSS  THE  FULL  SPECTRUM  OF  CONFIICT 
Whining  knowledge  of  Pl’BS  AND  PPBES 
Professiorai  reading  program 

Threat  military,  polite  cal .  iconomic  and  technolooical  sthengths  and 
VINERAS!!  1TIES  AT  THE  STRATEGIC  LEVEL 

GEOGRAPHICAL  VARIATIONS  AHOHO  PROSPECTIVE  THEATERS  OF  WAR  AND  THEIR 
MIEIIART,  POLITICAL,  ICONOMIC.  AN  TICHNOLOOICA .  IMPL 1  CAT  IONS 


OFFICER  AT  END  OF  PERIOD  CONI 


KNOW  HIS  UNIT ■ 

7-oi  Threat  capabilities  and  limitations  appropriate  to  his  time  and 

PLACE  (ORIANItATIONAl  LEVEL  ANO  IEOORAPHIC  LOCATION)  IN  THE  ARMY  AND 
KNOWS  HOW  TO  INTEIRATE  SVITINI  AND  PROCEDURES  TO  COUNTERACT  THE 
THREAT 

7*02  How  TO  ASSESS  AND  AFFECT  THE  8TATE  OF  ARMY-WIDE  RF ADINES8 ,  ESPRIT, 
ANO  DISCIPLINE 


As^A  LEADER  AT  THE  END  OF  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PERIODl 
OFFICER.  EACH  OFFICER  NUSTl 

B.  PROVIDE  DIRECTION! 


SENIOR  GENERAL 


-01 


COMMANDS,  LEADS,  DIRECTS  MAJOR  COMMANDS,  MAJOR  OPERATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS,  AND  HIGH  LEVEL  STAFFS 

Develops  ano  deploys  a  multitude  of  large,  complin  systems 

INTEGRATES  NATIONAL  ANO  MULTINATIONAL  POLICY  ANO  DIPLOMACY  WITH 
MILITARY,  TECHNOLOOICAL  AHD  ECONOMIC  CARASILIIIES  TO  ACHIEVE  US 
NATIONAL  POLICY  GOALS  ANO  OrTECTIVES 
Synthesizes  the  lessons  of  hibtory 
takes  solo,  Decisive  action 


9.  IMPLEMENT! 

9-01  Accepts  final  responsibility  for  the  capability  of  the  ahny  to 

ACCOMPLISH  MISSIONS,  INCLUDING  SPECIFIC  RESPONSIlll ITIES  FORi  FORCt 
STRUCTURE,  MODERNIZATION,  SUSTAINABILITY,  READINESS,  PERSONNEL.  AND 
INTEORATINO  FORCES  TO  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  SVNENOISM  OF  LIGHT  AND 

9-02  ACCCP1S°FINAL  RESF0NSI8ILITT  FOR  THE  HONOR  ANO  RERUTATION  OF  THE 

Army ■  ro  that  end i  insures  self-correctiiio  mechanisms  are  present 

AND  FUNCTIONING,  IDENTIFIES  ANO  CORRECTS  SYSTEM  FLAWS,  AND 
f'TINLISHES  AND  RUNTAINS  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  HEDIA  ANO  PURLIC 
9-03  WuRDINATES  AND  INTEGRATES  OPERATIONS  ANO  SUPPOSE  FUNCTIONS  IN 
MULTIPLE  THEATERS 

9- 0H  Acts  as  spokesman  for  the  Armt  with  Conohesj.  American  sociitt, 

OTHER  SERVICES  AND  OTHER  NATIONS 

10.  HOT  I V  A  T 1 1 

10- 01  Establishes  an  ihstitijtional  climate  for  the  development  hf 

SUBORDINATES 
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AMENDED  SYSTEM 

klOD - SENIOR  GENERAL 


£- 


kT  END  OF  PERIOD  CONT. 


POLICIES 


IIMIES  AND  IMITATIONS  APPROPRIATE  TO  HIS  TIME  AND 
12  AT  ION A  L  LEVEL  AND  OtOOMAPHIC  LOCATION)  IN  THE  ARMY  AND 
INTEGRATE  SVSTCNS  AND  PROCEDURES  TO  COUNTERACT  THE 

Is  AND  AFFECT  THE  STATE  OF  ARHY-WIOE  READINESS,  ESPRIT, 


SSI  DEVELOP  A  PORNAL  LTG  TRANSITION  PROSRAN  AND  FOLLQW-ON  SNORT 
LENINARI/COURSES  THAT  PROVIDE  THE  SENIOR  SENERAL  AN  UNClIRSTANDIN*  Or  HIS  ROLES 
AS  PUSL1C  SPOKESMAN  AND  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  ARHYi  AN  UNDERSTANOINS  OF  HIS 
RCSPONSISUITIES  FOR  THE  ARMY'S  OVERALL  MISSION  READINESS  AND  MORAL  FlSERl 
EXECUTIVE  DEVELOPMENT  TRAINING  (  A  REVIEW  OF  NATIONAL  ITMATIDY.  DEFENSE 
POLICIES  ANO  Army  RROCMAMSi  and  specific  PREPARATION,  for  each  SUNIEOUEHT 
ASSIGNMENT , 


of  Professional  Development  Peoiodi 

hUSTl 


Senior  General 


bos.  directs  major  commands,  major  operational 

,  AND  NIOH  LEVEL  STAFFS 

, DEPLOYS  A  MULTITUDE  Of  IAROE,  COMPLEX  SYSTEMS 
CniOLAL  AND  MULTINATIONAL  POLICT  AND  DIPLOMACY  WITH 
EhNOLOOICAL  AMD  ECONOMIC  CAPASIL1TEES  TO  ACHIEVE  US 
TOY  GOALS  ANO  OBJECTIVES 
JIHt  IESSONS  OF  HISTORY 
litCISlVE  ACTION 


r  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  CAPABILITY  Of  THE  ASHY  TO 
ISStOHS,  INCLUDINO  SPECIFIC  RESPONSIBILITIES  FORl  FORCE 
loDERNIJATION.  SUSTAINABILITY,  READINESS,  PERSONNEL,  AND 
ORCts  TO  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  TIT  SYNEROI8H  OF  LIGHT  ANO 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  HONOH  ANO  REPUTATION  OF  THE 
END,  INSURES  SELF-CORRECTINC  MECHANISMS  ARE  PRESENT 
|INO,  IDENTIFIES  AND  CORRECTS  STSTEH  FLAWS,  ANO 
IID  MAINTAINS  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  MEDIA  AND  PUILIC 
ND  INTEGRATES  OPERATIONS  ANO  SUPPORT  FUNCTIONS  IN 
TERS 

SHAN  FOR  THE  ARHY  WITH  CONORESS,  AMERICAN  SOCjtTY, 

S  AND  OTHER  NATIONS 


AN  INSTITUTIONAL  CLIMATE  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OT 


j 

i 


i 


DESIRED  SYSTEM 


DEVELOPMENT  PERIOD 


SENIOR  GENI 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ROLE 


INDIVIDUAL 

0  SIMILAR  TO  BO/PIG  DEVELOPMENT  PERIOD,  ADDITIONALLY.  LTD1 1  AND  QCH'S  MUST 
HONE  PERSONAL  TALENTS  OF  PERSUASIVE  COMMUNICATION.  CONCEPTUAL  THINKING  AND 
ANTICIPATION  OP  EVENTS  TO  OPERATE  EFFECTIVELY  IN  OVERSEEING  THE  ARMY  AND  IN 
RELATING  TO  OTHER  MAJOR  AMERICAN  INSTITUTIONS. 


ENVIRONMENT 


ICAN  INSTITUTIONS. 


0  HIGHLY  INDIVIDUALIZED  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  MORE  SENIOR  OR  NETIRPD  GENERALS  OR 
PROMINENT  CIVILIANS  PROVIDING  PERSPECTIVE  AND  GUIDANCE  TO  I.TG'S  AND  DEN'S, 

Also.  LTG's  and  den's  use  tYES  Old.1,'  hissagi  traps ic  and  teleconferencing  to 

EXCHANGE  INFORMATION  AND  ALSIST  SUBORDINATES,  WHEN  DEVELOPED.  TAILORED  EXPERT 
SVETEM3  AND  “SMART  COURSEWARE  HILL  ENHANCE  THEIR  MENTORING  AND  CONTINUED 
EDUCATION  CAPAEIL1 TIES , 

UNir/ORL 

0  SIMILAR  TO  BG/llG  DEVELOPMENT  PERIOD, 

SCHOOLS 

0  SIMILAR  TO  uG/l'Ib  DEVELOPMENT  PERIOD  (UT  WITH  MURE  RELIANCE  ON  CIVILIAN 
UNIVERSITIES  OR  INSTITUTES  FOR  EXECUTIVE  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS,  AaHV/DOO 


G  »-B5!  LTG'S  CAN  IITECT  PROHOIION  TO  OCX, 

o  Continued  service  at  discretion  df  SECAHHT/CSA, 

o  rstouENT  prdpebsidnal/sdcial  interaction  with  civilian  elites. 

O  APPAOXINATELV  701  Of  LTG  PDIET1GNI  HAVE  JOINT  DA  JOINT  AND  CONS  I  NED 
RLVP0KS1RI11TIES  OR  INTERACTIONS. 

o  All  sen  positions  have  joint  or  joint  and  ooniincd  aiiponiiiilitici, 


SCHOOLS  REIPONSIVli  TO  SENIOR 
PROGRAMS, 


ITH  Dt  STRIIUTEO  EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING 


INDIVIDUAL 

COLLIGIUHB 
SEMINARS 
FIELD  (ill 
PROFUSION 


Seminars 

COLHOIUMX 


fmiKi 

COMMAND  CO 


MONT  COUR 

iEMINARS 

OLLEGIUMI 


:: : .  ~n:,  Y 

v. 


I 


I 


RECOMMENDED  SYSTEM 
WARRIOR  SPIRfT 

POLICIES 


A,  CONTINUE  PHYSICALLY  CHALLENGING 


Warrior  Spirit  prooram . 


Continue  physically  challenges  trainino  exreri'nces  (e.o. .  obstacle 

CO|jJjOENCE  COURSES  i  AND  LEADER  REACTION  COURSES),  CODCSPER(P) , 

ENANINE  THE  FEASIBILITY  OF  ALLOWING  AIRBORNE  AND/OR  MR  ASSAULT  TRAINING 
ALL  CADETS  WHO  VOLUNTEER  AND  QUALIFY  FOR  ENTRY,  (TRAOOCtP),  0 DC SOPS, 


0  STANDARDS  FOR  ENTRY  AND  QRADUATION  HILL  REMAIN  HIOH, 

c,  Examine  feasibility  of  ihrlementino  other  challenged  and  stressful 

TRAINING  EFPERIENCES  (E,Q,,  ESCAPE  AND  EVASION  TRAINING,  MOUNTAINEERING, 

D,  Develop  and  implement  a  cdhmdr  block  of  instruction  for  all 

THE  °ARHl0R  Sp,R1T 

> 5oBSIpf B t ‘ 5CLU0E *  1NSTRUCT“M  *  WA""lu" 

o  Select  readings  which  reflect  the  Warrior  spirit  and  ensure  that  th 


?H«?l!KASr?fii3ro!KmRMHW 

o  Examine  feasibility  of  implementing  famIl 
with  foreign  small  arms  <t,o.  . . 


S  READINGS  AND  INSTRUCTION  UH 
lARlZATlON  FIRING  P  HUMAN 


Wt*H  FORE  tON  SMALL  ARMS  (E,0,i  BRIT,  CZECH,  SOVIET,  AND  CH|COM  DURING 

allure-commissioning  proorams,  (TRADOC^PJ/ODCSOPS/ObcSPtR,  mW) 
o  Train/continue  tu  tkain  each  cadet/candidate  in  the  fundamentals  of 

TACTICS.  CAMOUFLAGE.  AND  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND  CREW-SERVEU 

«&??  T?y®55,pm?F«r muomt  ,N  ™eir  use  anu 

0  TRAI N/COHT  |  NUE  TU  TRAIN  EACH  CAOET'CANDIDATE  TO  QUALIFY  W  I  TH  A  RIFLE 
,EAsr  JNCK  PB,0R ro  C0HH,“S10NINa' 

E,  Review  ROTC  POI  (includihu  Basic  and  Advanced  Summer, Camps)  to  ensure  that 

TRA  IN  I  NO,  REINFORCES  WARRIOR  SPIRIT  CHARACTERISTICS,  (TkAQOCtP),  MW)) 

o  Intent  is  to  review  steps  of  policy  jSO-D  after  chanues  have  been  in 

PLACE  FOR  ABOUT  one  YEAR  TO  ENSURE  THE  3YSTEH  KITS  TOGETHER  WELL, 

CHARACTE RVsVfc* , *N?OdEsPERCP > I°TR ADOC ( P > ?*2QF Y89 } * BE1NF0BCES  'im"»  SHBlT 

?ui!UT  it  oj?  arm^aiirm  $&*««  «m?eeh  in 
gs^^)THHouoHDuT  each  °eeicer's  cabeeh' 

S'  •pi:}NNUAt.PRYSICAL  FITNESS  testINO.  (ODCSOPS(P)FMACOHi,  HA) 

Ql'lAI  frvMIKI  IiI.EIS?,,lVnI  0F  FBRHITTINQ  ALL  OFFICERS  WHO  VOLUNTEER  ANU 

!^k^c^?o§ii8?I^LQ^l6tSSAU,-T' AND/0"  San“"  td  atund' 


M<^Q®rLQ^erSAUET>  AND/0" RANM"  T°  attend' 

.  -9  Course  standards  for  entry  and  graduation  hill  remain  high, 

EXPERIFNc.a  !!!lfSAo!mm'  ?F  ,'*? SIiN0  CHALLENGING  AND  STRESSFUL  TRAINING 
Sli.I.J.  OSSTACLE  COURSES.  CONFIDENCE  COURSER.  LEADER  REACTION 

ESKS5T^a!cgSSairs^SU?%I?^i?8s.MSSgTbpiA5aD5SiiS,?2i  !M4' 

Mpfto&^p»Y5ftIBUHC‘  (0BCl  8ac'  ^  “«• 

D,  ENSURE  THE  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPHENT  READING  PROGRAM  (E.G.,  MUS)  CONTAINS 
READINGS  ON  THE  SaARIOR  SPIRIT  AND  THE  "THREAT*,  (TRADOCIPjl  WY#;) 

com2atDs6°vicb0sumportAP|,ro|,h,ate  E01'  com,ai'  A*M!I'  C0™*'”  SUPP0I,T'  AI,P 

hRuS.'XLK?1.  S!E,1MIA  ™E  MOIlS  ANU  "EAPINOS  FOR  HIS  PROFESSIONAL 
c  “LOrntnT  LEVEL  i 

^AcNri^I!0B(I^D^P!?§§c^P^f)^A?S^3a) 
?TRtep??0D?sS^?^!5U^W)ST"UaiOH  0N  THE  THBEAr  ' 

?n»I?!l!!l!fL.,!,8.EEJS)5IUTV?.,M?ilH6NTl“<i  FAMILIARIJAUON  FIRING  WITH 

58848  ^LTr5ohSdi,BRiM3i/fegfi(W?  M.AT  AU  SEBmE 

AHD  LECTURES  HIGHLIGHTING  WARRIOR  SPIRIT  ARE  INCLUDED 
WAyICUi»oln»DR»l»ir0fSA»imA!i?!,At  55°5E!5 10NfL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS  (COYER  THE 
ANnS0»n55  5iTlSiRH  rSt?5P»!St?^„  IS  OFFICERS  UF  BACH  PARTICULAR  BRANCH 
(tHADOC(P)/OD(isOPS(P )/AaCcAs? TMQ^Y89 ) PL Ace  IN  THE  ARMY*. 

OH  |ARRU|V^INl^C(?^Dic1p?W§?«IN?QK?§SrH!i  1NCLUUE  INSTRUCTION 

aRfe?pS»^)!r^YC88)E5  AND  SEM,NARS  AU  SEBVUE  S‘HU0Ef' 

d  Prepare  warrior  Spirit  Discussion  leader  packages  suitable  fur  lkpuri 
*8P584)E  F0R  ALL  UNI,S  ,5  faciu’»<e  "heIe  DlicUSSIUNS,  (THAD3c?P> , 

o  Begin  warrior  Spirit  seminars  in  all  unit/oroanieational  professional 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS  WORLDWIDE.  (HACOHS(P),  NQFY83I  *L 


G,  Build  an 

SCHOOL  EKPER 
TACTICS,  CUR 
o  Dbvt, 

WEAPONS 
JQFY891 
o  Deye 
WY90) 

OD 

00 

AND 

H,  Examine 

(WITH  AT  LEA 

o  Exam 


experiences 
-  n 

(Forward  De  >i 

MACOMsU>>/oH 

PROGRAM  UNIT! 

COHOUCT  WEAR! 
YEAR  after  a 


*P  •  Primary  I 


AHUATIONAL  PROFESSIONAL 


i 


T 


>ED  SYSTEM 

l  SPIRIT 

tIES 


IRtT  PRQQIUM. 

C  CXPERIRNCES  U.Qu  OBSTACLE 
CTlOlt  COURSES)-,  '  (ODCSPERCP), 

BORNE  AND/OR  AlH  ASSAULT  TRAINING 
H  t NTH v t  (TRADOC(P5 •  ODCSOPS. 

WILL  REMAIN  HIGH, 

ER  CHALLENGING  AND  STRESSFUL 
1011  TRAINING.  MOUNTAINEERING, 

s^/«r®LplNo 

instruction  for  all 
^EMPHASIZES  THE  Uarhioh  SP  mil 

RUCTION  ON  WARPIOR  SPIRIT, 

nwwr 

NCLUDEC  HEADINGS  AND  INSTRUCTION  UR 
RQFY87) 

FAMILIARIZATION  FIRING  PROGRAM 
TECH,  SOVIET,  ANU  ChICON)  DURING 
IOC(P)/ODCSOPS/ODC8PER,  GQFYR/) 
CANU1UATE  IN  THE  FUNDAMENTALS  OF 
t  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND  CHEW-SERVED 
jjjNO  CONFIDENCE  IN  THEIR  USE  ANU 

CANDIDATE  TO  QUALIFY  WITH  A  RIFLE 
INCE  PH  I  OR  TO  COMMISSIONING, 

W^s^liAM/SafW  THM 

JBO-O  AFTER  CHANGES  HAVE  GEEN  IN 
SYSTEM  FITS  TOGETHER  WELL, 

DRAINING  REINFORCES  WARRIOR  SPIRIT 

T  J80-D  AFTER  CHANGES  HAVE  BEEN  IN 
6  SYSTEM  FITS  TOUETHER  WELL, 

lit  EACH  OFFICER'S  CAREER, 

TESTING,  <0DC50PS(P>/MM0Ml,  IIA) 

ILL  OFFICERS  WHO  VGLGNTEEH  AND 
tANGER  TO  ATTEND. 

1UATION  WILL  REMAIN  HIGH, 

0  CHALLENGING  AND  STRESSFUL  TRAINING 
JENCE  COURSES,  LEADER  REACTION 

training,  rappeling. 

,HE  *“,BENT 

ICING  PROORAM  (E.O,,  HUS)  CONTAINS 
TEAT" ,  (TRADOC(P) ,  RUFY87) 

COMBAT  ARMS,  COMBAT  SUPPORT,  AND 

ICINGS  FOR  lUS  PROFESSIONAL 

111  ON  THE  ‘THREAT", 

IT1NG  FAMILIARIZATION  FIRING  WITH 

wm.MtkL  sekvue 

JUE  THIS,  CONSIDER  SELECTIVE 
f  OFEICERS  DURINO  OBC,  THEII  OAC), 
■10HTINO  WARRIOR  SPIRIT  ARE  INCLUDED 
RIAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS  (COVER  THE 
FICERS  CF  EACH  PARTICULAR  BRANCH 
AND  TIME  IN  THE  ARMY), 

|AyilN^F(Jg^AMS  INCLUDE  INSTRUCTION 

IEHINAHS  IN  ALL  SERVICE  SCHOOLS, 

.EADEH  PACKAGES  SUITABLE  FOR  EXPORT 
ATE  THESE  DISCUSSIONS,  (TRADUC(P), 

UNI T/OHGAN1ZAT 10NAL  PROFESSIONAL 
H'ls(P),  0QFY8'J) 


NO  THE  RESIDENT 


nu  tur  "tuoc*t" 


POLICIES  CONT. 


G,  Build  and  reinforce  individual  confidence  and  competence  during  each 

SCHOOL  EXPERIENCE  THROUGH  STUDY  AND  PRACTICAL  EXERCISES  INVOLVING  BASIC 
TACTICS,  CURRENT  DOCTRINE,  AND  WEAPONS  EMPLOYMENT,  (rRADOCIPJ/ODCSOPS,  RQFY90) 

o  Develop  a  series  of  "how  to"  b„oks  to  teach/refresh  the  basics  of 
'  UCI1CS'  00CT*INE|  AND  ORGANIZATIONS,  (TRADOCCPVQDCSQPS, 

o  Develop  wargames  for  individual  and/or  oroup  use,  C TKADOC (P J/ODCSOPS , 

GQFY90) 

00  FOR  USE  IN  SCHOOLS  AND/OR  UNITS/ORGANI ZATI0NS, 

00  TO  REINFORCE  PRINCIPLES  OF  DOCTRINE,  ENCOURAGE  EXPERIMENTATION 
AND  INNOVATION,  AND  BUILD  INDIVIDUAL  AND  TEAM  SKILLS, 

H,  Examine,  feasibility  of  implementing  annual  weapons  qualification  firing 

(WITH  AT  LEAST  A  RIFLE  OR  PISTOL,  PREFERABLY  BOTH)  FOR  ALL  OFFICERS, 

o  Examine  and  implement  in  a  phased  manner i 

REOULAT^^L  IMS!  IWP  T0  "  m  fmN5  ""  " 

ExPER,ENCES«726Ac^Q^!ci§l>?URiM!<P!5^!§5P|?R5^l9r  ‘LL  !CH0BL 

(FORWARD  5E»AC^(Mlip1RSRiM^F°RW,D  0R0‘:l;Rt,0NSl 

-  PRASE  Rl  Add  ALL  OFFICERS  IN  CONUS  ORGANIZATIONS .  (CONUS 
MACOMs(P)/OdcSopS.  R0FY95) 

—  CONSIDER  ADDING  RESERVE  COMFONENT  (RC)  OFFICERS  IN  TROOP 
PROORAM  UNITS  (TPUS)  FOR  AT  LEAST  FAMILIARIZATION  FIRING, 

--  RC  OFFICERS  IN  THE  INDIVIDUAL  READY  RESERVE  ( 1RR)  WILL 
CONDUCT  WEAPONS  OtlAL  I F I  CAT  ION  OR  FAMILIARIZATION  WHEN  MOBILIZED  OR  WITHIN  CNF 
YEAR  AFTER  ASSIGNED  TO  A  TPU, 

INCLUDED  0R0‘H'Un0N5  N°T  VET 


*P  PRIMARY  OR  LEAD  RESPONSIBILITY 


-  *w  a*M»a„«t«L.L  ujMM'— *« 


. 1 . . ...  ll*”*  .  ,  ..  ...  .I,,  — . .  V  ><N.  -vl,,  >V  . I ,.  .w, 


fc 


RECOMMENDED  SYSTEM 

PROFESSIONAL  VALUES 


DEFINITION 


THAT  FORM  THE  BASH  rOR 
gORTHY  OF  0  <*  f  C I A  L  TRUST, 


A  oriTXHCT  urctmc  and  coot  of  iihavior,  they  arf 


DISCUSSION 


POLICIES 


rid  ODCSPER  PERIODICALLY  ‘Still  THE  STATUS 
THE  OTftCCM  COm^JjJH.FtlOUCK  TO  THE  AUNT 


LEADS Ri H IP .  AND 


I  CONliINDfNf, 


IF  PROFC ItlONAL 
•ol icy  Council, 


VAL  III  I/E  THICS  OF 

Army  Center  fon 


Fit  TRADOC  RE  DU  IRE  PERIODIC  I  CHINAN  UPDATES  FOR  GENERAL  OFFICERS  ON  HITHOOS 
TO  All! IT  lUIOROINATtl  IN  AOORTINQ  ARHY  VALGEI  AND  A  PPL  TING  THIN  IN  THEIR 
LIVCI, 

FI?  OCSA  RI9UIRI  SENIOR  OFFICERI  TO  SPEAK  OUT  FREGUENTLY  AND  FORCEFULLY  ON 
HOU  VALUE  IYITEHI  FDNH  THE  lAIIR  FON  ROLOIEI  HOTIVATION  AMD  CANE. 

Ft  It  TRADOC  INTEGNATE,  INTO  EVtRY  MAJOR  HOCK  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  ALL  SERVICE 
SCHOOLS .  OISCUIItONS  ON  THE  PROP! SSXOHAL  VALUER  ANU  ETHICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 
AIROCIATED  WITH  THE  AMPLICATION  OF  THAT  INRTNUOTI0H  IN  NEAL  LIFE  SITUATIONS  l 
PROVIDE  ARAROPR1ATI  MATERIALS  TO  COMMANDERS  FON  USE  IN  INFEGNAT INC  VALUI!  IN 
UNIT  NNOFItltONAL  OEVELONKENT  EFFONTI,  • 

F|H  OCSA  REOUINt  THE  OER  SUPPORT  FORM  IE  INITIATED  AND  COMPLETED  WITHIN  THE 
F  EMIT  SO  DAY)  OF  YHE  OFFICER  PATINO  PERIOD  AS  THE  1C  GINNING  POINT  Or  ENSURING 
A  SHARED  PROFESSIONAL  VALUI  BYITEM  WITHIN  THE  ORGANIZATION. 


A-36 


mm 
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RECOMMENDED  SYSTEM 
ART  AND  SCIENCE  OF  WAR 

_  POLICIES _ 

181  THcRE  MILL  BE  A  COHHON  CORE  TO  PROVIDE  OFFICERS  THE  ROADMAP  TO 
PROGRESSIVELY  HASTEN  'HE  ART  AND  SCIENCE  OF  MAR.  THE  HAP  MILL  SHOM 
NEEol&T IN^Thi?  PERIOD^  P*T1ERN  VmlCH  BeuU:i,e  M»5TERT  OF  CDHHON  CORE  SKILLS 

DO,  THE  CORE  SKILLS  MILL  INCLUDE  AS  A  H1NIHUM: 

-  Appropriate  theoretical  knomledp.e  and  a  set  of  practical 

SKILLS/PRDFICIENCIES  ORIENTED  ON  "HOW  THE  ArHY  flOIITS5  AND  How  THE  AnHY 
Runs*  at  each  level  of  responsibility 

-  THE  KNOMLEDOE  OF  THE  HUMAN  DIMENSION  OF  COMBAT 
■  A  HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE  OF  MAR 

-  THE  ABILITY  TO  F.NVISION  FUTURE  MAR 

00  THE  COMHON^CORE  MILL  BE  THE  FOUNDATION  THE  PRIMARY  ARMY  SCHOOLS  (E.O.. 
08C.  OAC .  CGSC,  AWC)  use  to  support  the  transition  PERIOD  development 
EXPERIENCE!  THIS  COMMON  CORE  MILL  ALSO  BE  USED  TO  SUPPORT  TRAIN INQ  AND 


PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  AT  UNITS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS. 


182  Develop  exportable  simulations  (maroanes)  for  uniis/oroahuations  which 

CAN  BE  USED  DURING  SMALL  UNIT  TRAINING  OR  OFF  DUTY  BY  THE  OFFICER, 

183  Commanders  mill  have  a  proqram  of  marfiohtinq  seminars  at  units  and  in 
2M5?i£‘Jioli5uES;^N5,!H!.?JE1CEI,'s  *TTENTI0H  on  the  uhh/oruanuation"s 

“15  51  UN  IN  A  WARTIME  SITUATION. 

18R  SERVICE  SCHOOL  COMMANDANTS  MILL  HAVE  A  PROGRAM  OF  WAHP10HTIN0  SEMINARS 
FJCUSJNO^STUOENT  ATTENTION  ON  THE  BRANCH/FUHCTIONAL  AREA  MISSIONS  IN  A  WARTIME 

CONCENTRAT|ON°ANO^FUHCT  lONAL^AREAS  C11U“SCS  T°  •»"« 

00  OPMD  MANAOED  OFFICERS  MILL  BE  ELIDIBLE  FOR  ASSIGNMENT  TO  POSITIONS 
COOED  WITH  ANEA  OF  CONCENTRATION,  FUNCTIONAL  AREA  OR,  IF  APPLICABLE,  SKILL 
COOES  AFTER  COMPLETION  OF  THE  APPROPRIATE  MILITARY  COURSES  OR  EQUIVALENT 
EXPERIENCE  t 

186  OFFICERB  MHO  ARE  S1N0LE  OR  SEQUENTIALLY  TRACKED  INTO  A  BRANCH  Oil 

ill!  IHM  HAVE  *  COMPARABLE  CIVILIAN  PROFESSION,  MILL  BE  AFFORDED 
THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF,  AND  FUNDED  FOP,  BIANNUAL  ATTENDANCE  At  A  CIVILIAN  SOCIETY 
OR  ASSOCIATION  NATIONAL  OH  INTERNATIONAL  SEHINAR/MEET I  NO  SUPFUNTINO  THE 
PROFESSION* 


182  Reserve  cqhponent'  full-time  support  officers  mill  be  professionally 
DEVELOPED  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  AC  COUNTERPARTS, 

188  TRADOC,  TOGETHER  WITH  N5I1  AND  OCAR,  WILL  DEVELOP  a  system  for  determining 
EDUCATION /TRAINING  REQUIRED  TO  EXPEDITE  BRANCH  CHANGES  FUN  NESEHVE  COMPONENT 
OFFICERS  AND  MILL  DEVELOP  SPECIFIC  COURSES  ANU/OR  COMPETENCY  EVALUATIONS  FOR 
THIS  PURPOSE , 

111  Each  branch  school  will  provide  a  course  of  instruction  uh  package  for 

FIELD  GRADE  OFFICERS  TO  REFRESH  AND  Al.'jAINT  THEM  W|Tll  TPK  UTEST  BRANCH 
HOC tR INC  AND  NEW  EQUIPMENT. 

oo  All  field  oraue.  OP  HU  manaolu  officers  wui.  receive  branch  refhesheh 

PRIOR  TO  BRANCH  ASSIGNMENT  FROM  A  FUNCTIONAL  ANEA  OR  BRANCH  IMMATERIAL 
ASSIGNMENT , 


.  .  f.UMlAU 


, I.S  pi. 
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IDED  SYSTEM 
:iENCE  OF  WAR 
ICIES 


POLICIES  CONT. 


lOVlUE  officers  the  ROAUMAP  1(1 

ice  Of  WAR.  [He  HAP  HILL  SHOH 
REQUIRE  MASTERY  (JF  COHHUN  CORE  SKILLS 


(5  A  HIN1HUHI 

IE  AND  A  SET  OP  PRACTICAL 

It  "How  the  arhy  Fichis*  and  hoh  the  Arhy 
PILITy 

NS  t  ON  OF  COMSAT 


buNDATION  THE  PRIMARY  AtlMY  SCHOOLS  (E,Q, 
HE  TRhNSITION  PERIOD  DEVELOPMENT 
ISO  BE  USEb  TO  SUPPORT  TRAININO  AND 
ORGANIZATIONS i 

HAHCiAMES)  FOR  UNlTS/CROANUATtONS  WHICH 
0  OR  OFF  DUTY  BY  THE  OFFICER, 

F  WARFIOHTINO  SEMINARS  At  UNITS  AND  IN 
ATTENTION  ON  THE  UNIT/ORQANiZATlON'D 


HAVE  A  PROORAM  OF  WARF  ItlHTINO  SEMINARS 
NCH/FUNCTIONAL  AREA  MISSIOI  S  1R  A  WARTIME 


T ART  COURSES  fU  SUPPORT  ALL  AREAS  OF 

ELIDIBLE  FOR  ASS IdNMENT  TO  POSltlOHJ 
CT  USUAL  AREA  OR,  IF  APPLICABLE,  OKll.l 
[ATE  MILITARY  COURSES  OK  EQUIVALENT 


hi  I  ally  tracked  into  a  branch  or 

E  CIVILIAN  PROFESSION,  WILL  116  AFFORUED 
1 1  ANNUAL  ATTENDANCE  AT  A  CIVILIAN  SOCIETY 
INAL  SfiMlNAR/MERTlIIQ  SUPPORT  IRQ  THU 


'OUT  OFFICERS  WILL  BE  PROFESSIONALLY 
liHI'ARTS, 

:Mt.  WILL  DEVELOP  A  SYSTEM  FuR  OETERMINllIC 
IP.  BRANCH  CHAHOES  FDH  RESERVE  COMPONENT 
musts  AND/OR  COMPETENCY  EYA  IJAt IONS  FOR 


I  A  LUUIISE  OF  INSTRUCTION  OR  PACKAOI.  FUR 
CUUAINT  THEM  WITH  THE  LATEST  BRANCH 


bl  I  I  Lins  WILL  RECEIYE  UHAUL.il  REFRESHER 
Sc T  loll AL  AREA  OH  BRANCH  IHHATERIAl 


.»,#■< . 


........ 


'  V 


-  . . ,  .  A  . 


DEFINITION 


RECOMMENDED  SYSTEM 
EXPERT  -  INTEGRATOR 
POLICIES 


Otncm  MOST  ITR.VC  FOB  EXCELLENCE  IN  WHATEVER  BOSZTION  THEY  AMI 
ASSIGNED,  BRANCH  AND  FUNCTIONAL  AICA  POSITIONS  HAVE  MB  I  MAH  V  HE BMONFI III [TIES 
AND  DUTIES  WITHIN  A  SPECIFICALLY  DEFINED  ASIA.  INTESAATON  PESPONSIIILIIUS 
AND  DUTIES  CMOIS  ONE  ON  HONE  IAANCHE S  DA  FUNCTIONAL  AAE AS  AMD  ALSO  AEOUIAE  THE 
DECISION  MAXIMS  AND  CCNCEPTUAl  SAULS  TO  ACNIEYE  SYNEASISTIC  AESULTS  AFFECTIMO 
MULTIPLE  AAFAS, 


POOS  POL  ICICI  ADOAEISIAO  IAANCM  SUALIFICATIDN  AAE  included  within  Developmeni 
pi  moos  f  o  a  Lieutenant,  Captain,  and  MajorUieuunant  colonel  and  System  wide 
Issues,  Art  and  Science  of  Was.  Iiaoea-Hentoa  and  Waaaioa  Spiaii. 

POOS  POLICIES  ADDAESIINO  DEVELOPMENT  IN  FUNCTIONAL  AAE AS  AAE  INCLUDED  WITHIN 
OtmCPHCNT  PIAIODI  FOA  CAPTAIN  AND  MAJOR /L 1  ( UIENANT  COLONEL  AND  SYSTEM  WIDE 
ISSUE  I  EDUCATION / TRAINING  HtTHODS ,  ICADEA-MENTUA  AND  HARRIOT  SPIRIT, 

POOS  POLICIES  ADOAEISIN9  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ANALYTICAL,  SYN1NITIC,  CONCEPTUAL, 
AND  DECISION  MAXING  SKILLS  REQUIRED  OF.  AN  IHTEGNATOA  ARE  INCLUDED  WITH 

Development  Periods  for  Haioa/Liiutenant  Colonel,  Colonel.  Brigadier  and  Major 
OtNEAAl,  AND  SENIOR  GENERAL  I  AND  SYSTEM  WIDE  ISSUES  SELF 'DEVELOPMENT ,  ART  AND 
ScttNCt  of  War,  Decision  Haking/conceptual  knowl code fgb ills  and  common 
Operational  Language, 


OP  i  80  iua 


Dc  cis l oh “Man  imp 


DISCUSSION 


....IS**  i!JKt.fi505£5SS!  ISIS  P"08UM  °F  developing  gufficunt  nuhsers  of 
or  r  teens  with  the  proper  mix  or  skills  a  no  knowledge  to  he  e  r  Ahhy 
5!SSIS*?E(!.T!i  INSTITUTIONAL  OUVAACTOAS EXIST  WHICH  IMPACT  ON  THE 

Army's  ability  to  oevclop  officers  with  theic  skills.  Frequently  paoilems 

I!!1  JESSt!  8F  JUt  system  needing  information  it  uocs  not  have,  these 

PROBLEMS  ANU  OTHERS  HAVE  NOT  DONE  UNNOTED  OUTSIDE  OF  THE  ARMY.  THE  CHALLENGE 
JO™!.*!!!!!'  ”  *°  DEVELOP  AN  OFFICER  CORPS  THAT  CAN  DEAL  EFFECTIVE  V  WTM  AN 
INCREASINGLY  COMPLEX  ENVIRONMENT  AND  A  VARIETY  OF  TASKS. 

,,...I!!E.!A!!IIC!^^A,,  HI*  0F  •Util  THAT  AN  INDIVIDUAL  OFFICER  WILL  REQUIRE 
VARIES  IV  SPECIALTY.  ASSIGNMENT  AND  THE  OFFICER'S  CAREEN  NEEDS.  FOR  EXAMPLE) 
UNDER  THE  CURRENT  SYSTEM  (AND  THE  CONCEPT  OF  DUAL  SPECIALTIES)  THERE  HAS  SEEN 

m  “E»ATE  °vt*  ‘hatching-up*  the  most  conpaiiiie  nik  of 

•Util’  THERE  ARE  INFORHALLV  tOENUFICO  SGANCHlFUNCTtONAl  AREA  PAIRINGS  WHICH 
JuS  SVCLtS  .  't'TI  AA°  WHICH  ALLOW  OFFICIRS  TO  ACQUIRE  THE  SKILLS 

THkV  NEED.  There  ape  other  "pairings*  WHERE  QUITE  THI  opposite  is  tpiuc  . 

I  JMPOB T ANT  A3  IDENTIFYING  REGUIRID  SKILL8  IS  A  NEED  TO  IDENTIFY 

^yU?.2r„S5Ui„r,?5  5CHNCr  WHICH  MUST  IE  MAINTAINED,  FOB  FIELD  ONXDE 

""‘S'11  J»i»hments  and  UTILIIAIION  DECLINE  SHARPLY, 
RECAUSt  OF  THE  CURRENT  FORCE  SIRUCIURE,  Not  WITHSTANDING  THIS  THERE  ARE 
L?E2U£NTr PFMINDEBS  OF  THE  NEED  TO  MAINTAIN  "BRANCH  QUALIFICATION",  IT  WOULD 
?J£!.!?!S.!!i.'l?SA2LE  TNAt  SUCH  REQUIREMENTS  WOULD  RE  RASED  ON  A  REALISTIC 
tKPECTATION  THAT  A  SEI  OF  SKILLS  WO"LO  SC  USED, 

.5!!!iNi  THE  COURSE  OF  THIS  STUDY  IT  HAS  BECOME  CLEAR  THAI  PRIORITY  SHOULD 
2,T','S  2,Eyt!;2l’!!SN,.ljf  INtCORAtlVE  SKILLS.  REOUIREHENTS  FOR  THCCE 
SKILLS  CHSE  AT  ALL  OPERATING  LEVELS,  WHILE  COMMANDERS  HAVE  AS  THEIR  HOST 

IMPORTANT  TO  *LLHOTF  ICtHS1'1®  1NttGRATORSi-MAUIIRV  OF  THESE  SKILLS  IS  EUUALLT 

...  SijyCIt!  SCOREBSINU  TNI  ISSUE  OF  “EXPERI-INTEBRATOR"  ARE  FOUND  THROUUHOUF 
THE  PDOS  REPORT,  THESE  POLICIES  FALL  UNDER  FOUR  BROAD  READINGS,  THEY  ARE) 

A.  I0INTIFICA1  ION  OF  SKIl',  REOUIREHENTS  BY  JOS, 

B.  ENPHASIJINO  SEOUENriAL  ,  PROGRESSIVE  rEULOPHENT, 

C.  FSUSLISHINU  STANDARDS  LF  PROFICtENCY  THAT  CAN  SE  UNOERSIOOD  UY  ALL, 

o,  Increasing  opporTunitics  f or  deyilopment  of  inteorauve  skills. 


02A...CQL 


OPl  SKBIlH 
SSI 


Silf-.Dlyllopmen.t. 


Connor  language 
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. . .  * 
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RECOMMENDED  SYSTEM 
DECISION  MAKING  AND  ADVANCED  CIVIL  SCHO 


DEFINITION 


Those  ANALYTICAL  AND  CONCIMUAI  SKILLS  NECCSSAFT  TO  ESTABLISH  OCAlS  AND 
OBJECTIVES  IDENTITY  MOSLEMS,  DEVELOP  Al TENNAT1 V! S ,  EVALUATE  ALTERNATIVES, 
CHOOSE  AN  ALTERNATIVE,  IMPLEMENT.  CONTROL,  Al\0  EVALUATE  THE  OECtStON. 


POLICIES 


F91  0 DCSPER  DISTRIBUTE  NON-PROMOTION  RISK  OFFICERS  THROUUHOUT  THE  ARMY  SO  AS 
TO  PROVIDE  BALANCED  CELLS  OP  QUALITY t  (NO  ApMY  ACTIVITY  LULL  BE  ULSIOtlAtEU  TU 
RECEIVE  HIGHER  OFFICER  QUALITY  THAN  ANY  OTHER,) 

00  Eliminate  designated  unit  distribution,  . 

00  ASSIaN  OFFICERS  FROM  CAPTAIN  THROUGH  LIEUTENANT  ClILONIIL  BASEU  UPON 
THEIR  QUALIFICATION, 

oc  Maintain  balance  bt  promotion  potential  across  all  MACOMu  and 
activities, 

F92  OOCSPER  r.ONilRuc  to  empi 
REQIMENTAL  AND  BATTALION  COHl 


jLSIZE. COHES.IOH  AND  STABILITY!  IHPLEHENT  THE 


INITIATIVES, 

F9S  TRADOC  REINFONCt  AND  DEVELOP  OFFICER  OECISlON  SKILLS  AT  ALL  LEVELS  OF  THE 
SCHOOLHOUSE  AND  THE  ONIT/ORQAH IZATlON  THROUGH  PREOUENT  USE  OF  SIMULATIONS, 
EKPERIENT  I  AL  EXERCISES  rND  SHALL  GROUP  MODALITIES, 

F96  ODCSPER  DESIGN  A  PHASED  HAN  THAT  MAY  ASSIST  IN  DEVELOPING  ANU  USING 
PROFESSIONAL  EXECUTIVE  ABILITY  IN  THE  ARMY,  LONG  TERM  COMPONENTS  OF  THIS 
SYSTEM  SHOULD ,  AS  A  MINIMUM,  INCLUDEI 

oo  cusc  --  Assisted  self-assessment  for  professional  development, 

Provide  the  officer  a  profile  of  x'iowledoe,  skills,  values,  temperament 
(IE,,  personal  strenoths  and  nearnesses)  to  assist  in  own  PROFESS'ONAL 
GROWTH , 

00  SSC  --  An  in-depth  assessment  for  professional  development  using 
assessment  instruments  and  simulations  t,  provide  the  officer  an  upuateu 
profile,  A  '•HECK  on  professional  growth  and  eventually  ASSIST  iN 
structuring  a  development  program  for  future  assignments, 
oo  upon  DO  selection  --  Evaluate  and  compile  data  to  build  and  provide 
completed  profiles  (experiential,  duty  performance,  professional 
strengths)  of  the  individual  for  possible  use  in  assignment  and  systematic 
transition  training  prior  to  assignment, 

180  Army  full-time  and  Army  funded  Advanced  Civil  Schooling  (ACS)  programs 
will  bf,  designed  to  meet  Army  requirements  and  goals, 

00  the  scope  of  ACS  WILL  be  ftpaiideu  beyond  FUNCTIONAL  REQUIREMENTS  iu 
ALSO  1NCIUDE  THE  NEED  FOR  OFFICER  BROAD-RASED  XNOWLEIIOE  AND  COGNITIVE 
SKILLS, 

00  REQUIHEHENTS  and  goals  will  »e  DASEI)  on  current  and  future  unit, 

ORGAN  I  CAT |0N  OH  POSITION  NEEDS, 

00  CRITERIA  WILL  RE  ESTABLISHED  FOR  IDENTIFYING  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 
WHICH  MEET  ACS  REQUIREMENTS  AND  GOALS  ANU  ARMY  FULL-TIME  STUDENTS  WILL 
ATTEND  ONLY  those  institutions, 

00  ACS  ORADUATES  WILL  SERVE  A  NORMAL  toUR  IN  A  UNIT,  ORGANIZATION  OR 
POSITION  REQUIRING  INCREASED  PU'UWLEUGE  AND  SKILLS, 

190  Arhy  Aovanc,.  Civil  Schooling  (ACS)  requirements  will  re  based  on  unit, 
ORGAN  I ZAT ION  AND  POSITION  ECHELON,  MISSION  AND  IMPACT  OF  WORK, 

131  I  me  Army  iducauon  Requirements  Uuard  (/.ERII)  wile  identify  requirements 

RASFD  ON  MEASURABLE  CRIIERIA,  CRUERlA  WILL  ADDRESS! 

00  COGNITIVE  AND  KNOWLEDGE  LEVELS  REQUIRED  IN  WORK  PRODUCED  Al  THE 
ECHELON  ANP'OR  MISSION  OP  the  UN  I > ,  ORGANISATION  OR  POSITION, 

00  SIGNIFICANT  IMPACT  OF  WUHa,  ON  THE  NATION,  DOD  OR  AhMY  WITH  REGARD  I) 
UNIT,  ORGANISATION  OR  POSITION  MISSION, 

oo  Degree  levels, 

oo  Future  fields  dr  disci  pi.  inis  o)  study, 


POLICIES 


ill 


.  The  AER3,  COMPOSED  OF  BRANCH,  functional  area  AND  SKILL  PROPONENT,  ARI I 
d  Army  Science  Board  representatives,  will i 


w?th 


IjjJjjTIFY  WHICH, UNITS, 


. . .  .  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  POSITIONS  REQUIRE  OFFICERS 

BY  LEVEL  (MASTERS,  DOCTORATE  OR  TRAINING  WITH  INDUSTRY)  BASED  ON 
ESTABLISHED  CRITERIA, 

00  IDENTIFY  FUTURE  ACS  REQUIREMENTS  BY  F1£L55J)F  STUDY,  OR  PARTICULAR 
ACADEMIC  DISCIPLINES  WITH  ASSISTANCE  FROM  RAMM5,  THE  AhMY  SCIENCE  UOARD 
AND  ARMY  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE, 

oo  Ensure  all  authorizations  within  validated  units,  oroanizatioiis,  and 

SEPARATELY  VALIDATED  POSITIONS  ARI  CORRECTLY  CODED  AHO  OHAUED. 

00  IDENTIFY  THODE  PARTICULAR  POSITIONS  WHICH  REQUIRE  A  SPECIFIC  ACADEMIC 
DISCIPLINE. 

155  Based  on  AERB  approved  results,  MILPPRCEN  will  establish  masters, 

DOCTORATE ,  AND  TRAINING  WITH  INDUSTRY  QUOTAS  FOR  ALL  FULL-TIME  PROGRAMS, 

Chief  of  Chaplains  and  the  judge  Advocate  general  will  establish  quotas  fur 

THEIR  BRANCHES,  FACTORS  THAT  WILL  BE  CONSIDERED  ARE  I 

oo  Branch,  functional  area  and  area  or  concentration  reqiiircmenis  by 

GRADE,  DECREE  LEVEL,  FIELDS  OF  STUDY,  AND  WHERE  REQUIRED,  SPECIFIC 
ACADEMIC  DISCIPLINE, 

00  CURRENT  INVENTORY  BV  BRANCH,  FUNCTIONAL  AREA  AREA  OF  CONCENTRATION, 
GRADE,  DEGREE  LEVEL,  FIELDS  OF  STUDY,  AND  WHERE  REQUIRED,  SPECIFIC 
ACADEMIC  DISCIPLINE, 

oo  future  requirements  ry  branch,  functional  area,  area  of  concentration 

AND  FIELDS  OP, STUDY  USING  IllE  FUTURE  ARMY  REQUIREMENTS  (FAR)  MODEL, 

oo  Manpower  (Transit,  Holding  and  Stddent-thi  account)  and  hudoet, 

15U  ANRUAI  iVCS  FULL-TIME  OUOTAS  WILl  not  exceed  established  THS  limits  and 

BUDGET, 

155  Annually,  MIlPERCEN  will  publish  officer  graduate  education  goals  for 
officers  by  grade,  branches,  functional  areas,  areas  of  concentration,  and 

DEGREE  LEVELS,  THE  CHIEF  OF  CHAPLAINS,  THE  JuDOl!  ADVOCATE  GENERAL  AND  THE 
SURGEON  GENERAL  WILE  PUBI.I5H  GOALS  FOR  THEIR  BRANCHES, 

157  The  DCSPER  will  ESTABLISH  POLICIES  AND.CRITBR1A  FOR  THE  IDENTIFICATION  op 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  WHICH  MEET  ARMY  ACS  REQUIHEHENTS  IN  SUPPORT  OF 
FULl-TIME  STUDY  PROBRkHS ,  THIS  CRITERIA  WILL  INCLUDEI 

oo  6CCREDITAT Ton  recognized  by  the  us  Department  of  Education, 
oo  Defer  specific  fields  of  study  which  meet  Army  requirements  to  incluuei 
Thesis  or  research  project  requirement 

QUAl  TY  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

Military  application  of  courbcs/prmrame 
Electives  which  support  universal  officer  proficiencies 
....  Tuition  costs 

oo  The  number  of  colleqes  and  universities  must  rrovide  sufficient 
diversity, 

158  C5SC  and  AI.MC  Cooperative  Degree  Programs  (COOP)  will  be  emended  to  a 

MAXIMUM  OF  ONE  YEAR  IN  ORDER  to  ALLOW  FOR  ADD  1 1  I  ORAL  COURSEWQRK  AND  THESIS  DH 
PROUECT  COMPLETION, 

159  MILPERCEN,  WITH  PROPONENT  »ND  MACOM  ASSISIAHCE,  WILL  ESTABLISH  FIELDS  OF 
STUDY  WHICH  SUPPORT  BRANCHES,  FUNCTIONAL  AREAS,  AREAS  OF  COHCEN tRA I  ION  AND 
OFFICER  UNIVERSAL  PROFICIENCIES,  FOR  SUCH  FIELDS  or  STUDY,  THEY  WILL  Alsu 
IDENTIFY  SUPPORTING  CORE  COURSES  FOR  OPTIMUM  MILITARY  APPLICATION, 

00  Tills  INFORMATION  WILL  BE  PUBLISH!  D  AND  DISTRIBUTED  AhMY-WIUL. 

00  OFFICERS  PURSUING  GRADUATE  DEGREES  UNDER  AND  ARMY  FuLL-TIHL  PROGRAM 
WILL  STUDY  at  Army  recognized  colleoes  AND  UNIVERSITIES  IN  FIELDS  of  StuUY 
WHICH  SUPPORT  Army  REQUIREMENTS,  tie  INDIVIDUAL’S  BRANCH,  FUNCTIONAL  AREA, 
AREA  OF  CONCENTRATION.  OH  OFFICER  UNIVERSAL  PROFICIENCIES/  AND  INDIVIDUAL 
EDUCAl 10NAL  GOALS , 

00  OFFICERS  PURSUING  GRADUATE  DEGREES  UNDER  (HE  ARMY  lulTION  ASSISTANCE 

Program  nay  attend  for  multiple  graduate  degrees  at  any  level  (masters  or 

DOCTORATE ) .  STUDY  WILL  SUPPORT  ARMY  REQUIREMENTS  AND  INDIVIDUAL 
EDUCATIONAL  GOALS. 

150  TO  SUPPLEMENT  EXISTING  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS,  THE  DCSPER  WILL  INVESTIGATE 
ESTABLISHING  COOPERATIVE  INTERN  WORK-STUDY  PROGRAMS  SIMILAR  TO  THAT  AT  FT 
Leavenworth;  and  Commander  TRADOC  will  establish  policies  and  guidelines  which 
ALLOW  ROTC  CADRE  10  PURSUE  ON-CAMPUS  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES, 

161  MILPERCEN  HILL  SELECT  OFFICERS  FOR  FULL-TIME  ACS  TO  MEET  QUOTAS  USING  THE 
FOLLOWING  CRITERIA! 

00  OFFICER  HAS  COMPLETED  CAPTAIN  LEVEL  BRANCH  QUALIFICATION,  COMPANY 
LEVEL  COMMAND,  AS  REQUIRED,  AND  OAC.  OFFICERS  WHO  WILL  ATTEND  ACS  IN 
SUPPORT  OP  THEIR  BRANCH  MAY,  AS  APPROPRIATE.  ATTEND  OAC  FOLLOWING  CIVIL 
SCHOOL  I  NO , 

00  OFFICER  HAS  A  MANNER  OF  PERFORMANCE  NECESSARY  FOR  IRANS 1 T IDA  TO  FIELD 
GRADE  (REINFORCE) . 

00  OFFICER  CAN  BE  ACCEPTED  AT  AN  ARMY  RECOGNIZED  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY 
IN  THE  REQUIRED  FIELD  OF  STUDY  OR  ACADEMIC  DISCIPLINE, 

•I'WHt'*  1 
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3  SYSTEM 

CED  CIVIL  SCHOOLING  (ACS) 


!ES 


POLICIES  CONT. 


AHF. A  AND  SKILL  PHQPQNf NT  »  ARl. 


iNl)  POSITIONS  REQUIRE  OFFICERS 
1'HAtNlNG  WITH  IHULSTRY)  BASED  OH 

STUDY,  or  particular 
i  flACOMS,  the  Army  Science  Board 

(DATED  UNITS,  ORGANIZATIONS,  AND 
:TL Y  CODED  AND  GRADED. 

OUCH  REQUIRE  A  SPECIFIC  ACADEMIC 


U  WILL  establish  masters, 

.  FOK  ALL  FULL-TIME  PHUUHAMS , 
t.EH At.  WILL  ESTABLISH  QUOTAS  FUN 
■t'.HLD  ARE  I 

CONCENTRATION  REQUIREMENTS  BY 
ID  WIU.ttL  KEOil  1HEP  ,  SPECIFIC 

INAL  ARU  AHtA  OK  CUHCENTNAT  1  Dll, 

ID  WHERE  REQUIRED,  SPECIFIC 

1  ON AL  AREA,  AREA  OF  CONCENTRATION 
IY  REQUIREMENTS  (FAR)  MODEL. 

■NT-THS  ACCOUNT)  AND  BUDGET, 

ICEEU  ESTABLISHED  tHS  LIMITS  AND 

•R  GRADUATE  ELJCATlON  GOALS  FUR 
AS,  AREAS  OF  CONCENTRATION,  AND 
Judge  Advocate  General  and  the 
<  BRANCHES, 

.CRITERIA  for  THE  IDENTIFICATION  OF 
r5  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SUPPOHT  OF 
[l  INCLUDE  I 

Department  or  Iducatjon. 

h  meet  Army  requirements  to  include: 

(IUIREHDNT 

5/ PROGRAMS 

SAl  officer  proficiencies 

IL5  MUSI  PHOVIOE  SUFFICIENT 


AMS  (LUOI*)  WILl  UE  I  XT  ENDED  To  A 
1)1)1  T  iGNAl,  COURSE  WORK  ANU  THE  S  IS  UR 


iSTANut,  WILL  ESTABLISH  FIELDS  OF 
AS.  AREAS  OF  CONCENTRATION  AND 

if. ids  or  study,  they  wiu  also 

H  MILITARY  APPLICATION, 

MNL'  OISTRlBUTED  AKUY-WlUt. 

Wife  R  AND  ARMY  FULL-  T  PROGRAM 
Ul)  UHIVHSIMES  IN  FIELDS  'F  St'iQY 
JIyIDUAl'S  b RANCH  •  FUNCTIONAL  area, 
(Ul.  PROFKlLNUES.*  AND  INDIVIDUAL 

jNDER  I  he  Army  Toll i on  AstisMnci 
DtiiHtFS  AT  ANY  LLVEL  (MASTERS  OH 
lUlHI  MLNTS  AND  INDIVIDUAL 


Khs,  the  DCSPLH  HILL  investigate 
HOGRAMS  SIMILAR  TO  THAT  AT  fl 

•lUM  policies  and  guidelines  which 

ONAl  OPPORTUNITIES. 

-TIME  ACS  to  MStt  quotas  USING  Trifc 

BRANCH  UUALII  'CATION.  COMPANY 
MCENV,  WHO  WILL  AT  It  Nil  ACS  IN 
ML.  ATTEND  QAC  I’OLLOWlNG  lIVIl 

NECESSARY  FUR  IKANtMKh  IQ  Finn 

luCQGNlZEU  (.QlLfcCil  mHU  UNIVERSITY 
1C  DISCIPLINE. 


OFFICER  WILL  BE  AVAILABLE  TO. SERVE  A  NORMAL 


30  UPON  GRADUATION.  . . . . . .  „„„„  _  „u,n„t 

^*UiA]lON  JOUR  WITHOUT  DETRIMENT  TO  Hit  CAREER  PROGRESSION  (REINFORCE). 
00  OFFICLR  CAN  COMPLETE  THE  OEQREE  REQUIREMENTS  WITHIN  13  MONTHS!  OR  TWO 

Xfrt!!?rfS!.s!l?m ,  Select>on  mill  be  weighted  to  those  who  can  complete 
DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  LESS  T1H£  (RE* I NFORCE ) , 

0°  OFFICER  (GHEES  IN  WRITING  TO  A  SERVICE  OBLIGATION  THREE  TIMES  THE 
SCHOOLING  PEUOD,  COMPUTED  IN  DAYS,  TO  A  MAXIMUM  CF  SIX  YEARS  (RE*  INFORCE  > , 

oo  Officer  may  attend  for  doctorate,  masters  oh  TW1  level  education 

REGAROI.ESS  OF  SOURCE  OF  FUNDING  FOR  LOWER  DLOREE  LEVELS  (PUBLICIZE  AND 
RE-1NF0RCR), 

00  [HE  IDEAL  WINDOW  OF  ATTENDANCE  FOR  MASTERS  LEVEL  EDUCATION  WILL  BE 
CAPTAINS  BETWCEN  7-9  YEAR5  AFCSj  TIMING  For*  DOCTORAL  ATTENDANCE  HILL  BE 
ESTABLISHED  BASED  ON  FORCE  STRUCTURE  REQUIREMENTS. 

!SSrT?£El!!:t5rt.,E^cE^e?.»2R  ™LL“TIME  ACS  WILL  ATTEND  AN  APPROPRIATE  MILITARY 
FUNCTIONAL  COURSE  IN  SUPPLRT  OF  THE  DESIGNATED  AREA  OF  CONCENTRATION  ON 

FMcDieure  t2EJufRiSJiT0  ACS  IF  T,,E  Jh>lCER  UCKS  SUFFICIfSi  KNOWLEDGE  OR 

tXPtMitNCc  1  N  THt  AREA. 

Id!  OrF ICERS  WHO  ATT  EMU  ACS  UNUER  ANY  ARMY  FULL-TIME  PROGRAM  WILL  SIRVt  A 
UTILIZATION  TOUR  IN  A  VALIDATED  UNIT,  ORGANIZAT I  Oil  UF  POSITION  IHHEOIaTELY 
FOL. OWING  SCHOOL  I  NCI  OR  POLLCR-ON  MILITARY  SCHOOL  tNQ  .  INITIAL  UTILIZATION  \Y 
MlldEWE.!?  1M£  H50NY  OPERATIONAL  TOUR  OR  CURTAILtO  BY  COMMANDER, 

MlLPERCF.N  BASED  ON  ARMY  AND  INDIVIDUAL  NEEDS, 

IBR  OFFICERS  WHO  OBTAIN  ACS  THROUGH  OFF-DUTY  STUDY  OH  PRIOR  TO  COMMISSIONING 
sHOUlO  BE  UTILIZED  TO  THE  MAXIMUM  EXTENT  POSSIBLE  TO  SAT'SFY  VALIDATED* 
REQUIREMENTS  (REINFORCE), 

ISS  Officers  must  be  assigned  wiihin  the  Officer  Classification  System; 

SLIIY"!  0,1  s^cific  academic,  discipline  needs  of  the  unit, 

OR  (IAN  I  ZAT ION  OR  POSITION  MUST  ALSO  BC  CONSIDERED  (REINFORCE). 

[55  Commanders  and  directors  of  acrii  valioateo  units  and  urbanizations  have 

THt  AUTHORITY  to  ASSIGN  THEIR  OFFICERS  WITH  ACS  (REGARDLESS  OF  SOURCE)  TO  ANY 
POSITION  T()  Mtl  T  THE  command's  MISSION. 

*51.  MIU’l.HCcN  WILL  ESTABLISH  PROCEDURES  to  ENSURE  THAT  0"  I  CERE  WITH  ACS  ARE 
ASSIGNED  TO  validated  UNITS,  ORGANIZATIONS  La  POSITIONS  AT  APPROPRIATE  TIMES 
THROUGHOUT  'HE  INDIVIDUAL'S  CAREER  (REINFORCE). 

Kill  WHEN  VALIDATED  REQUIREMENTS  EXLtEO  INVENTORY ,  THE  OCSPEK  WILL  ESTABLISH  A 
>M','UiuTioii  plan, 

IDS  MIlPCRCEU  Is  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  ESTABLISHING  PROCEDURES  TO  ENSURE  THAT 
ASSIGNMENT  AND  UTILIZATION  POLICIES  ARE  FOLLOWED  (REINFORCE). 
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RECOMMENDED  SYSTEM 
COMMON  SHARED  OPERATIONAL  LANGI 


DEFINITION 


POLICIES 


0  COMMON  LANGUAGE  18  DEFINED  At  DOCTMNAl  TEAMS  ( JCS  PUl  1,  ARMY  DICTIONARY, 
FM’J.  ETC,)  AHO  PROCESSES  SUCH  AS  THE  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  SITUATION.  OPERATIONS 
PLANS  AND  ORDER  FORMAT ,  AND  RADIO  TELEPHONE  PROCEDURES,  ETC,,  WHICH  PROVIDE  A 
CLEAR  AND  RAPID  TRANSMISSION  OF  THE  COMMANDER'S  INTENT  AND  FACILITATES 
THOROUIH  UNDERSTANDING  OF  ACTION  AND  ORDERS  S Y  ALL  CONCERNED. 

0  IT  IS  A  TOOL  OF  THE  PROFESSION,  BY  WHICH  A  COMMANDER,  LI AOEk/MENTOR 
EXPRESSES  HIS  INTENT  OR  NEED!  IN  ACTION  ORIENTED  TERMS  TO  CONDUCT  THE  ART  AND 
rCZCNCE  OF  WAR.  IN  DOING  SO  HE  RELIES  ON  A  IROaD  SA St  OF  PROFICIENCIES. 
KNOWLEDGE  AND  EXPERTISE.  THE  ULTIMATE  COAL  IS  TO  ALLOW  THE  COMMANDER  TO 
EXPRESS  HIS  INTENT  IN  CLEAR  TERMS  TO  ACHIEVE  VICTORY  IN  BATTLE . 


I9C  Doctrine,  standardized  terms  and  francs  or  reference  to  support  a  common 

f^AO&C  Cf>UUa0NH  LAN0UAQE  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  BE  DEVELOPED  AND  REFINED  BY 

on  Emphasize  the  development  or  common  frames  of  reference  and  shared 

OPERATIONAL  LAMOUADE  AT  EACH  LEVEL  THROUGHOUT  FORMAL  DEVELOPMENT  SYSTEMS , 

oo  Emphasize  common  understanding  and  use  of  estimates  of  the  situation. 

OPERATIONAL  PUNS  ANO  ORDERS,  AND  ACT  ION -OR  S  ENT  C  D  OPERATIONAL  TERMS  AND 
GRAPHICS  THAT  F  NAB  L  t  THE  COMMANDER  TO  CLEARLY  AND  QUICKLY  EXPRESS  HIS  INTENT. 

oo  Common  soared  operational  language  will  be  integrated  with  the  Joint 

OPERATION  PUNNING  ANO  EXECUTION  SYSTEM  TO  FACILITATE  JOINT  OPERATIONS, 

oo  Proficiency  testing  in  the  art  and  science  of  war  will  sc  done  in 

TSRHS  OF  THE  COMMON  SHARED  OPERATIONAL  LANGUAGE, 

191  New  tools  will  be  developed  to  exploit  the  usr  of  latest  technology  in 

AUTOMATED  SYSTEMS  TO  ENHANCE  COMMUNICATIONS  AND  OE CIllONMAKINQ  IN  TERMS  OF  A 
COMMON  SHARED  OPERATIONAL  LANGUAGE. 


DISCUSSION 


°r  THE  COMMON  SHARED  OPERATIONAL  LANGUAGE  PROQRAM  ARE  TO  ALLOW 
co{)JJanderj  to  ESTABLISH  THE  MISSION  context  and  a  frame  OF  REFERENCE  AND  *iO 
COMMUNICATE  THEIR  INTENT  in  CLEAR  CONCISE  TERNS  TO  ALL  CONCERNED  SO  THAT 
iiJVnV*  W,Ll'  *N0W  AND  UNDERSTAND  THE  CONCEPT  OF 

T E  *0Dr  “rV.THE/xC « tLScT XOnT “ °  'm"m'  ««"««  ^ACTJV.U  IN 

rut  HA, OK  THRUSTS  TO  ACCOMPLISH  THIS  AIH  ARC , 

0  COOKOINAT,  DOCTRINE /TEKMS/FRAHEI  OF  RSFIRENUC  AMONS  SERVICE  KNOOll. 


o  Emphasize  .ask  coucation  saius  competency  tc  achieve  a 

TCUNOATIOR  FOR  EFFECTIVE  COMHUHICATION ,  "l  R 

0  ENSURE  C0N8I STEMCV  WITH  JOINT  ANO  COMRINEO  OPERATIONAL  LAN0UA.E. 


FINN 
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RECOMMENDED  SYSTEM 
SELF  DEVELOPMENT 


DEFINITION 


POLICIES 


TH'  PROCESS  BY  WHICH  EACH  INDIVIDUAL  OrPICtit  ACCEPTS  PRIMARY  PROP E SSIDNAL 
Ct VEIOPHE  NT  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  PRCORC  SSI  VC  L  Y  GROW  IN  H J  NO .  BODY  AND  SPIRIT  TO 
ET  HIS/HER  INDIVIDUAL  POTENTIAL. 


DISCUSSION 


A-4S 


V 


0  DEVELOP  AND  IMPLEMENT  A  PROGRAM  TO  SUPPORT  PROFESSIONAL  SELF-OSVKLOPHENT 
THROUGHOUT  EACH  OFFICER'S  CAREER,  (DDCSPER,  1QFY86) 

0  EMPHASIZE  THE  ROLE  OF  COMHANDERS  AND  SUPERVISORS  AT  ALL  IEVELS  IN 
jjj^ORTINC  INDIVIDUAL  SELF-DEVELOPMENT  IN  UNITS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS,  (ODCSPtR 


&L&PW  uBlY SHEJio?Ksi?6N AL  DEVELOPMENT  PUBLICATION(S)  WHICH  DESCRIBE  THE 
FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  AND  POLICIES  AND  OUTLINE  THE  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE 
loFYaj  -  ^ °ER  AN°  ™E  SYSTEH  F°R  PR0EESSI0NAL  DEVELOPMENT,  (ODCSPER 

a  Develop  and  publish  a  professional  development  roadhap  <PD  roadmap)  which 
JjjTLjJIE^g^ESCRIBFS  THE  OFFICER  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  SYSTEM,  (ODC3PER 

o  Determine  which  professional  publicw  n  addition  to  thf  professional 

38&?NIoKifl8'MlL  “E  F0RWA'  ' CH  0FF1CER  AT  N0  C0ST  T0  THE 

O  DEVELOP  AND  PUBLISH  A  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PERIODICAL  (“THE  ARMY 

Officer")  which  will  re  mailed  to  each  individual  officer,  This  will  include 

SECTIONS  WHICH  APPLY  TO  THE  BRANCH  AND  FUNCTIONAL  AREA  OF  BACH  OFFICER  IN 
ADDITION  to  NEWS  AND  POLICIES  WHICH  APPLY  TO  ALL  OFFICERS  (E.G.,  POLICY 
CORF')5'  ?ODCSPEr1qF$88)Z,3NES  °F  t0,IS1DERAT10N'  CHANGES  IN  THE  "COHHOH 
0  DEVELOP  AND  PUBLISH  A  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  NOTEBOOK  (PD  NOTEBOOK)  FOR 
h?nihumi*C(T^OCERQFY^)S  Nt)TEBIm  *1U  INCLUUE  THE  BLOWING  SECTIONS  AS  A 
1,  Index  for  use  by  each  officer  which  will  reference  professional 

DEVELOPMENT  ROADMAP,  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PERIODICAL  AND  ANY  oTHLR 
PUBLICATIONS,  REFERENCES  OR  POLICIES  THE  OFFICER  RCOUIRES  TO  ASSIST  IN 
"IS  PERSONAL  MANAGEMENT  AND  ASSESSMENT  OF  Ills  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 
A  SECTION  FOR  SELF-ASSESSMENT, 

A  SECTION  FOR  SELF-CERTIFICATION  OF  MQS  TASKS, 

A  Section  for  comhents  by  raters  and  mentors, 

UAHY  QUALIFICATION  STANDARDS  ifa  STSTEHI 


J93 


Li 


2„cIRAD0£  COMPLETE  REVIEW  OF  OFFICER  AND  ENLISTED  TRAINING  PUBLICATIONS  (E.G., 
MOS  and  Sold  ers  manual  of  Common  Tasks)  and  standardize  format,  task 
NUMBER l NO  SYSTEM  AND  CONTENT,  URAOOC  20FY8B-i0FY§0> 

»  IgADOC  COMPLETE  REVIEW  OF  OFFICER  AND  ENLISTED  INSTITUTIONAL  TRAINING  AND 
ESTABLlSH.PRJCEDUHE^Tg  INSURE  COHhON  SKILLS  ANO  TASKS  ARE  TAUGHT  IN  A  UNIFORM 


MANNER,  (TRADOC 


^upJ.St^A-iLCONUUNCTION  WITH  THE  REVIEW  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MQS  rOMHON  TASKS 

i!S§!iE,|o^iNSfio%NOFic?ENc  is  It  cSmm88sC§^hSSiIl1e.!.: 


O.  VENT,C*^L|NN«|:B|rV^MBfiC¥1PSS&E?ri0ggU^''fk^ 


SAPT»]k,!IY  WITH  wc  AND  0BC  Common  Core  development),  ctraduc  2QFY86) 

- 0P  A  STANDARDIZED  CERTIFICATION  PROCESS  FOR  EACH  MQS  LEVEL. 


2I!N0ARD  “L0Clt  0K  instruction  and  supporting 
0RGA5izAfl^Sp*‘(,fMElQ/Y585!S,eM  F°R  “S£  1R  ™6  SERV|,;E  5CHOt)LS'  UH1TS  A"“ 

?U.£^?5M5<rl^^c"W/?fc"^YS8lJSTEH  F°R  USE  ,R  AU  FR0FES510"AL 

|  Silg 

?QFyS85EE°  U  ,H  RE  ,E5t|NC’FIELOINO  and  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  MQS  III.  (TRADOC 


10rV92)LOF’  1,05  1-011  F1ELtl  °"ADES  EMas  lv  FOR  W'S  and  MQS  V  FOR  OS'S),  (TRADOC 
MOBIL  I ZAT  ION°OUTYIPOS  mOUS01,  MBiloTMl  °N  FURC,,0“AE  "E0UIRtHENTS  OF 
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MENDED  SYSTEM 
r  DEVELOPMENT 

POLICIES 


POLICIES  CONT. 


*  PROGRAM  ^SUPPORT,  PROFESSIONAL  SELF-DEVELOPMENT 
S  CAREER,  (ODCSPER,  1QFY86) 

FOMMANOERS  AND  SUPERVISORS  AT  ALL  LEVELS  III 
IF-OEVFLOPMENT  IN  UNITS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS,  (ODCSPER 


IPHLNT 

TstTONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PUBLICATION(S)  WHICH  OESCR1BE  THE 
<ND  POLICIES  AND  OUTLINE  THE  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE 
TIE  SYSTEM  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT,  (ODCSPER 

i  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  ROADMAP  (PD  ROAUHAP)  WHICH 

tie  Officer  Professional  Development  System,  (ODCSPER 

ISSIONAL  PUBLICATIONS,  IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  PROFESSIONAL 
RILL  BE  FORWARDED  TO  EACH  OFFICER  AT  HO  COST  TO  THE 

17) 

l  PROFESSIONAL  OEVEL'.  ENT  PERIODICAL  ("THE  ARMY 
NAILED  TO  EACH  INDIVIDUAL  OFFICER,  THIS  WILL  INCLUDE 
THE  BRANCH  AND  FUNCTIONAL  AREA  OF  EACH  OFFICER  IN 
ICIE3  WHICH  APPLY  TO  ALL  OFFICERS  (6 ,0, .POLICY 
l  /.ONES  OF  CONSIDERATION,  CHANOES  IN  THE  "CoMMOH 

\  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  NOTEBOOK  (PO  NOTEBOOK)  FOR 
IjS  NOtEBOOK  WILL  INCLUDE  THE  FOLLOWING  SECTIONS  AS  A 

K  EACH  OFFICER  WHICH  WILL  REFERENCE  PROFESSIONAL 
PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PERIODICAL  AND  ANY  OTHER 
IENCE5  DR  POLICIES  THE  OFFICER  REQUIRES  TO  ASSIST  IN 
HINT  AND  ASSESSMENT  OF  HIS  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  PHOURAH 
HI.F -ASSESSMENT  . 

ILLF-CEHT IF ICAT ION  OF  MOS  TASKS. 
lOMMENTS  UY  RATERS  AND  MENTORS, 

'ION  STAIIDARlS  (MOS)  SVSTEHI 

Iw  UF  OFFICER  AND  ENLISTED  TRAlll'.NO  PUBLICATIONS  (E.O., 
P0KMM'  us‘ 

iw  at"  OFFICER  AND  ENLISTED  INSTITUTIONAL  TRAINING  AMU 
INSURE  COMMON  SKILLS  AND  TASKS  ARE  TAUOHT  IN  A  UNIFORM 


.mim.™  ^vDEp^s?Hirc«5csrsKVLi”' 
^t:¥S^^i'«c^lpS3EEfi!0^HgSv^§KpSESETvELLE^hEWN^^ 

‘“DEVELOPMENTS.  (TRADOC  2QFY86) 


.  BETWEEN  HUS  1|  AND  III  COMMON  TASKS  DEVELOPMENT  AHU 

!C  Common  Core  developments.  (TRADOC  2QFY86) 

■HLHZtO  CERTIFICATION  PROCESS  FOR  EACH  MOS  LEVEL, 

ITANOARD  block  OF  INSTRUCTION  and  supportino 
ipS^SJSTEM  FOR  USE  IN  THE  SERVICE  SCHOOLS,  UNITS  AND 

NINO,  Has  SYSTEM  FOR  USE  IN  ALL  PROFESSIONAL 
YB j -HUFY8G ) 

NHL  E  ME  NT  A  T I  ON  OF  MOS  1,  (TRADOC  H0FY8G) 
^/IMPLEMENTATION  OF  MOS  II,  (TRADOC  WYBO) 
I0/F1ELDINQ  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  MOS  III,  (TRADOC 

HADES  CMOS  IV  FOR  OB'S  AND  MOS  V  FOR  05 1 s ) .  (TRADOC 
SEL  ®OCRlaMI!sI  °N  FUNCT10H*L  REQUIREMENTO  OF 
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RECOMMENDED  SYSTEM 
MENTOR 


DEFINITION 


POLICIES 


a'liaoer  involved  in  developing  (educating*  socializing,  and  training)  an 

INDIVIDUAL  IV  AGING  A  ROLE  MODEL*  A  TEACHER*  A  COACH.  AN  ADVISOR.  AND  A  GUIDE* 


DISCUSSION 


A-47 


081  Include  provisions  on  OEfts  (including  'academic  efficiency  reports* 

(Ms)  FOR  MANDATORY  COMMENTS  ON  PIRPORHANCE  AS  A  MENTOR  AND  ON  POTENTIAL  POR 
“SCHOOL  INSTRUCTOR." 

082  Ado  instructions  to  promotion  ioards  that  stress  performance  as  mentors. 

FACULTY  MENTORS.  AND/OR  INSTRUCTORS. 

083  Insure  that  school  instruction  at  each  level  provides  progressive 

TRAINING  IN  ICING  A  MENTOR. 

08L  COMMIT  TO  A  LONG-TERM  'SCHOOLHOUIE*  STRATEGY  WHICH! 

o  Establishes  thi  position  of  faculty  mentors  (teacher,  coach,  role 

MODEL,  SMALL  STUDENT  GROUP  LEADERS.  DOCTRINE  WRITER.  COURSE  DEVELOPER) , 

o  Modifies  staffing  guides  to  accommodate  the  iroadened  role  of  the 

FACULTY  MENTOR. 

0  DEVELOPS  A  PILOl  PLAN  WHICH  GRADUALLY  TRANSITIONS  CURRENT  OAC  FACULTY 
FROM  MODEL  SASED  ON  CURRENT  INSTRUCTOR  STAPFINO  STANDARDS  TO  ONE  WITH 
FULL-T1MI  FACULTY  MENTORS  (WHICH  TEACH  ONLY  ONE  SMALL  STUDENT  GROUP  AT  AHV 
TIME)  IN  ADDITION  TO  DOCTRINE  WRITING  AND  COURSE  DEVELOPMENT 
. . — .  PRIOR  JO  WIDESPREAD  APPLICATION,  THOROUOHLY  TEST 


REIPONStSILITIIS 
EFFECTIVENESS  OP  PILOT 


WITH  REVISED  FACULTY  ROLE. 


ALLOCATION  OF  OFFICERS  TO  SERVICE  SCHOOLS  INSURING  APPROPRIATE 
SENIORITY  FOR  A  “MENTORING  FACULTY. 

00  TRADOC  COMMANDER  REVIEWS  SERVICE  SCHOOL  AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR 
INFER IINCE  LEVEL  AND  REPORTS  TO  CSA  ON  RECOMMENDED  UPGRADES. 

00  SEEK  CON OR  ESI I ON AL  APPROVAL  FDR  INCREASED  AUTHORIZATION. 

085  Define  the  faculty  mentor's  role  as  teachir/cdach/role  moosl/ 
GUIDE/DOCTRINE  WRITER  AND  COURSE  DEVELOPER. 

086  Allow  the  TRADOC  Commander  and  Commander,  Awe  to  create  a  very  limited 

NUMBER  (NOTIONALLY  25)  0E  EXTENDED  TOUR  SENIOR  FACULTY  MENTOR.  POSITIONS  AT 
SERVICE  SCHOOLS). 

087  Insure  that  schools  provide  technical/expert  assistance  in  their 

SPECIALTY  AREAS  TO  UNITS  WORLDWIDE, 

088  INSURE  INSTRUCTION/DISCUSSION  OP  ARMY  VALUES  IS  INTEORATED  WITH  MENTORING 
IN  THE  SCHOOLHOUIE. 

Off!  Require  proper  use  op  ce R  Support  Form  as  the  beoinning  point  of  officer 
COACHINO. 

080  INS  UR  E  THAT  AU  OFFICERS  POSSESS  THE  FOLLOWING  MINIMUM  SKILLS  AND 
KNOWLEDGE  I 

00  CADETS  OR  OFFICER  CANDIDATES  UNDERSTAND  AND  CAN  APPLY  FASIC 
COMMUNICATION  AMD  TEAM  IUILDINO  SKILLS. 

go  Basic  military,  team  iiuldino,  and  communications  skills  <ppropriate 

TO  HIS  OR  HER  IRANCH  PRIOR  rO  ENTERING  DEVELOPMENT  PERIOD  CAPTAIN. 

FOCUSED  ON  THEM  I  SB  I  ON  PM  j  OR  TO  iNf  tM  I  NO  t?  VELOPHENT  E  ?ER  1 0DK£  APtl1?  n7 

ID  MISSION  FOCUS  AT  COMPAN. 
PRIOR  TO  ENTERINO  DEVELOPMENT 


oo  Able  ro  hold  shall  units  or  organizations  together  and  keep  them 
. . . --  . . (development  Pe - * - 

oo  wit  to  maintain  aw.  OMMuaryijj  yip  himimi  wait  at.company 


iu 

LEVEL  ’^J^j^OPOANIZATJONS^IAgtg 


Period  The  major  and  Lieutenant  Colonel. 
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/IENDED  SYSTEM 
rtENTOR 
»OLICIES 


(S  (INCLUDING  * ACADEMIC  EFFICIENCY  REFORTS* 

ON  PERFORMANCE  AS  A  MENTOR  AND  ON  POTENTIAL  POR 


OTION  BOARDS  THAT  STRESS  PERFORMANCE  AS  MENTORS. 
JCTORS. 


UCTION  AT  EACH  LEVEL  PROVIDES  PROORESSIVE 


CHOOIHOUSE*  STRATEGY  WHICH! 

ON  OF  FACULTY  MENTORS  (TEACHER.  COACH,  ROLE 
P  LEADERS,  DOCTRINE  WRITER.  COURSE  DEVELOPER). 

ES  TO  ACCOMMODATE  THE  BROADENED  ROLE  OF  THE 

WHICH  GRADUALLY  TRANSITIONS  CURRENT  OAC  FACULTY 
NT  INSTRUCTOR  STAFPINO  STANDARDS  TO  ONE  WITH 
(WHICH  TEACH  ONLY  ONE  SMALL  STUDENT  OROUP  AT  ANY 
NINE  WRITING  AND  COURSE  DEVELOPMENT 
TO  WIDESPREAD  APPLICATION,  THOROUGHLY  TEST 
(,  WITH  REVISED  FACULTY  ROLE. 

EFICERS^TO  SERVICE  SCHOOLS  INSURING  APPROPRIATE 

REVIEWS  SERVICE  SCHOOL  AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR 
REPORTS  TO  CSA  ON  RECOMMENDID  UPGRADES, 

At-  APPROVAL  FOR  INCREASED  AUTHORIZATION. 

in's  ROLE  AS  TEACHER/COACH/ROLE  MODEL/ 
jttSE  DEVELOPER. 

ER  AND  COMHANDER,  AWC  TO  CREATE  A  VERY  LIMITED 
ENDED  TOUR  SENIOR  FACULTY  MENTOR. POSITIONS  AT 

IDE  TECHNICAL/EXPERT  ASSISTANCE  IN  THEIR 
DWI06. 

ss ion  of  Army  values  is  integrated  with  mintorino 
R  Support  Form  as  the  beginning  point  of  officer 

POSSESS  THE  FOLLOWING  MINIMUM  SKILLS  AND 


iDI DATES  UNDERSTAND  AND  CAN  APPLY  BASIC 
ILDING  SKILLS. 

BUILDING.  AND  COMMUNICATIONS  SKILLS  APPROPRIATE 
|R  TO  ENTERINO  DEVELOPMENT  PERIOD  CAPTAIN. 


ITS  OR  ORGANIZATIONS  TOGETHER  AND  KEEP  THEM 
I  DR  TO  ENTERING  DEVELOPMENT  PERIOD  CAPTAIN. 

R,  ORGANIZATION.  AND  MISSION  FOCUS  AT  COMPANY 
5  HEADED  BY  O-j'S)  PRIOR  TO  ENTERINO  DEVELOPMENT 

Itenant  Colonel. 
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RECOMMENDED  SYSTEM 
COMMON  CORE 

_ POLICIES _ 

0  DlVElOPlDEFINE  CONTENTS  Or  COMMON  CORE  lDEHTIFTlNP  THOSE  ATTRIBUTES* 

SKILLS,  R MOSEL E 00 E  AND  AROIICIENCIIS  WHICH  PROVIDE  FOR  WHAT  AN  OFFICER  MUST  BE, 
SHOULD  KNOW  AHO  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO  DO  ACROSS  ALL  DCVELOPHENT  LEVELS  ( TRADOC , 


oo  Design  Cohhon  Core  so  that  it  incorporates  the  Funoamintal  Principles 
of  Officer  Professional  development,  Components  of  the  Common  Core  hill 

INCLUDE  AS  A  MINIMUMl 


-Professional  Values 
-Leadership/Mentorind 
-Broad  general  Knonledoe 

(TRADOC.  N0FY90I 


-WARRIOR  SPERIt 

■•art  ano  Science  oe  war  , 
-Acteon  Oriented  thought  Process 


oo  Determine  which  uements  oi  the  Commoh  Core  will  be  pare  of  ihe 
common  Core  Curriculum  in  the  schooehouse  ano  which  will  ie  paht  of  the 
SELF-DEVELOPMENT  PRODRAM  (TRADOC,  10FY89). 

oo  determine  which  elements  or  the  Common  Core  should  be  incorporated 

INTO  THE  INOIVEDUAL  ASSESSMENT  PROORAM  (TRADOC,  10FYB9). 

0  INCORPORATE  COMMON  CORF  CU«(lCVkll!l  tN.iLL^lCVCL S  OF  SCHOOLINO  FROM 
PRI-COMHISStONINO  TNROIIOH  SSC  (TRAuOC,  WY90). 

1)0  DERTONATI  A  RIIPONSIBLE  STAFF  AOENCY  TO  COORDINATE  THE  IMPLEMENTATION 
of  the  Common  Core  into  the  school  btbtem  ( TRADOC ,  1QFY87), 

00  TASK  RESPONSIBLE  AOENCY  TO  MONITOR  COHMON  CORE  POI'S  THROUGHOUT 

f£SSSiiH^,'5l8.r8^,l!Sl3*0g5i88IJ5l>,iigM?RS888?E?5F-?8^fH,,lsslOH,NO 

00  DETERMINE  BIST  MITHOO  or  PRESINTIND  THE  COMMON  CORE' -MODULAR, 
IHTEORATEO  OR  COMBINATION  OT  NOTH--AND  ENSURE  THAI  IHE  COMHON  CORE  IS 
PRISENHO^Nir^^^lOR^JCH^OURSE  LEVI  ANO  IS  COORDINATED  BETWEEN 

on  task  responsible  aoiNct  to  monitor  relationship  of  suhodlhousl  and 
f velopmint  comnon  core  rtouintninis  to  ensure  com ihuitv  itnauuc, 

00  TASK  RESPONSIBLE  AOINCT  10  DEVELOP  AND  PUBLISH  HETHOD  BT  WHICH  A 
CopHON^COR^COMPONENT  CAN  HE  ADDED  OR  DCLEtED  FROM  THl  COMMON  CORE 

50  INCORPORATE  COMMON  CORE  CONCEPT  IN  A  PROFESSIONAL  DeVILOPHLN!  HoADNAP 
tS  PROVIDE  I  BUIDI  "or  WHAT  AN  OFTTCER  MUSI  RE  SHOULD  KNOW  ANO  SHOULD  BE 
abu  fo  oo  (TRADOC,  lomni. 


t  <•' 


RECOMMENDED  SYSTEM 
PDOS  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  METH 


DISCUSSION 


POLICIES 


Foelowino  iach  policy  numser  it  pound  a 
thi  policy.  The  cooii  are i 


CODE  WHICH  REFERS  TO  THE  PURPOSE  Or 


S  -  Policy  IHTENOCD  TO  SUPPORT  AN  EDUCATION  AND  TRAININO  HEED, 

AN  AREA  REOU1RINO  ADDED  EHPHASII. 

I  -  Policy  INTENDED  TO  SUPPORT  INSTITUTIONALIZATION  Of  POOS  CC6I 
(ANO  OTHER  MAJOR  THRUSTS). 

0  -  BASE  policy  I  ONE  WHICH  IS  ESSENTIAL  FOR  SUPPORTING  THE  NEED 
ANO /OR  IMPLEMENTATION. 

SP  -  SUPPORTING  POL IOT I  ONE  WHICH  IUPPOATS  A  BASE  Policy  AND 

REFLECTS  ONLY  ONE  OF  MANY  WATS  THAT  THE  MAYOR  THRUSTS  COULD 
IE  SUPPORTED. 


PDOS  EDUCATION  AND  TRAININO  METHODS 
(WITH  EMPHASIS  UN  ELECTRONIC  TECHNOLOGIES) 
POLICIES 


Direct 


_  TRADOC  TO  ACCELERATE  THE  INTRODUCTION  AND  USE  OF  COMPUTER- 

IMMUNISATION  BASIC  INSTRUCTION  (CCBI)  TICHNOLOOlES,  AS  INDICATED  FOR 

-ViioPHiNT  Periods  i-o.  into  military  schools,  initially,  thin  into 

UNIT* /OROANI2AT ION!  AND  ULTIMATELY  FOR  USE  IV  INDIVIDUAL  0FFICIR3.  THE  AIM  IS 
TO  UIC  THESE  TECHNOLOGIES  IN  THI  SCHOOL  SETTING  FIRST  IN  ORDER  TO  I 

(A)  CAPITAL  HE  ON  THE  EDUCATIONAL  ADVAHTAQE8  OF  EMER01N9  TECHNOLOOtt I . 

(I)  MAKS  OFFICERS  COMFORTABLE  WITH  ROUTINE  USE  OF  ELECTRONIC  TICHMOLOOIIS. 

(c)  Develop  officer  decision  making  skills  which  carry  over  into 

OPERATIONAL  APPLICATIONS. 

(d)  Accelerate  thi  introduction  and  the  development  of  decision  hakino 

AIDS  IN  THE  ARMY  WITH  THE  OVERALL  AIM  OF  lNCREASINO  THE  TEMPO  OF  PRUDENT, 
BOUND  DECISION  MAKINO  UNDER  THE  ITRtlltl  OF  COMSAT, 

(2)  Recommend  TRADOC  consider  adding  a  new  CCBI  directorate  under  the  TRADOC 
Deputy  chief  of  staff  foa  trainino  and  locatimo  it  at  the  Soldiers'  Support 
center  ISSC). 

(!)  DISCUSSION) 


(A) 


CCBI 

IAL  INI 


INCLUDES  ALL  USES  OF  THE 


EDUCATIONAL  TIlN TAUCT ION  IN  SCHOOLS,  UNITS  AlfD  DROANIIATION|P  AND  ST  INOlVlOUAL 
OFFICERS,  EXAMPLES  AREi  KNOWLEDGE  IASEI .  COMPUTER  ASSISTED  INSTRUCTION  (CAI) 

proorami,  "School  of  the  Aim"  video/audio  teleconfirencino.  interactive  tided 

DUN  SYSTEMS,  SIMULATIONS,  INFORMATION  AND  POLICY  IMPACT  ANALYSIS  DECISION 
SUPPORT  AIDS  AND  ARTIFICIAL  lNTELLIlINCI  -  EXPERT  SYSTEMS. 

(S)  THE  NEW  CCBI  CHANTER  WOULD  INTCORATi  ALL  EDUCATIONAL  CCBI 
TECHNOLOGIES.  FUNDS  TO  PROCURE  SYITKMS  AND  SUPPORT  TRAININO  NECESSARY  FOR 
THEIR  ACCEPTANCE  AND  USE  WOULD  IE  PROVIDED  SEPARATELY  FROM  THE  TRADOC  SUDOET, 
ACOUISITIUN  AND  PROCUREMENT  AUTHORITY  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  AR  25-6  OR  AR 
108-2  WOULD  RESIDE  WITH  THE  CENTEA/AIEHCY  DIRECTOR.  THE  CCBI  DIRECTORATE  WI^l 


AND 
TRAININO 


ACT  AS  THE  SERVICE  SCHOOLS'  AUNT  IN  IAIN1NS  ADMINISTRATIVE  APPROVALS. 

WILL  EITAIIISH  j OHj) I  INCENTIVES  FOR  SCHOOLS  TO  CREATE  CENTERS  OF  DUALITY 
EXCELLENCE  IN  CCBI  EDUCATION.  THE  CCBI  DIRECTORATE  WILL  DEVELOP  TAAI 
PROORAMI  TO  GAIN  ACCEPTANCE  OF  CCBI  TECNNOLOOIEI  IT  SCHOOL  rACULTHS.  THEIR 
AIM  I,1  TO  "MAKE  CCBI  HAPPEN  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  FACULTY  MENTOR*  IT  PIRFORMINO  AS 
SERVICE  FOR  SCHOOLS  ANO  UNITS  AND  0NIANI2A1IDNI.  ,  THE  P’RtCTORAYI  WILL 
INTERFACE  WITH  ODCSOPS,  TRAIN/NOi  OCSA  (US  ARMY  FORUMli  AMCi  OACSIMi  OTHER 
lERVICEIl  DODi  OTHER  FEDERAL  AIENC1II  AND  CIVILIAN  hlOHER  EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS .  COORDINATION  WITH  OACSlH  II  VITAL  TO  TRACK  TNI  THE  MYRIAD  OF 
INFORMATION  COMMUNICATION  TECNNOLOOIEI  THAT  IMPACT  ON  CCBI.  EXAMPLES  Of  THI 
COMPLEXITY  OF  THE  TECHNOLOGY  ARE)  DATA  IAIIS,  LASER  PRINTERS,  Al,  MICROCHIPS, 
ROIOTICI,  FIBER -OPTICS ,  GRAPHICS,  MICROWAVE  AND  SATELLITE  CDMMUNICA  TIDNS  , 

<C)  A  LINK  TO  TTA  AND/OR  ACTO  IS  ALSO  APPROPAIATE.  FROM  THE  STUDY 
CROUP'S  PERSPECTIVE,  THE  MISSIONS  OF  THI  CCBI  DIRECTORATE  ANO  TTA  AN!  MOST 

compatible,  .  The  SSC  location  recommendation  is  iaseo  primarily  on  the 
Artificial  Intelligence  activities  them,  the  most  potentially  useful 

TECHNOLOGIES  IN  TNI  EFFORTS.  TO  ENHANCE  0) FT  CCA  DECISION  NANING  UNDER  STRESS 
ARE  TILT  TO  OE  WANOAHKI  AND  ARTIFICIAL  INTEL L IOCHCC  -  EXPERT  SYSTEM*. 

(0)  UNDER  THI  PDOS  CONCEPT.  THE  SERVICE  SCHOOLS  ARE  THE  PLACE  WHERE  NEW 
LIARNINO  TECHNOLOGIES  ARE  'PILOT  TESTED*  PRIOR  TO  DECISIONS  TO  EXPAND  TO  OTHER 
SCHOOL  I  OR  OTHER  POPULATIONS,  URMA  II  AND  IDEAL  PARTNER  IN  THIS  OIVCLOPHINT 
ADD  T  E IT  X  MO  PROCESS  AS  THEIR  FOCUS  IS  PRIMARILY  ON  EDUCATION  AND  THE 
UODNITTVE ,  DECISION  HAKINO  PAOCEIIIS.  FDR  A  NUNIEA  OF  REASON!,  THSV  SHOULD  RE 
THE  "OROANUATIONAL  MINTON*  FOR  ‘SMART  COURSEWARE"  EXPERIMENTATION  AND  WORN 
CLOSELY  WITH  INI  TRADOC  CCBI  DIRECTORATE  AND  ANT  PAATNERSHIPI  ESTABLISHED  TOR 
C  D  L/C  A 1 2  ON  ORIENTED  COURSEWARE  DEVELOPMENT  ■ 

Etoi*  Approve  the  resource  audmentatidn  neceiiarv  to  accomplish  Policy  r;o, 

an  ESTIMATE  OF  THI  AEICUNCI  ACOUISEMENTI  IS  PROVIDED  WITH  THI  PROVISIONS  TOR 
TUNTHER  ANALYSIS  OF  COST  tlTEMAtll  AND  OVERLAP  WITH  PARALLEL  COHPUTIP 
TICHNOLOSY  INITIATIVES!  HI  POLICY  F».  SHOW. 
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(1)  DIRECT 

Research  lad 
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APPLICATIONS 
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OlHECt  OACb l 
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NDED  SYSTEM 
VND  TRAINING  METHODS 

MCIES 


H  AND  TRAINING  METHODS 
|  ELECTRONIC  TECHNOLOGIES) 

'  POLICIES 

THU  INTRODUCTION  ANb  USE  OT  COMPUTER- 
(CCBI)  TECHNOLOOICS ,  AT  INDICATED  FOR 
MILITARY  SCHOOLS.  INITIALLY  •  THEN  [NfO 
BOR  USC  IT  INDIVIDUAL  OFFICERS.  THE.  AIK  IS 
HEJOL  SETTING  FIRST  IN  ORDER  TO l 

UAL  AOVANTAOtS  OF  EMIRG1NO  TCGHNOLOOltS, 

LlTH  ROUTINE  USE  OF  ELECTRONIC  TECHNOLOGIES . 

|n  HAK INS  SKILLS  WHICH  CARRY  OVER  INTO 

ON  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DECISION  MAKING 
AIN  OF  INCREASING  THE  TEMPO  OF  PRUDENT, 
lEIIEI  OF  COHRAT. 

NO  A  NEW  CCBI  DIRECTORATE  UNDER  THE  TRAOOC 
.  AND  LOCATINO  IT  AT  THE  SOLDIERS'  SUPPORT 


°uH,t  sVmusE 

:  BASES •  CONPUTIR  ASSISTED  INSTRUCTION  (CAI) 
0 /AUDIO  TELECONFERENCING,  INTERACTIVE  VIDEO 
lATION  AND  POLICY  IMPACT  ANALYSIS  DECISION 
[OENCE  --  EXPERT  SYSTEM?, 

WOULD  INTECRATE  ALL  EDUCATIONAL  CCBI 
YITENI  AND  SUPPORT  TRAINING  JJEOEIIART  FOR 
PROVIDED  SERARATELT  FROM  THE  TRAOQC  SUBSET. 
ITT  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  AP  25-6  OR  AR 
r AGENCY  DIRECTOR.  THE  COST  DIRECTORATE  WILL 
J  IN  GAINING  ADMINISTRATIVE  APPROVALS.  IT 

In  schools  to  cur  ate  centers  of  oualitt  and 
HE  CCBI  directorate  will  develop  training 

BI  TECHNOLOGIES  IT  SCHOOL .FACULTIES.  THEIR 
"ORT  Of  THE  FACULTY  MENTOR"  ST  RERFORNINS  *1 
ANS  ORGANISATIONS.  THE  DIRECTORATE  WELL 
OCSA  (US  ArRY  FORUH).  AHC,  OACSIMi  OTHER 
IoENCIES  AND  CIVILIAN  HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL 
LaCSIK  II  VITAL  TO  TRACK  I  NO  THE  MYRIAD  OF 
|9III  THAT  IMPACT  ON  CCBI.  EXANPLCS  OF  THE 
DATA  RASES.  LASER  PRINTERS.  AT.  MICROCHIPS, 
ICROWAVE  AND  lATCLUIt  COMMUNICATIOIIS. 


CTO  IS  ALSO  APPROPRIATE .  FROM  THE  STUDY 
OF  THE  CCBI  DIRECTORATE  AND  TTA  ARE  MOST 
ECOMNENDATtON  IS  SATED  PRIMARILY  ON  THE 
:s  THERE.  The  MOST  POTENT  I  ALLY  USEFUL 
HANOI  OFFICER  DECISION  MAKING  UNDER  STNISI 
ial  Inteuuence  -  Expert  Systems . 

HE  SERVICE  SCHOOLS  ARE  THE  PLACE  WHERE  REW 
STED"  PRIOR  to  DECISIONS  TO  IKPANO  To  OTHtl 
||A  IS  AND  IDEAL  PARTNER  IN  THIS  DEVELOPMENT 
OCUI  IS  PRIMARILY  ON  EDUCATION  AND  THE 
;s.  FOR  A  NUMBER  OF  REASONS,  they  SHOULD  IE 
SMART  COURSEWARE"  EXPERIMENTATION  AMD  UOAK 
TORATE  AND  AHV  PARTNERSHIPS  E  STAIL I  SHED  FOR 
OPHEFiT. 


ION  NICEIRART  TO  ACCOMPIISH  POLICY  F?0, 
INERTS  IS  PROVIDED  WITH  THE  PROVISIONS  FON 
I  AND  OVERLAP  WITH  PARALLEL  CONPUTIR 
'  IELOW. 


w 


f72  r/SP 

AUONENT  OOCSOPS,  TRAINING  WITH  ONE  OFFICER  SPACE  TO  MONITOR  THE  CCBI  EXPANSION 
PRODRAM  AND  EFFECT  m  NICE  MART  COORDINATION  WITH  OACS1M  SNO  OCSA  (US  ARTSY 

6lRtCF/lf$PSOI’S  TO  'COORO INATE  WITH  OACSIM  TO  AHRAN3F  THE  NtCFISm  ACQUISITION 

J52  W  V /Al  Tlil  ccbi  oireotohate  undew  the  provisions  of  the 

NEW  AR  26-5.  WHICH  REPLACES  AR  18-1  OH  NATTERS  RERTASNINB  TO  INFORMATION 
MANAOCMENT  AND  COMPUTER  ACQUISITION  AND  PROCUREMENT,  CONCURRENTLY,  PURSUE 
AUTHORITY  TO  PURCHASE  "AUOIO-VISUAL"  TYPE  I  FENS  UNDER  AM  lfi8-2 , 

F7H  S/SR 

(1)  DIRECT  0DC8PER  TO  INVI STtflATE  THI  POTENTIAL  IMPACT  ON  OFFICERS'  FAMILIES 

M  WSaL.WWWJ  .TtHTtT.I!i!tM'',A0  ,v  AU  rANUy  B[nBm  « 

!l?5°WEUWRK*rSHETK50H\HVECfTTtN°J..CClfl  ““““  «««»»«  >“ 

Sit,  S^0  flve  MAJORS  TO.  CITAIN  POIT-MAITIAI  LEVEL  EDUCATION  IN  PROGRAMS 
EDUCATIONAL0  SYSTEMS E  AAIiV  M'TH  1,1  ,Ht  rItLD  0 ’  IMTCLLIOIHT 

mDK  •*•••• ,o  m  ccai 

(3)  Discussion)  This  policy  is  itronolv  supported  st  the  opms  study  group's 

HICOMMENOATION  TO  CONSIDER  AOVANOEO  CIVIL  ICHODLINO  REOUIREMCNTE  FON 
ANTICIPATED  FUTURE  NEEDS.  CONSIDERATION  SHOULD  ALSO  SI  GIVEN  TO  A  PARALLEL 
CIVILIAN  CAREER  PROGRAM, 

5??  Vmci  dcspefm  to  task  the  arht  research  Institute  to  validate  the  pdos 

KNOWL 1  DOE /“Jc U L  N P D fVc*  E NC°I E t!*'  hAT#H  C°BI  10  V",[°  " 

&l  SJr^c1^ Ira^w^M,000^5'  T"a,N1“"  0ACSIM  anb  TRAD0C  tw  to  th[ 


Hf  VA«- 


m.cT  the  . Chief engineers  to  .ta.in._and. fund. the. corps  of.  Tnoiniirs 


Research  laboratory  (CERL)  n  _ ...  ...  ...  .  .  .. 

COHPUTER  COHMUN ICATIONW  BASED  INSTRUCTION  TECHNOLOGIES  AND  IDENTIFY 
APPLICATIONS  OF  CCBI  TD  OTHER  POPULATIONS  (E.O.,  ENLUTID  SOLDIERS  ON 
CIVILIANS)  AND  MISSION  AREAS  (E.D.,  ARMY  CONTINUED  EDUCATION  PROGRAM). 


.0  EVALUATE. THC.MOST  COST  EFFECTIVE  WATS  TO  APPLY 


(21  PROVIDE  THE  FIHOINUS  TD  OOCSOPS.  JHAINIHS  .10  TP.  . . 

Agency  (TTA),  Army  training  \upport  Center  (ATsc),  Combined 


TRAOOC 


Trainino  Technology 
l ned  Arms  trainino 


ACtiviTT1  ICATA) , "U3MA ' AND  CCBI  DIRECTORATE ,  WHIN  FORHED. 

(J)  Discussion)  This  analysis  woulo  sc  used  it  OOCSOPS  and  TPADOC  to  help 
JUSTIFY  THEIR  CCBI  REQUIREMENTS,  CERL  ANALYSIS  WOULD  PROVIDE  THE  FOLLOWING 
DELIVERABLES, 

(a)  Potential  CCBI  applications  beyond  officir  population, 
potential  ccBI  use  strategies. 

Potential  coit  savingi/avoioanci  measure* . 

A  CROII -training  effectiveness  analyse*. 

A  SAMPLE  FRONT-INO  PROCIOURt  TO  USE  TO  TNP1F.MENT  CCBI  SHOT  PROJECTS, 


(•: 
(Cl 
(0) 
(c ) 


JIRECT  fSADOC  TO  DEVELOP  MENTOR  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  TO  HELP  GAIN  ACCIPUHCE  OF 
CCS!  TECHNOLOGIES  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  AND  IN  UNITS  AND  OROANUATIONS  AND  OVERSEE 
COMPUTER  COURSEWARE  DEVELOPMENT  BY  CIVILIAN  EOULATIOII  SPECIALISTS,  ACTION 
SHOULO  SE  INITIATED  UPON  COMPLETION  OF  THE  ACTIONS  IN  POLICY  t/f  . 

F70  S/SP 

DIRE'. T  OACSIH  TP  ALLOCATE  RESEARCH  FUNDS  TO  PURSUE  A  JOINT  SERVICE  INITIATIVE 
EOS  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  USES  OP  ARTIFICIAL  1NTELL IGENCE-tEPEHT 
SYSTEMS  lAl-tS)  AND  RELATED  TECHNOLOGIES,  ACtlOH  SHOULD  IE  INITIATED  UPON 
COMPLETION  OF  THE  ACTIONS  IN  POLICY  F 77, 


■n 


■pu.-fWi/  j  t  ll 

’  [  mama  mm  MM-wn  num 

RECOMMENDED  SYSTEM 
PDOS  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  MET! 


POLICIES  CONT. 

POLICIES  CONT. 

4 

F80  S/l/B 

:i5  DIRECT  00CS0PS/0DCSPER  TO  i NCUUDS  THE  DESIGN  OF  A  TWO  DAY  ‘USER  FRIENDLY" 
STRATEGIC  PLANNING/FUTURES  POUCY  IMPACT  EXERCISE  IN  THE  EVOLVING  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM  FOR  MEW  1RI0A0IER  GENERALS,  THE  PLANNING  EXERCISE  MILL  USE  THE 
PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  OFFIClRS  A5  A  THEME,  THE  OUTPUT  FROM  THIS 

SUB-COURSE  IS  A  SET  OF  RECOMMENDED  ADJUSTMENTS  IN  THE  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

OF  OFFICERS  STRATEGY!  IT  IS  A  ToOl/aID  FOR  SENIOR  ARMY  LEADERS  (CSA,  YCSA  AND 
ARSTAP)  AS  THEY  "NAVIGATE*  THE  ARHY  TOWARDS  THE  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

DESIRED  SYSTEM  STATE, 

(2)  DISCUSSIONI 

(A)  lTCG  CARL  STOUT  AND  CAROLYN  RUSSELL  HILT.  OESION  THE  EXERCISE  UY  31 

MAR  85  FOR  SUBSEQUENT  TURNOVER  TO  ODCSPER/OOCSOPS  GO/SES  DEVELOPMENT 

TRANSITION  TEAM  AND  INCORPORATION  IN  THE  OVERALL  BRIGADIER  GENERAL  COURSE  PLAN, 

(B)  EFFORT  WILL  BE  MONITORED  BY  ODCS0PS  PLANNERS  TO  ASSURE  THAT  THERE  IS 
COMPATIBILITY  WITH  ARMY  LONG-RANOE  PLANNING  INITIATIVES, 

(C)  EFFORT  WILL  BE  TIED  TO  THE  WORK  IN  EXPERT  SYSTEMS  BY  0AC31M,  FUTURES 
and  Concepts  Directorate  and  the  participation  of  the  Joint  acsIM/arI 

PART I C 1 PA1 ION  IN  RESEARCH  WITH  Mil  AND  HARVARD, 

(d)  Effort  will  be  made  to  arrange  sponsorship  of  the  exercise  by  the 

STRATEttt C  STUDIES  INSTITUTE  AT  AUC  AG  THEY  ALREADY  IIXVE  A  FUTURES  GROUP  LINKED 

10  DA  DCSOPS,  THEY  WOULD  BF  AN  APPROPRIATE  3H0ME"  FOR  THE  EXERCISE  CONDUCTED 
UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  ODCSPF.lt/ODCS6PS  GOOSES  DEVELOPMENT  TEAM, 

UlRECT^IjCSPER  TO  PURCHASE  AND  ARTIFICIAL  INTELL IGKNCfc “EXPERT  SYSTEM  SOTTWARE 
PACKAGE  FOR  THE  EXISTING  FORECAST  SYSTEM,  THIS  WILL  ASSISI  IN  MAXING  THE 
STRATEGIC  PLANNING  EXERCISE  FOR  NEW  BRIGADIER  GENERALS  SIMPLE  ANU  *USER 

FRIENDLY*  (SEE  POLICY  F80.  ABOVE), 

S?mect/4a?sim,  Futures  and  Concepis  Directorate  to  wore,  with  ODCSPER,  GO/SEG 

DEVELOPMENT  TEAM  TO  CONTINUE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PDOS  FUTURES  PROCESS  AS  A 
STRATEGIC  PLANN1N0/F01 ICY  IMPACT  ANALYSIS  MODEL  FOR  USE  IN  SENIOR  ARMY  lLADER 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM, 

(?5  fnilECT  0ACS1M  AND  ARl  TO  INCLUDE  THE  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  OFFICER  EDUCATION 
TRAINING  IN  THEIR  PARTICIPATION  WITH  THE  MIT  SLOAN  SCHOOL  OF  MANAGEMENT'S 

'■Management  in  the  go's'  prooram  and  the  Harvard  Center  for  Information  Policy 
8(iearcht«  “Program  on  Information  resource  policy." 

(2)  Discussioni  Thebe  efforts  are  aimed  at  the  development  op  technology 

SCENARIO!  EASED  ON  THE  EXPERIENCES  OF  LEADING'EOGE  ORGANIZATIONS,  THE 

DEFINITIONS  OF  THE  POLICIES  SURROUNDING  THE  USE  OP  COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGI II  AND 

THE  DISCUSSIONS  DESIGNED  TO  EXPLORE  THE  INSIGHTS  GAINED  FROM  RESEARCH,  THE 

Army  COAcsTM)  is  one  of  the  major  organizations  participating.  An  active 

FEEDBACK  LINK  BETWEEN  OACSIM  AND  THE  TRAdOC  CCBI  DIRECTORATE  IS  ESSENTIAL  TO 

THE  latter's  EFFORTS  TO  RESPONSIBLY  MANAGE  THE  ASSIMILATION  OF  CCBI  INTO  ALL 
MILITARY  SCHOOLS  PLUS  THE  WORK  ANG  HOME  SETTINGS  OF  ARMY  OFFICERS, 

£?RECT/Sc  TO  IUIID  COMPUTER  ASSISTED  INSTRUCTION  (CAD  INTO  EOU1PMINT 

TRAINING  PACKAGES  FOR  NEW  MAJOR  OPERATIONAL  SYSTEMS  WHICH  HAVE  COMPUTER 

TRAINING  CAPAIILITIES, 

(?)  COflPOItNT-DlRECr  THADOC,  TOGETHER  WITH  NGB  AND  OCAR,  TO 

CONCENTRATE  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  METHODS  SUPPORT 
STRATEGY  WHICH  IS  ALIGNED  WITH  THE  ACTIVE  COMPONENT  STRATEGY . 

12)  DISCUSSION!  The  methods  SELECTED  will  concentrate  or  assisting 

INDIVIDUAL  OFFICER  SELF-DEVELOPMENT  WITH  A  MINIMUM  OF  IN-RESIDENCE  SCHOOLING 
REQUIRED.  THE  CtRL  STUDY  (POLICY  f?7l  WILL  INCORPORATE  THIS  IN  ITS 
RECOMMENDATIONS, 

FB?  S/SP 

U)  FOR  KESERVt  COMPONENT— Direct  0UCSft,R.  togethtr  with  NGB  and  OCAR,  to 

STUDY  THE  IMPACT  OF  PDOS  POLICIES,  SPECIFICALLY  THOSE  RELATED  TO  RESIDENT  AND 
NON-RESIDENT  SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION,  UNIT  TRAININO  REQUIREMENTS  AND  USE  OF  CCBI. 

ON  THE  RESERVE  COMPONENT  OFFICER.  MIS  FAMILY  AND  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYER. 

12)  DISCUSSIONI  1  HI  STUDY  WILL  l  OOK  AT  OFFICER  WILLINGNESS  TO  RFMAIN  IN  THE 
RESERVE  CoMI'ONLNI  AF  IIME  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMFNT  INCREASE, 

J26  S/SP 

^g|£IMTsRt?SSL«N?l2II:?^AS'RI?A?l?S  1N!TNUCT10N 

FB8  l/SP 

Direct  DAS  to  sponsor  a  Senior  Service  College  Army  Research  Assoc iatf  to 

SSIVt&Mi^  THE ^RMY^s'e X? STING  °THEN 

SPONSORSHIP  FOR  AT  LEAST  THE  NEXT  FIVE  YEARS.  WU"T,HU*  THlS 

[!LKIciHiH?R??!:iN§c{??sso^??s!A5B>  ,o  conduct  ,he  1985  suhheb  stum  u" 

iE!..,?!!CU5S,0NI  ThE  STUS2^ytkL  WIL#  oh  THE  1982  DSB  SUMMER  STUDY  OH 

F90  l/SP 

DCSOPS  TO  INCORPORATE  THE  PDOS  EDUCATION  AND  TRAININO  STRATI-' tit  ns  mn 

MAJOR  THRUSTS  IN  THE  HEW  AR  350-1,  SRHYtSSlNlNG  AND  EDUCATION  SYSTEM? 

Direct  ll!?D0C  to  reinforce  and  develop  officer  decision  skills  at  ah  ltysis 

•  IF  SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION  AND  IN  THE  UNIT  AND  ORGANIZATION  THROUGH  TMP  FUFOUFNt 

use  OP  SINULATIONS.  EXPER! ENT i al  exercise s  and  in  small  uhoup  settihos  osing 
MENTOR  INSTRUCTORS  WHO  TEACHp  COACH  AND  ODJDE  (REFER  TO  PGLiCf  Qw)  , 

i 

1 

1 

A-S3 


v..; 


V 


MENDED  SYSTEM 
N  AND  TRAINING  METHODS 


o*- 


LICIES  CONT. 


POLICIES  CONT. 


RESIDENT  AND  NON-RESIDENT  MILITARY  INSTRUCTION 
MAINTAIN  THEM  CURRENT.  TOGETHER, 

jr  service  College  Army  Research  Associate  to 

INSTITUTIONALIZE  PDOS  CCB1  INITIATIVES  AND  OlHER 
i  Army's  existing  systems,  Continue  this 

NEXT  FIVE  YEARS, 

Hoard  (A3B>  to  conduct  the  1985  summer  stuuy  on 

JLOCIES  i 

m.L JUILD  ON  THE  1982  USB  SUMMER  STUDY  ON 
CCB  INITIATIVES  AND  THE  CERL  REPORT  (POLICY 

ft  Ash  Summer  study, 

.THE  POOS  EDUCATION  AND  TRAIN  I  NO  STRATEGIES  AND 
150-1,  Army  Training  and  education  System, 

III)  DEVELOP  OFFICER  DECISION  SKILLS  Al  ALL  LEVELS 
‘'THE  UNIT  AND  ORGANIZATION  THROUGH  THE  FREQUENT 
I AL  RXLRC1UES  AND  IN  SMALL  UHOUP  SETTINGS  USING 
COACH  AND  GUIDE  (REFER  TO  POLICY  08R 


DEFINITION 


Amm  Mane-Mac  in  ra  of  the  growth  or  daoltne  In  aduaatlonal  ar  ektll  attainment 
that  kakee  plane  wear  cine  in  key  learning  trace*  POOl  apaei finally  intense 
thet  cecaaeacat  aac  ka  ueed  ••  pert  af  (Mi  formal  evelu/ tlea  cyitu  <0«k)  wor 
tied  to  tka  (election  proeeei.  lea  pvrpon  ic  to  gravida  feedback  to  the 
individual  end  raceUbretion  of  the  eyataa. 


Ire  luce  loo- A  e^taaitU  proceaa  of  determining  the  effeetlvaeqee  of 
educational  aodaevare  la  light  ef  evident*.  It  ineludaat  eppnlul  of 
achievement (  diagnoaii  of  learning  end  aaiaaaaeat  of  program,  POO  I 
apeaif leally  iataoda  Ik  to  be  pert  of  either  the  foroel  evaluation  eyetem 
(OCR)  or  aalaetioB  proaaee. 


DISCUSSION 


-1 


RECOMMENDED  SYSTEM 

INDIVIDUAL  ASSESSMENT 

POLICIES 


(UCSPGRIPMRAUOC  AMD  AK 1 


W«MAL  A35tssMKNT 


DEVELOP.  VALIDATE  AND  IMPLEMENT  AN  INDIVIDUAL  ASSESSMENT  PROGRAM  FOR  ALL 
OFFICERS  AND  CADETS  TO  PROVIDE  FEEDBACK  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  *  THE 
PURPOSE  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  ASSESSMENT  PIIOGHAM  IS  THREEFOLD! 

1,  TO  PROVIDE  FEEDBACK  TO  THE  INDIVIDUAL  OFFICER  TO  ASSIST  HIM  IN  M|S 
PROFESSIONAL  SELF  •'DEVELOPMENT  EFFORTS, 

2,  TO  PROVIDE  THE  EDUCATION  AND  TRAIN T NQ  SYSTEM  WITH  A  DATA  BASE  WHICH 
MILL  FACILITATE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PROQRAHS  AND  TECHNIQUES  TO  ASSIST  IN  THE 
PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  OFFICERS, 

J,  TO  PROVIDE  THE  BASIS  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  KNOWLEDGE  AND  SKILLS 

evaluation  program, 

0  ODCSPER  DESIGNATED  THE  INDIVIDUAL  ASSESSMENT  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
IMPLEMENTATION  COORDINATOR,  (CSA  2QFY85) 

?0D?l?lfe??>,:,f§igScr^!c§5Bp8lT,?SFlgglT,WFVe??sesSMEHT  PB0MAM' 

iupP3RTB^i?Y8E-?S?Y89fSSeSSMeNT  MN™1  MECri*NlsH'  <UCSPEIUPMHMMC  AND  AK t 

waiEE*  tg6c^:sT«?i,isr4u^y°^?W!i^A§Q®rL  assessheni 

1,  Qeskral  knowledge 

2,  military  knowledge 
!,  Abilities 

1 1  General  skills 

I:  S^ktary  sk,lls 

o  Review  all  assessment  instruments  and  procedures  currently  beinu  useij,  or 

T8B!§pfI»^'TS!IBoKTRiu§8^o8!fF2SPY^5Q??ii5^  aENEttAE  i5S6S,HENT  CATEU0H16S' 

o  Review  all  current,  or  proposed,  skill,  knowledge  oh  proficiency 

\\XV,S  ffloMfflffi!  S8FWR5e8WI»“ A53ESiHEN' 

o  Evaluate  match  of  assessment  I'iotruments  and  procedures  with  rloui rii mints 

o  Develop  >nd  uepine  the  ',Coi«e“  skills,  knuuleuuk  and  proficiencies  required 
OF  ALL  OFFICERS  AND  CAOElS,  iODCSPf.R(P  S ,  TRADOC,  AR1  SUPPORT  lOFYBSMUFYUU) 

0  SELECT  IRE  CRITICAL  ASSESSMENT  INSTRUMENTS  TO  BE  USED  TO  PHUVIUE  FEEDBACK 

L£VEL' 

O  ENSURE  THAT  CURRENT  TRADOC  ACHIEVEMENT  TESIINO  PROIIHAM  COMPLEMENTS  HIE 
INITIAL  INDIVIDUAL  ASSESSMENT  PROdRAM,  (TRADOC,  1QFYD0,  RDF  YD  1) 

0  CEVEIOP  AND  IMPLEMENI  REMEDIAL  IHAININU  PHOGRAH  FOR  USE  IN  I'.DN  JUNC 1 1  ON  WITH 
THE  INDIVIDUAL  ASSESSMENT  PRODRAM,  (TRADOC  lSFY’JO) 

o  Develop  and  implement  an  individual  assessment  phut, ram  iniurnatiun  im.an  tu 
|KfLA4R  THE  PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE  OF  HIE  PRODRAM  10  HIE  OFFICER  CORPS.  (IRADOC 

o  Implement  the  individual  assessment  prodram,  (TRADOC  IUIV'jl’) 
o  Develop,  valIdaie  and  implement  ah  individual  knowledge  and  skills 

TVAI.HA1  ION  PRODRAM. 

o  Determine  which  of  ihi  "Core"  skill  and  knowli  hoi  reouiremihis  anu 

'■■WARDS  WILL  be  EVALUATED,  (IRADOC  1QFV8D-RQFTD0) 

0li  CENTER(S)  WILL  RECOMMEND  WHEN  ASSESSMENT  INSTRUMENTS 
J!rE,S!S?  DEEMED  SUFFICIENTLY  ACCURATE  TO  BE  USED  10  VALIDAIE  SIANDARDS  ANU 

Aest!nd)A8E( TRADOC ^qIydB-iiQFY'Ii!^  tvAL'M,|°"  0R  stLECtl0M  (lompeIenlt 

?TR^OOCNW?95-liQ^Y%} lNINl1  l>W0GKAM  r°  ^ClUDl  INDIVIDUAL.  EVAlUAI  lUK  IMUlliKAM. 

0  Implement  individual  evaluation  pwugkam,  < IRADOC  40FY96) 


T 


[COMMENDED  SYSTEM 
MVIDUAL  ASSESSMENT 

POLICIES 


)ATE  ANDIhPLEHENT  AN  INDIVIDUAL  ASSESSMENT  PROGRAM  FOR  ALL 

:adets  to  provide  feedback  for  professional  development.  The 
:  INDIVIDUAL  ASSESSMENT  PROGRAM  IS  THREEFOLD! 

IOV IDE  FEEDBACK  TO  THE  INDIVIDUAL  OFFICER  TO  ASSIST  HIM  |H  HlS 
lELF'DEVELOPHENT  EFFORTS, 

(OVIDE  THE  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  SYSTEM  WITH  A  DATA  BASE  WHICH 
TE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PROGRAMS  AND  TECHNIQUES  TO  ASSIST  IN  THE 
)EVE10PMENT  OF  OFFICERS, 

IOVIDE  THE  BASIS  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  KNOWLEDGE  AND  SKILLS 
)GR AM, 

SIGNATED  THE  INDIVIDUAL  ASSESSMENT  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
1  COORDINATOR,  <C$A  2QFY89) 

SSION  AND  5COPE  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  ASSESSMENT  PROGRAM, 

rRADOC,  ARl  SUPPORT  1QFY86  -  4QFY8?) 

'ROGRAM  ASSESSMENT  CONTROL  MECHANISM,  (t)CSPER(P) .TRADOC  AMD  ARl 
S-4QFYB9) 

ISgc^r:ET^^0Ul^Dsufef0^P^°-A^9N5rL  ‘sstssHENt 

RAL  KNOWLEDGE 
TAR Y  KNOWLEDGE 
[TIES 

RAL  SKILLS 
URY  SKILLS 

R 

ASSESSMENT  INSTRUMENTS  AND  PROCEDURES  CURKENTLV  BEING  USED,  OR 
AMD  GROUP  UNDER  ONE  OR  MORE  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSESSMENT  CATEGORIES. 
TRADOC.  ARl  SUPPORT  2QFY89-4QFY90) 

CURRENT  *  OR  PROPOSED.  SKILL.  KNOWLEDGE  OR  PROFICIENCY 
)R  STANDARDS  AND  GROUP  UNDER  ONE  OR  MORE  OF  THESE  ASSESSMENT 
fODCSPER(P),  TRADOC.  All!  SUPPORT  2QFY89-4QFY9U) 

Itch  of  assessment  instruments  and  procedures  with  requirements 

!)  DEFIIIL  THE  "CORE"  SKILLS,  KNOWLEDGE  AND  PROFICIENCIES  HEOUIREU 
RS  AND  CADETS,  (ODCSPITIUP ) ,  TRADOC,  ARl  SUPPORT  K1FY89-WY9U, 
CRItlCM.  ASSESSMENT  INSTRUMENTS  TO  BE  USED  TO  PROVIDE  FEEDBACK 
TUAL  OFFICER  AT  EACH  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  LF.VEL  > 
tUAOCC,  ARl  SUPPORT  LQFV‘JO-NQF Y9L ) 

I  CURRENT  TRADOC  ACHIEVEMENT  TESTING  PHOGRAM  COMPLEMENTS  THE 
IUJAL  ASSESSMENT  PROGRAM,  (TRADOC,  1QFY90,  RUFY9U 
}  IMPLEMENT  REMEDIAL  TRAINING  PROGRAM  FOR  USE  IN  CONJUNCTION  UITM 
L  ASSESSMENT  PROGRAM,  <  TRADOC  10FY90) 

)  IMPLEMENT  AN  INU1V1UUAL  ASSESSMENT  PROGRAN  INFORMATION  PI  AN  to 
JRPOSE  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  PROGRAM  To  THE  OFFICER  CORPS,  ORAUOC 

THE  INDIVIDUAL  ASSESSMENT  PROGRAM,  (TRADOC  1QFY92 ) 

AL I  DATE  AND  IMPLEMENT  AN  INDIVIDUAL  KNUULE  DOE  ANU  SKILLS 
OGHAM. 

ouch  of  the  “Core"  skill  anu  knowledge  retirements  anu 
.  BE  EVALUATED,  ' IRADOC  1QFY89-H0FY90) 

cells  or  certer(s)  hill  recohhend  uhen  assessment  instruments 

MED  SUFFICIENTLY  ACCURATE  TO  BE  USED  To  VALIDATE  STANDARDS  ANU 
FOR  USE  ,1N  HYMEN  THE  EVALUATION  OR  SELECTION  PROCESS  (COMPETENCY 

RADOC  10FY95-RQFY9G) 

p,  ^TRAINING  PROGRAM  TO  INCLUDE  INDIVIDUAL  EVALUAUUN  PROGRAM, 
INDIVIDUAL  EVALUATION  PROGRAM,  (TRADOC  RQFY9G) 


POLICIES  CONT. 


r 


RECOMMENDED  SYSTEM 
>LICATIONS  FOR  WOMEN  OFFICERS 
RECOMMENDATIONS  I  R 


#100,  ALL  PROPONENTS  CONTINUE  THEIR  REVIEW  OP  CAREER  PATTERN!  FOR  OFFICERS, 

Ant  irancnes  or  functional  areas  which  do  not  allow  hen  and  wohen  to  have  the 

SANE  CAREER  PATTERNS  MUST  IE  IDENTIFIED  AND  ACTION  TAKEN  TO  DEVELOP  VIABLE 
ALTERNATIVES  FOR  WOMEN. 

....  *  Alternatives  should  ie  formal  career  patterns  published  as  part  of 
THE  POOS  RECOMMENDED  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  ROADMAPS, 

R200,  ODCSPER  REVIEW/MONITOR  OVER  A  TEN  YEAR  PERIOD  THE  ASSIGNMENTS  OF  TWO 
YEAR  OROURS  OF  OFFICERS  TO  DETERMINE  IF  THE  AREAS  WHICH  HAVE  DIFFERENT 
ASS IONMENT  PATTERNS  HAVE  COMPETITIVE  PATTERNS  FOR  BOTH  MEN  AND  WOHEN!  E.O. 
SCHOOL  SELECTION  AND  STAFF  AND  COMMAND  ASSIGNMENTS  SHOULD  BE  CONSIDERED, 

•  tear  groups  should  be  carefully  chosen  and  the  periods  monitored 

SHOULD  BEGIN  AFTER  1978  WHEN  THE  WOMENS  ARMY  CORPS  WAS  DISESTABLISHED, 


I  WHEN  THE  WOMENS  ARMY  CORPS  WAS  DISESTABLISHED, 


RJOD,  OOCSPtR  CONTINUE  TO  REVIEW  THE  DIRECT  COMBAT  PROBABILITY  CODING  (DCPC) 
TO  DETERMINE  THE  POLLOWINQI 

1.  TO  WHAT  DEGREE  DOES  THE  DCPC  POLICY  PRECLUDE  EIIHER  HEN  OR  WOMEN 
FROM  HAVING  VIABLE  CAREER  PATTERNS? 

2.  [N  LIGHT  OF  CURRENT  TACTICAL  DOCTRINE,  SHOULD  FEMALE  ASSIGNMENTS 
BE  MADE  BY  FUNCTIONAL  ARfA  INSTEAD  OF  GEOGRAPHIC  LOCAYION? 

R400.  ODCSPER  DEVELOP  A  MARKETING  PLAN  WHICH  CLEARLY  IDENTIFILS  WOMEN'S  ROLES 
IN  RELATION  TO  “WARRIOR  SPIRIT*,  MONITOR  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THIS  FUNDAMENTAL 
PRiNCtPLI  TO  ENSURE  THAT  IT  IS  NOT  MISINTERPRETED. 

R500,  Army  Research  Inkstute  CARD  continue  to  analyee  PDOS  survey  data  to 

ASSESS  DIFFERENCES  IN  PERCEPTIONS  BETWEEN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  OFFICERS  (CUNIROL  BY 
GRADE  AND  BRANCH). 


A-89 


RECOMMENDED  SYSTEM 
CONTROL  AND  COHERENCE 

_ POLICIES _ 

070  Ado  a  fourih  objective  to  the  leadership  ooal  entitled  professional 

DEVELOPMENT  SO  AS  TO  EPPECTtVELV  MONITOR  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  ARMY 
THROUGH  THE  PERFORMANCE  MANAGEMENT  ARMY  PROCESS, 

071  CREATE  A  PilOS  CELL  IN  ODCSOPS  TO  COORDINATE  THOSE  APPROVED  PII05  EDUCATION 
AN  TRAINING  POLICY  PROGRAMS  RELATED  TO  THE  ARMY  SCHOOLS  AND  I NDI V I  DtlAL/IIN  I  T 
TRAINING, 

072  ODCSPER  OVERWWATCH  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  AS  PART  OF  THE  LEADERSHIP 
GOAL,  AND  COORDINATE  THOSE  APPROVED  PDOS  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 
POL ICIES/RECOMHENDAT IONS  RELATED..TO  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  OFFICERS  AND  TO  OTHER 
RELATED  STUDIES  SUCH  AS  OPMS ,  EPMS.  TWOS  AND  THE  HORN  OF  THE  SLCC, 


PROVIDING  COMPENSATION.  FINANCIAL  DR  OTHERWISE,  FDR  HC  OFFICERS  WHO  PURSUE 
PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  THROUGH  PROGRAMS  OF  NON-RESIDENT  INSTRUCTION, 

091  The  RC  OPMS  system  as  recommended  dv  the  OPUS  Study  Group  be  integrated 
INTO  THE  AC  OPMS  SYSTEM, 

092  The  ARSUF  Professional  Development  proponent  will  ensure  that  future 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  RC  VERSIONS  OF  AC  COURSES  IS  A  COMBINED  EFFORT  OF  THE  ARMY 

National  Board,  the  OSAR  and  the  active  Army,  It  must  also  ensure  that 

DIFFERENCES  IN  OBJECTIVES,  SCOPE,  LENGTH,  AND  OVERALL  CONTENT  OF  ALL  RC 
EDUCATION  OR  TRAINING  COURSES. 

093  CLARIFY  AND  DEFINE  ROLE  OF  THE  REGIMENTAL  SYSTEM  IN  OFFICEN  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  SPECIFICALLY  DELINEATE  ASSIGNMENT  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  REGIMENT, 


•V!' 


DED  SYSTEM 
D  COHERENCE 


CIES 


POLICIES  CONT. 


iRSHlP  GOAL  ENTITLED  PROFESSIONAL 
(  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  ARMY 
PROCESS. 


KJRDINATE  THOSE  APPROVED  PDOS  EDUCATION 
the  Army  schools  and  individual/uni r 


/ELOPMF. NT  AS  PART  OF  THE  LEADERSHIP 
a  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 
MANAGEMENT  OF  OFFICERS  AND  TO  OTHER 
3  AND  THE  WORK  OF  THE  SLCC « 


EVALUATE  THE  FEASIBILITY  OF 
lEHWlSE •  FOR  RC  OFFICERS  WHO  PURSUE 
MS  OF  NON-RESIDENT  INSTRUCTION. 


tlY  THE  OPMS  STUDY  GROUP  BE  INTEGRATED 


T  PROPONENT  WILL  ENSURE  THAT  FUTURE 
3  IS  A  COMBINED  EFFORT  OF  THE  ARMY 

Armt,  It  must  also  ensure  that 
Hi  AND  OVERALL  CONTENT  OF  ALL  RC 


IMENTAL  SYSTEM  IN  OFFICER  DEVELOPMENT- 
UTHOfUTY  OF  THE  REG j KENT . 


Annex  B 


Future  Environment  /  Policy  Impact  Analysis 


< 


1.  Purpose. 

a.  To  describe  significant  events  and  trends 
which  will  help  to  define  and  will  impact  on  the 
US  Army  between  1985  and  2025. 

b.  To  describe  the  anticipated  effect  that 
PDOS-recommended  policy  “packages"  will  have 
on  officer  professional  development  during  1985 
through  2025. 

c.  To  describe  a  method  by  which  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  Army  can  proactively  “navigate"  the 
PDOS-recommended  system  through  the  years 
which  follow. 

2.  Discussion. 

a.  The  Future  Environment  For  The  US  Army  - 
1985-2025, 

(1)  General  discussion  of  demographic 
trends.  See  Appendix  1  for  further  details. 

(a)  Demographic  developments  constitute 
a  known  reality  of  the  fhture  in  that  the  colonels 
and  generals  of  2025  are  already  born  and  we 
know  the  size  of  the  age  cohort  from  which  they 
will  be  chosen.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  the  most  likely  population  estimates  for 
the  next  40  years  show  a  significant  increase  in 
population  growth. 

(b)  While  the  overall  figures  seem 
favorable  for  officer  accessions  and  enlisted 
recruiting,  the  reality  is  somewhat  different.  The 
available  manpower  in  the  1 8-24  year-old  cohort 
declines  until  the  mid-90s  and  does  not  reach  the 
levels  of  the  1970s  at  any  point  in  the  next  40 
years.  This  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  labor  force 
at  the  entry  ages  of  Army  officers  will  invariably 
increase  the  competition  between  the  Army,  the 
other  services  and  the  private  sector  for  the  most 
capable  young  people. 

(c)  The  median  age  of  the  US  population 
will  rise  over  the  entire  pericJ  1985-2025.  One  of 
the  more  pervasive  population  trends,  the  medi¬ 
an  age  of  the  US  population  reached  an  all-time 


high  of  30.6  years  in  1982,  but  this  will  increase 
to  36.3  years  by  2000  and  to  40,8  years  in  2030. 
This  means  that  the  population  will  be  constantly 
growing  older  and  will  be  increasingly  dependent 
upon  public  services. 

(d)  One  aspect  of  the  demographic  pattern 
is  favorable  to  the  military.  The  typical  triangular 
population  pyramid  is  being  replaced  by  a  com¬ 
paratively  cylindrical  structure.  Those  in  the  pop¬ 
ulation  group  which  follows  the  “baby  boom”  co¬ 
hort  are  likely  to  find  that  an  aging  population 
decreases  the  promotional  prospects  of  younger 
workers  in  the  civilian  world.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  the  military  services’  emphasis  on  youth, 
physical  fitness  and  early  retirement,  chances  for 
advancement  and  challenging  opportunities  for 
younger  persons  constitute  an  important  induce¬ 
ment  for  officer  accessions  if  exploited  by  the 
military  services. 

(e)  Another  demographic  factor  influenc¬ 
ing  the  world  of  2025,  will  be  the  tremendous 
increase  in  world  population.  By  2000,  there  will 
have  been  a  70%  increase  in  the  population  of 
lesser  developed  nations  over  what  it  had  been  a 
mere  quarter  century  earlier.  The  world  popula¬ 
tion  will  be  6,35  billion  by  then  and  over  5  billion 
will  live  in  the  lesser  developed  nations.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  Mexico’s  rate  of  growth  continues  much 
longer,  its  population  will  exceed  one  billion 
within  the  next  century.  The  projected  increase 
in  world  population  will  have  such  an  affect  on 
the  global  consumption  of  food,  forest  products 
and  mineral  resources  that  it  must  be  ranked  as 
one  of  the  most  critical  international  issues.  The 
result  will  be  a  veritable  flood  of  people  demand¬ 
ing  opportunities,  resources,  power,  space  and 
prestige  on  a  crowded  planet. 

(0  For  the  United  States,  this  may  mean  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  rate  of  immigration. 
The  influx  of  people  from  Latin  America  and 
Asia  could  increase  in  the  next  40  years,  radically 
changing  the  ethnic  structure  of  the  Nation  in  the 
way  that  the  “new  immigration”  from  eastern 
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and  southern  Europe  in  the  late  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  century  changed  the  mostly  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  and  African  dominance  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  that  had  come  in  the  previous  two  and  a  half 
centuries.  There  is  little  reason  to  assume  that  the 
Nation  cannot  continue  to  absorb  such  ethnic 
modifications  while  modernizing  its  economy, 
adapting  its  values  and  modifying  its  institutions 
without  becoming  wrecked  by  the  racial,  religious 
and  ethnic  discord  that  has  dominated  most  of 
the  world’s  pluralist  communities. 

(2)  General  discussion  of  events  and  trends. 
See  Appendix  2  for  further  details. 

(a)  The  PDOS  Futures  Team  conducted  a 
detailed  search  of  the  long-range  planning  and 
futures  literature  to  identify  significant  events 
and  trends  which  describe  the  future  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  officer  professional  development 
will  find  itself  between  1985  and  2025.  After  cre¬ 
ating  approximately  1 10  event  and  90  trend 
statements,  the  Futures  Team  sought  the  expert 
opinion  of  several  long-range  planners/futurists 
throughout  the  Department  of  Defense  and  other 
government  activities  as  to  the  probability  of  oc¬ 
currence  of  each  event  and  the  forecast  of  trend 
level  of  each  trend. 

(b)  This  discussion  presents  the  signifi¬ 
cant  consensus  as  to  the  event  probabilities  and 
trend  levels  which  the  Futures  Team  used  in  their 
computer  simulations. 

(1)  The  future  environment  is  anticipat¬ 
ed  to  be  characterized  as  “technology  intense" 
with  computer  technology  as  the  underpinning. 
Fifth  generation  computers,  artificial  intelligence 
and  super-powerful  hand-held  computers  will  all 
be  part  of  the  environment  in  which  officer  pro¬ 
fessional  development  will  find  itself,  The  Army 
will  have  installed  an  electronic  data  base  which 
will  be  available  for  all  to  use  as  an  extension  of 
their  information  data  base  and  for  decision 
making.  The  Army  will  have  taken  advantage  of 
communications-computer  based  instruction 
technology  and  will  have  installed  this  technolo¬ 
gy  widely.  Officers  will  be  more  conversant  in 
computer  technologies;  more  officer  positions 
will  require  daily  use  of  the  computer;  and,  more 
officers  will  have  personal  computers  in  their 
homes. 

(2)  Officer  professional  development 
will  include  a  program  of  self-development  and 
assessment  and  formalized  professional  develop¬ 
ment  programs  will  be  the  norm  throughout  Ar¬ 
my  units  and  organizations. 


(3)  The  Army  will  undergo  another 
modernization  program  similar  to  that  exper¬ 
ienced  in  the  1980s  as  new  technologies  make 
current  equipment  obsolete. 

(4)  It  is  considered  unlike!,,  that  US  mil¬ 
itary  forces  will  be  combin.'  as  is  the  Canadian 
Army.  Despite  the  anticipated  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  spanish-speaking  population  in  the 
US,  officers  will  not  be  required  to  have  a  second 
language  skill.  Although  it  is  possible  that  the 
active  component  Army  may  very  well  be  used  to 
control  domestic  rioting,  it  is  not  considered 
probable  that  the  Army  will  be  used  to  protect 
domestic  facilities  such  as  power  plants,  water 
supplies  and  the  like. 

b.  Policy  Impact  Analysis  of  PDOS  Policies. 
See  Appendix  3  for  further  details. 

(1)  The  data  from  the  survey  discussed  in 
paragraph  2a  (2),  above  were  loaded  into  a  policy 
impact  analysis  computer  program  known  as  IN¬ 
TER  AX.  Many  of  the  events,  were  they  to  actual¬ 
ly  occur,  would  impact  on  other  events  and  on 
many  of  the  trends.  Each  of  these  impacts  are 
referred  to  as  a  “cross-impact."  These  cross-im¬ 
pacts  Were  determined  by  Futures  Team  mem¬ 
bers  and  were  also  loaded  into  the  1NTERAX 
model. 

(2)  The  Team  then  “ran"  computer  simula¬ 
tions  against  which  PDOS-rccommended  policies 
were  “tested"  in  order  to  determine  the  long-term 
viability  and  robustness  of  these  policies  in  four 
specific  environments.  These  scenarios  show  the 
decision  maker  the  maximum,  minimum  and  av¬ 
erage  effect  which  i  iese  policies  could  make  on 
the  officer  profc  tonal  development  system. 
Graphs  of  the  effects  of  the  policies  on  the  sys¬ 
tem-wide  issues  are  contained  in  Appendix  4. 
The  four  environments  simulated  were: 

(a)  A  “World-With-Wars”  simulation  in 
which  a  variety  of  forms  of  conflict  were  permit¬ 
ted  to  occur  at  specific  times. 

(b)  A  “Domcstic/Internal  Control”  simula¬ 
tion  in  which  the  Army  received  a  variety  of 
"protection"  or  “police"  missions. 

(c)  An  "International/Domestic  Tranquil¬ 
lity”  simulation  in  which  the  Army  had  no  war 
nor  domestic  control  missions. 

(d)  A  “Free-Play”  simulation  in  which  all 
events  were  allowed  to  occur  at  random  (except 
those  professional  development  policies  events 
which  were  identified  by  the  “experts"  as  proba¬ 
ble  during  the  next  40  years  but  were  not  being 
considered  by  the  Study  Group). 
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(3)  In  all,  nine  multiple  scenarios  were  run. 
One  multiple  scenario  was  a  “statistics  run”  to 
verify  the  internal  consistency  of  the  data  in  the 
computer.  Two  multiple  scenarios  were  run 
against  each  of  the  four  environments  described 
above;  one  of  these  scenarios  was  run  without 
PDOS-recommended  policies  and  the  other  was 
run  with  PDOS-recommended  policy.  The  results 
of  eight  trends  known  as  “system-wide  issues” 
were  analyzed  by  the  Team.  The  results  were 
presented  to  the  Study  Director  for  his  delibera¬ 
tions  on  PDOS-recommended  policies.  Figure 
B-l  shows  the  results  of  the  computer  simula¬ 
tions  analyzed  on  the  trend  “Art  and  Science  of 
War”  to  help  the  reader  in  visualizing  what  an 
effect  looks  like  and  to  provide  a  flavor  of  the 
INTERAX  product.  The  results  of  these  simula¬ 
tions  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Art  and  Science  of  War:  This  trend/ 
system-wide  issue  is  the  center  piece  of  the  entire 
PDOS  study.  The  data  indicated  that  when  Art 
and  Science  of  War  is  left  to  “grow  and  mature” 
under  current  policies  and  in  the  absence  of 
PDOS-recommended  policies  the  trend  will  grad¬ 
ually  improve  in  the  “free-play"  world,  will  im¬ 
prove  only  as  a  result  of  war  in  the  “world-with- 
wars“  world  and  will  experience  a  decline  from 
its  present  status  in  the  “internal  control”  and 
“tranquillity”  worlds.  When  PDOS-recommend¬ 
ed  policies  are  added  to  the  computer  simula¬ 
tions,  the  improvements  in  this  trend  are  dramat¬ 
ic  and  in  all  cases  experience  a  steady 
improvement.  Fioure  B-l  shows  the  results  of 
the  simulations  for  Art  and  Science  of  War,  The 
upper  series  of  graphs  shows  the  four  worlds 
without  policies  and  the  lower  series  shows  the 
four  worlds  with  policies. 

(1)  Along  the  y-axis  of  a  given  graph  is 
the  relative  level  of  the  trend  with  “1,00"  being 
the  value  for  1985. 

(2)  Along  the  x-axis  are  the  years  of  the 
simulation  ( 1 985-2025). 

(3)  The  upper  line  is  the  line  of  maxi¬ 
mum  values  throughout  the  simulations  (note: 
no  single  scenario  traces  any  one  of  the  lines. 

(4)  The  middle  line  is  the  line  of  aver¬ 
age  values  throughout  the  simulations, 

(5)  The  bottom  line  is  the  line  of  mini¬ 
mum  values  throughout  the  simulations. 

(b)  Warrior  Spirit:  This  trend/system¬ 
wide  issue  receives  very  limited  impact  in  the 
absence  of  PDOS-recommended  policies.  This 
seems  to  track  correctly  with  the  current  state  of 


the  nature  of  the  warrior  spirit  concept.  The  initi¬ 
ation  of  the  PDOS-recommended  policies  on 
warrior  spirit  sees  improvement  in  all  worlds 
with  the  greatest  impact  being  felt  during  times 
of  conflict. 

(c)  Self-Development:  This  trend  sees  the 
institution  of  a  professional  value  throughout  the 
officer  corps.  In  the  absence  of  PDOS-recom¬ 
mended  policies,  this  “officer  corps-wide"  value 
is  unknown.  With  the  initiation  of  PDOS-recom¬ 
mended  policies,  self-development  is  allowed  to 
become  an  “officer  corps-wide”  value.  The  effect 
of  this  cluster  of  policies  is  immediate  and  posi¬ 
tive  throughout  all  simulated  worlds. 

(d)  Leader-Mentor:  This  trend  deals  with 
the  amount  of  time  available  for  leaders  to  devel¬ 
op  their  subordinates  under  the  philosophy  asso¬ 
ciated  with  this  system-wide  issue.  In  the  absence 
of  PDOS-recorpmendcd  policies,  this  trend  sees 
little  movement  from  its  present  state.  The  only 
times  that  this  trend  fluctuates  positively  is  in  the 
presence  of  armed  conflict — and  then,  only 
slightly.  In  the  piesence  of  PDOS-recommended 
policies,  this  trend  experiences  dramatic  shifts 
during  times  of  conflict  and  only  slight  improve¬ 
ment  during  the  “internal  control"  and  the  “tran¬ 
quillity"  worlds. 

(e)  Expert-Integrator:  This  system-wide  is¬ 
sue  is  closely  associated  with  “Art  and  Science  of 
War"  in  that  the  policies  cross-impacting  both 
are  quite  similar.  The  events  which  cross-impact 
these  two  trends  are  nearly  identical,  with  some 
exceptions.  The  results  with  PDOS-recommend¬ 
ed  policies  are,  also,  similar. 

(f)  Decision  Making  Skills:  This  system- 
wide  issue  is  dependent,  predominantly,  on  tech¬ 
nological  advances  which  are  forecast  to  become 
available  after  the  year  2000.  In  fact,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  PDOS-recommended  policies,  no  im¬ 
provement  worth  discussing  is  evident.  With  the 
implementation  of  these  policies,  dramatic  im¬ 
provement  in  this  trend  is  “felt”  almost 
immediately. 

(g)  Common  Shared  Operational  Lan¬ 
guage:  This  system-wide  issue  has  no  current  pol¬ 
icies  which  cause  it  to  “improve."  In  fact,  in  the 
absence  of  PDOS-recommended  policies,  this 
trend  sees  a  steady  decline  over  all  simulated 
"worlds"  with  only  slight  improvement  during 
times  of  conflict,  Once  conflict  is  over,  the  trend 
returns  to  its  depressed  state.  In  the  presence  of 
PDOS-recommended  policies,  the  trend  does  im¬ 
prove,  with  significant  improvement  during 
armed  conflict. 
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(h)  Professional  Values:  This  system-wide 
issue  sees  virtually  no  improvement  nor  decline 
in  any  of  the  “without  policy”  simulations.  With 
the  implementation  of  PDOS-recommended  pol¬ 
icies,  this  trend  “experiences”  immediate  and 
dramatic  improvement  which  lasts  throughout 
the  simulation — to  2025. 

c.  Navigation  of  PDOS  Policies  for  the  Future; 
Policy  Impact  Analysis  Exercise  for  Senior  Army 
Leaders.  See  Appendix  5  for  further  details. 

(1)  The  INTER  AX  process  proved  invalua¬ 
ble  as  a  decision  support  tool/aid  in  that  it  allows 
the  analyst  and  decision  maker  to  hold  a  seem¬ 
ingly  unlimited  storehouse  of  data,  a  means  to 
manipulate  the  data  across  a  variety  of  alterna¬ 
tive  futures/scenarios  and  a  rational  system  to 
analyze  policy  impacts  over  time.  It  became  evi¬ 
dent,  early  in  the  study,  that  this  technology 
could  be  used  by  senior  Army  leaders  to  help 
them  “navigate”  the  officer  professional  develop¬ 
ment  system  into  the  future.  Additionally,  it  be¬ 
came  evident  that  the  INTERAX  process  offered 
a  novel  approach  at  thinking  about  planning  for 
the  future  by  thinking  in  terms  of  “alternative 
futures/scenarios”  rather  than  thinking  about  one 
“expected”  future. 


(2)  One  of  the  policies  which  was  approved 
by  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Army  is  the  institution  of  a 
“Policy  Impact  Analysis”  exercise  for  senior  Ar¬ 
my  leaders,  specifically  newly-appointed  briga¬ 
dier  generals  and  Senior  Executive  Executive 
Service  civilians.  This  policy  seeks  to  address  the 
issue  of  “navigation”  of  the  officer  Professional 
Development  System  by  soliciting  participants 
observations  on  the  state  of  the  current  system 
and  their  recommendations  on  improvements  to 
the  system  as  it  responds  to  the  challenges  of  the 
future. 

Appendices: 

1  Background  for  Alternative  Futures. 

2  Significant  Events  and  Trends  in  the 
PDOS  INTERAX  Model, 

3  Policy  Impact  Analysis  of  PDOS  Policies. 

4  Graphs  from  the  Final  Set  of  Simulations. 

5  Policy  Impact  Analysis  Exercise  for  Senior 
Army  Leaders. 
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Appendix  1  to  ANNEX  B 
Background  For  Alternative  Futures 
1984-2025 


An  officer  corps’  measure  of  worth  to  the  Na¬ 
tion  is  in  its  ability  to  deter  aggression  and  in 
leading  troops  to  victory  in  combat.  Because  of 
the  increased  complexity,  lethality  and  accuracy 
of  modem  weapons  and  because  of  the  decreased 
preparation  time  this  country  has  should  a  major 
conflict  appear  likely,  the  human  performance 
required  of  the  future  soldier  and  officer  de¬ 
mands  a  mastery  of  weapons  and  support  sys¬ 
tems.  Moreover,  the  system  of  officer  education 
and  training  must  strengthen  and  fortify  the  will, 
character  and  knowledge  of  those  who  lead  the 
soldiers.  The  process  of  education,  training  so¬ 
cialization  and  assignments  must  develop  an  offi¬ 
cer  corps  that  can  effectively  lead  an  Army  of 
diverse  backgrounds,  values  and  skill  levels  and 
efficiently  manage  its  resources  over  the  full  spec¬ 
trum  of  deterrence  and  conflict.  To  accomplish 
these  various  goals,  the  officer  corps  must  con¬ 
stantly  adapt  to  the  changing  social,  economic, 
political  and  technological  challenges  confronting 
the  United  States  and  the  world  during  the  next 
forty  years. 

In  this  Appendix,  we  examine  environmental 
factors  which  are  the  world  and  national  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  Army  officers  of  the  future  are 
likely  to  operate.  These  environmental  factors 
are  categorized  into  Social,  Economic,  Political 
and  Technology, 


Social 

Demographic  developments  constitute  a  known 
reality  of  the  future  in  that  the  colonels  and 
generals  of  2025  are  already  bom  and  we  know 
the  size  of  the  age  cohort  from  which  they  will  be 
chosen.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
the  most  likely  population  estimates  for  the  next 
40  years  show  a  significant  increase  in  population 
growth,  (See  Table  B-l-1,  below.) 


While  the  overall  figures  seem  favorable  for 
officer  accessions  and  enlisted  recruiting,  the  re¬ 
ality  is  somewhat  different.  (See  Figure  B-l-1, 
below.)  The  available  manpower  in  the  18-24 
year-old  cohort  declines  until  the  mid-90s  and 
does  not  reach  the  levels  of  the  1970s  at  any 
point  in  the  next  40  years.  This  reduction  in  the 
size  of  the  labor  force  at  the  entry  ages  of  Army 
officers  will  invariably  increase  the  competition 
between  the  Army,  the  other  services  and  the 
private  sector  for  the  most  capable  young  people. 


Table  B-1  -1 :  Papulation  Trends,  1 986-2030  (In  thousands). 


Year 

Total 

Pop. 

Black 

Pop. 

Hispanic 

Pop. 

18-24 

Pop. 

18-24 

%Pop. 

1985 

238,846 

28,878 

28,739 

12,0 

1996 

269,631 

32,508 

23,702 

9,1 

2000 

287,965 

63,763 

30,300 

24,601 

9.2 

2010 

283,238 

40,033 

27,056 

9,8 

2020 

298,697 

44,176 

46,800 

2030 

304,807 

47,598 

26,228 

8.6 

Source:  US  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population 
Reports,  Ssrlas  P-26,  Prelections  of  the  Population  ot  the 
United  States,  by  Age,  Sex,  and  Pace:  1963-2080  (Washing¬ 
ton:  Qovernment  Printing  Office,  19B4),  The  figures  oltsd 
above  are  those  In  the  "middle  series"  of  three  population 
projections  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  (See  Figure 
B-1-1,  below  for  ‘lowest"  end  “highest"  series  estimates.) 
Hispanic  figures  are  from  Leon  F.  Bouvler  and  Cary  B.  Davis, 
The  Puture  Racial  Composition  ot  the  United  States  (Wash¬ 
ington:  Population  Rsfarence  Bureau,  1982)  are  based  on 
an  estimated  net  Immigration  ot  1,000,000  per  year.  It  Is 
currently  estimated  that  2,000,000  Illegal  Immigrants  enter 
the  United  States  each  year. 

Moreover,  the  median  age  of  the  US  popula¬ 
tion  will  rise  over  the  entire  period  1985-2025. 
One  of  the  more  pervasive  population  trends,  the 
median  age  of  the  US  population  reached  an  all- 
time  high  of  30.6  years  in  1982,  but  this  will 
increase  to  36.3  years  by  2000  and  to  40,8  years 
in  2030,  This  means  that  the  population  will  be 
constantly  growing  older  and  will  be  increasingly 


dependent  upon  public  services. 
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One  aspect  of  the  demographic  pattern  is 
favorable  to  the  military.  The  typical  triangular 
population  pyramid  is  being  replaced  by  a  com¬ 
paratively  cylindrical  structure.  (See  Figure  B-l- 
2.)  Those  in  the  population  group  which  follows 
the  "baby  boom"  cohort  are  likely  to  find  that  an 
aging  population  decreases  the  promotional  pros¬ 
pects  of  younger  workers  in  the  civilian  world, 
On  the  other  hand,  with  the  military  services’ 
emphasis  on  youth,  physical  fitness  and  early  re¬ 
tirement,  chances  for  advancement  and  challeng¬ 
ing  opportunities  for  younger  persons  constitute 
an  important  inducement  for  officer  accessions  if 
exploited  by  the  military  services, 

Another  aspect  of  this  population  trend  is  the 
growing  importance  of  Hispanics  and  Asians  in 
the  American  population  pool  and  the  decreasing 
importance  of  those  of  European  and  African  ori¬ 
gin,  If  present  immigration  trends  continue, 
before  the  end  of  this  century,  Hispanics  could 
constitute  the  single  largest  minority  group  in  the 
country.  If  Hispanic  college  attendance  rates  do 
not  significantly  increase  in  the  next  decades,  this 
will  place  considerable  pressure  on  the  military 
to  increase  the  number  of  officers  from  this  eth¬ 
nic  group  which  currently  constitutes  only  1.2 
percent  of  the  officers.  While  Asians  will  not  fig¬ 
ure  as  numerically  important  as  other  ethnic 


groups,  they  do  constitute  an  upwardly  mobile, 
college  educated  segment  of  this  polyglot  nation 
and  should,  therefore,  become  a  more  significant 
portion  of  the  officer  corps. 

Another  demographic  factor  influencing  the 
world  of  2025,  will  be  the  tremendous  increase  in 
world  population.  By  2000,  there  will  have  been 
a  70%  increase  the  population  of  lesser  developed 
nations  over  what  it  had  beer  a  mere  quarter 
century  earlier.  The  world  population  will  be 
6,35  billion  by  then  and  over  5  billion  will  live  in 
the  lesser  developed  nations.  For  instance,  if 
Mexico's  rate  of  growth  continues  much  longer, 
its  population  will  exceed  one  billion  within  the 
next  century.  The  projected  increase  in  world 
population  will  have  such  an  affect  on  the  global 
consumption  of  food,  forest  products  and  miner¬ 
al  resources  that  it  must  be  ranked  as  one  of  the 
most  critical  international  issues.  The  result  will 
be  a  veritable  flood  of  people  demanding  oppor¬ 
tunities,  resources,  power,  space  and  prestige  on 
a  crowded  planet. 

For  the  United  States,  this  may  mean  a  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  the  rate  of  immigration.  The 
influx  of  people  from  Latin  America  and  Asia 
could  increase  in  the  next  40  years,  radically 
changing  the  ethnic  structure  of  the  Nation  in  the 
way  that  the  “new  immigration”  from  eastern 


Figure  B-1-1:  Estimates  and  Projections  of  Total  Population  1960  to  20B0. 


and  southern  Europe  in  the  late  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  century  changed  the  mostly  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  and  African  dominance  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  that  had  come  in  the  previous  two  and  a  half 
centuries.  There  is  little  reason  to  assume  that  the 
Nation  cannot  continue  to  absorb  such  ethnic 
modifications  while  modernizing  its  economy, 
adapting  its  values  and  modifying  its  institutions 
without  becoming  wrecked  by  the  racial,  religious 
and  ethnic  discord  that  has  dominated  most  of 
the  world's  pluralist  communities. 

Besides  the  obvious  climate  of  ethnic  diversity 
with  which  the  Army  has  found  itself  in  the  past 
half  century,  there  emerges  the  continuing  social 
issue  of  the  role  of  women.  With  the  declining 
number  of  available  men,  the  Army  could  meet 
its  officer  needs  by  raising  the  number  of  women 
in  its  ranks.  To  accomplish  this  end,  significant 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  issue  of  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  women  in  the  Army.  This  involves 
more  than  mere  numbers  and  employment  op¬ 
portunities.  The  military  social  system  may  well 
face  such  issues  as  the  compatibility  of  assign¬ 
ments  of  dual-officer  households,  the  obligations 
of  employed  spouses,  growing  numbers  of  single 
parent  officer  households,  fraternization  between 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel  and  a  host  of  oth¬ 
er  problems. 

A  related  issue  is  the  spouse  employed  outside 
the  Army.  The  “two-breadwinner"  family  is  now 
the  norm  in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  the  growth 
in  the  employment  of  women  may  be  the  most 
significant  social  phenomenon  of  the  twentieth 
century.  The  Army  is  caught  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma  in  these  situations.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  spouse  employed  outside  the  household 
desires  and  sometimes  demands  that  her  employ¬ 
ment  be  a  serious  consideration  in  any  family 
move.  The  Army  may  have  to  assume  an  increas¬ 
ing  obligation  in  finding  such  employment  for 
reassigned  officer  spouses  or  may  need  to  consid¬ 
er  not  moving  the  officer.  We  may  have  to  devel¬ 
op  a  whole  new  career  pattern  involving  long¬ 
term  assignments  in  order  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
Army  families.  This  is  increasingly  becoming  the 
case  among  American  corporations.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  demands  of  military  service  often  re¬ 
quire  moves  in  order  to  meet  national  obliga¬ 
tions.  An  increasing  problem  involves  efforts  to 
reduce  the  problems  of  military  families  through 
provisions  for  such  things  as  spousal  employment 
opportunities,  child  care  centers  and  counseling 
services.  Currently,  one  of  the  most  critical  social 
issues  facing  the  modem  military  is  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  service  requirements  to  the  familiar 
considerations  of  a  twenty-first  century  society. 


A  final  social  factor  is  the  continued  trend  to¬ 
ward  ethical  relativism  and  situational  ethics 
which  have  dominated  intelle  tual  thought  for 
the  last  several  decades  and  which  may  continue 
well  into  the  next  century.  Embodied  in  this 
gradual  erosion  of  traditional  values  is  an  appar¬ 
ent  de-emphasis  on  guilt,  increased  tolerance  of 
pluralistic  behavior  patterns,  disenchantment 
with  traditional  institutions  and  values,  a  decline 
in  public  civility,  a  growing  sense  of  immediate 
gratification  and  entitlement  without  being 
obliged  to  follow  the  traditional  “work  ethic,” 
and,  particularly  important  to  the  soldier,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  international  terrorism  and  low-intensi¬ 
ty  warfare  by  groups  and  would-be  nation-states 
that  totally  disregard  the  traditional  norms  of 
warfare.  The  development  of  such  factors  consti¬ 
tutes  an  important  ingredient  in  the  value  system 
that  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  bring  with 
them  into  the  military  and  also  looms  large  in  the 
value  system  of  those  whom  the  US  government 
must  face  in  international  confrontations  in  the 
future. 

At  the  same  time,  this  trend  will  periodically 
be  challenged  by  a  significant  counter-trend  to¬ 
wards  “traditional  values”  embodied  in  world¬ 
wide  religious  movements  like  the  Christian  fun¬ 
damentalists,  the  Muslim  fundamentalists  and 
various  Oriental-based  communitarian  and  cultic 
movements.  Such  revivalism  is  a  natural  reaction 
of  societies  to  rapid  social  and  economic  change 
and  constitutes  a  series  of  forces  that  will  impact 
upon  the  military  in  a  variety  of  internal  and 
external  ways  during  the  next  four  decades.  The 
year  2000  will  become  a  particularly  important 
time  in  Christian  millennial  ideology. 

Economic 

Several  economic  factors  affecting  the  US  mili¬ 
tary  future  will  impact  upon  professional  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  officer  corps  in  the  next  40  years. 

First,  there  is  the  relative  high  cost  of  energy 
which  impacts  considerably  upon  training  and 
other  military  activities  in  the  short  run.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  next  century,  we  may  find  some 
allevi  ation  of  this  cost  factor  due  to  technological 
developments.  Second,  in  a  national  security 
sense,  there  is  the  continued  dependence  upon 
international  trade  for  critical  raw  materials,  not 
just  oil,  but  also  minerals  such  as  cobalt  and 
manganese.  A  third  characteristic  is  the  shift  in 
employment  patterns  from  heavy  public  service 
and  industry  to  the  service  and  information  sec¬ 
tors.  These  white  collar  jobs  will  attract  the  grow¬ 
ing  women  portion  of  the  labor  force  but  will 
leave  out  of  the  market  many  of  the  minority 
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youths  who  lack  the  educational  skills  to  compete 
in  this  highly  literate  growth  area.  For  the  mili¬ 
tary,  these  potentialities  may  result  in  significant 
problems  in  accessing  women  officers  in  the 
forthcoming  era  of  reduced  numbers  in  the  age 
1 8-24  year  cohort.  Fourth,  as  the  Nation  becomes 
increasingly  involved  in  the  information  econo¬ 
my,  its  industrial  base  will  decline  as  there 
emerges  even  more  global  manufactuung  interde¬ 
pendence.  The  long-term  strategic  implications 
of  this  industrial  interdependence  may  be  more 
important  than  energy  and  mineral  dependency. 

Other  factors  critical  to  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Nation  in  the  next  four  decade*  * s 
the  rate  of  worker  productivity,  the  degree  c.  - 
novation,  workplace  automation,  capital  invest¬ 
ment  and  plant  modernization,  the  impact  of 
multi-national  corporations  upon  the  availability 
of  jobs,  international  debt  to  the  First  World  and 
taxation  levels. 

Two  previously  mentioned  demographic  devel¬ 
opments  impact  also  in  the  economic  arena.  The 
declining  labor  pool  reaches  its  low  point  in  the 
next  decade  but  does  not  reach  levels  comparable 
to  that  of  the  1970s  during  the  next  four  decades. 
There  will  be  a  rising  incidence  of  aged  depen¬ 
dents  whose  demand  upon  the  public  purse  for 
care  will  increase  through  the  era  under  consider¬ 
ation  and  particularly  after  2010,  when  the  “baby 
boomers”  begin  to  retire. 

What  most  hope  are  short-term  economic 
problems  could  become  chronic  thorns  in  the 
American  economic  scene  and  be  of  considerable 
consequence  to  the  long-term  best  interests  of  the 
military.  These  involve  the  high  federal  budget 
deficit,  the  growing  imbalance  in  our  internation¬ 
al  trade  deficit  and  high  interest  rates.  A  key 
component  in  our  national  security  policy  is  a 
robust  economy.  Without  it  our  ability  to  finance 
the  necessary  military  expenditures  cannot  be 
sustained.  Therefore,  our  national  economic  de¬ 
velopment  policy  as  carried  out  through  both  fis¬ 
cal  and  monetary  policies  on  the  one  hand  and 
world-wide  commercial  intercourse  on  the  other 
constitutes  an  important  ingredient  in  military 
preparedness. 

Political 

Political  instability  has  characterized  the  last 
thirty  years  of  American  history  and  may  well 
continue  into  the  future.  Undoubtedly  this  has 
resulted  both  in  the  shorter  terms  of  presidents 
since  Eisenhower  and  the  declining  influence  of 
parties  in  the  political  process.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  wc  will  find  executive  and  legislative 


indecision  and  reconsideration  of  public  policies 
which  will  impact  upon  the  military.  Unless  a 
major  political  revolution  occurs,  and  we  may  be 
due  for  a  new  party  system  like  that  imposed  by 
the  Jackson,  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt  revolutions, 
political  consensus  may  be  hard  to  obtain,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  national  legislature  and  the  exec¬ 
utive  continue  on  their  divergent  paths  as  they 
have  for  the  past  five  presidencies.  For  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  its  professional  officer  development,  the 
uncertainties  in  budgetary  allocations  will  consti¬ 
tute  an  important  given  with  which  it  must  deal. 

A  particularly  gnawing  factor  affecting  Ameri¬ 
can  political  development  is  the  splintering  of 
American  politics.  Inherent  in  this  is  a  decline  in 
party  discipline  in  Congress  and  the  state  legisla¬ 
tures  and  the  rise  of  media  consultants  to  replace 
the  party  professionals  who  helped  to  shape  party 
consensus  and  a  common  legislative  agenda.  This 
fragmentation  also  manifests  itself  in  single-issue 
groups  and  candidates  that  circumvents  tradi¬ 
tional  pluralistic  parties.  We  also  see  this  devel¬ 
oping  in  the  Sunbelt  versus  Snowbelt  conflicts 
that  increasingly  find  the  latter  region  becoming 
anti-military.  Part  of  this  anti-militarism  is  the 
consequence  of  continued  withdrawal  of  military 
installations  from  the  area. 

In  comparison  with  other  nations,  American 
political  instability  could  seem  enormously  sta¬ 
ble.  The  population  explosion  in  the  lesser  devel¬ 
oped  countries  and  the  economic  stagnation  in 
much  of  Europe  most  probably  means  political 
confrontation  in  much  of  the  world. 

Throughout  the  world  there  is  a  growing  mis¬ 
match  between  demands  of  various  components 
of  a  nation-state  and  the  capacities  of  its  institu¬ 
tions  to  respond  in  effective  ways  to  the  problems 
confronting  it.  The  next  four  decades  may  be 
characterized  by  a  variety  of  political  conflicts 
resulting  from  pressures  either  to  change  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  institutions  to  meet  those  demands  or 
to  alter  in  some  way  the  kind  and  level  of  de¬ 
mands  being  placed  on  political,  legal  and  social 
institutions.  Can  the  complexities  of  the  future 
be  managed  so  that  they  are  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  understanding  by  the  society’s  citizens 
and  their  representatives  in  government? 

Several  international  problems  loom  signifi¬ 
cantly  on  the  horizon  during  the  next  four  de¬ 
cades.  The  relative  influence  of  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  upon  their  alliance 
partners  in  Europe  may  decline.  Increased  eco¬ 
nomic  ties  between  the  nation-states  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  will  naturally  lead  to  decreased  political  ten¬ 
sions.  A  probable  consequence  could  be  a 
declining  role  of  the  US  in  NATO. 
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These  changes  may  well  be  minor  ones  in  a 
world  faced  with  the  demographic  and  economic 
events  described  earlier.  A  major  force  in  the 
developed  world  could  be  a  conservatism  that 
will  seek  to  improve  the  lot  of  its  own  citizens  at 
the  expense  of  the  lesser  developed  nations.  We 
may  find  in  the  coming  decades  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  cooperating  to  main¬ 
tain  the  peace  in  particularly  volatile  sections  of 
the  globe  as  we  seek  to  avoid  nuclear  holocaust. 
On  the  other  hand,  both  superpowers  may  well 
exploit  social  and  economic  dislocations  to  their 
advantage  by  encouraging  low-intensity  conflict 
throughout  the  globe.  The  United  States  could 
vacillate  between  “isolationism”  or 
“interventionism.” 

Particularly  threatening  to  international  stabil¬ 
ity  will  be  the  proliferation  of  nuclear,  biological 
and  chemical  weapons  and  delivery  systems 
throughout  the  globe.  The  key  to  the  Pax  Ameri¬ 
cana  or  Pax  Sovietica,  depending  upon  one’s  ori¬ 
entation,  has  been  the  unwillingness  of  the  nucle¬ 
ar  powers  to  risk  self-destruction  in  a  quest  for 
world  dominance.  The  possibility  of  a  designing 
and  desperate  national  leader  risking  such  a  holo¬ 
caust  on  behalf  of  national,  religious  or  personal 
goals  is  not  out  of  the  question.  For  both  super¬ 
powers,  the  limit  of  the  spread  of  these  weapons 
constitutes  a  mutually  beneficial  diplomatic  en¬ 
terprise.  Such  issues  also  may  cause  a  dramatic 
increase  in  pressures  for  arms  reductions  and 
disarmament. 

For  the  Army,  the  political  ftiture  may  cause 
some  significant  reassessments  of  force  distribu¬ 
tion  and  structuring  as  well  as  missions.  If  the 
geostrategic  threat  of  conflagration  in  Europe  de¬ 
clines  then  the  active  component’s  commitment 
to  that  region  may  be  reduced.  In  its  place  we 
might  increasingly  rely  on  the  reserve  compo¬ 
nents  as  the  basis  for  reinforcing  the  high-intensi¬ 
ty  conflict  in  Europe — a  strategic  consideration 
which  will  place  considerable  emphasis  on  the 
training  and  equipping  of  the  reserve  forces. 
Moreover,  if  the  great  European  peace  since  1 945 
continues  much  longer,  we  may  find  that  peace 
taken  for  granted,  deterrents  may  weaken,  and 
the  likelihood  of  war  might  imperceptibly  in¬ 
crease.  It  is  one  of  those  ironies  of  history  that 
success  may  foster  failure;  safety  might  promote 
danger.  While  the  debate  over  defense  costs  and 
risks  continues  in  the  body  politic,  we  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  remind  the  nation  and  the  world  of  the 
cost  should  the  peace  between  the  major  powers 
break  down.  Deterrence  is  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  of  all  messages  to  inculcate  in  a  nation  which 
has  not  known  the  costs  of  total  war  and  whose 
memory  of  the  last  major  conflict  is  too  much 


embodied  in  movies  like  Patton,  and  TV  series 
like  “Hogan's  Heroes”  rather  than  the  realities  of 
Omaha  Beach,  Dresden,  Tarawa  and  Hiroshima. 

If  this  strategic  deterrence  mission  is  given  to 
CONUS-bascd  reserves,  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  regular  forces  could  be  committed  to  combat¬ 
ing  low-intensity  conflicts  in  the  Third  World. 
Such  a  restructuring  of  forces  and  missions  could 
well  mean  greater  emphasis  on  tailoring  our  com¬ 
bat  and  support  forces  to  small,  flexible,  mobile, 
light  and  technologically  modern  units. 

Achieving  success  in  the  future  requires  a  de¬ 
cided  emphasis  on  the  rapid  acquisition,  process¬ 
ing  and  analysis  of  military  and  political  intelli¬ 
gence  and  a  willingness  to  act  decisively  when  a 
situation  warrants  action.  This  necessitates  both 
the  will  to  create  such  forces  and  a  will  to  use 
them  at  appropriate  times.  Finding  this  political 
will  in  the  multifaceted  political  environment  of 
the  United  States  and  its  allies  and  friends  is 
likely  to  be  more  difficult  now  and  by  2025. 


Technology 

The  impact  of  technological  change  on  the  mil¬ 
itary  has  been  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  be 
immense,  probable  no  area  may  cause  more  im¬ 
mediate  change  on  officer  professional  develop¬ 
ment  than  this  one. 

Three  basic  areas  are  particularity  important  in 
the  Army’s  adaptation  to  such  change.  First, 
chemicals  and  biotechnology  could  offer  every¬ 
thing  from  better  techniques  for  treating  battle¬ 
field  casualties,  to  new  and  cheap  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  and  to  the  introduction  of 
learning  techniques  that  could  increase  basic  in¬ 
telligence  levels  and  learning  capacities.  Second, 
advances  in  basic  sciences  and  applied  technolo¬ 
gy  across  a  spectrum  that  includes  everything 
from  optics  to  physics  could  find  both  sides  in 
any  major  international  conflict  with  improved 
weapon  accuracy,  speed  of  employment  and  le¬ 
thality.  Third,  improved  computational,  infor¬ 
mational  and  robotic  science  techniques  portend 
massive  changes  in  the  speed,  accuracy  and 
quantity  of  information  available  to  the  com¬ 
mander  and  the  individual  soldier.  At  the  high 
end  of  the  spectrum  of  conflict  robotic  devices 
may  reduce  the  risk  to  frontline  casualties  and 
the  demand  for  manpower  in  a  variety  of  combat 
and  combat  support  missions. 

On  the  one  hand,  these  improvements  may  re¬ 
duce  overall  educational  costs  since  training  in 
one’s  home  may  replace  some  to  the  resident 
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schooling  we  traditionally  rely  upon.  On  the  oth- 
er  hand,  the  potential  information  overload  an¬ 
ticipated  by  these  devices  foreshadows  major 
problems  in  command  and  control.  Storage  of 
massive  amounts  of  information  for  decision 
making  will  be  necessary  which  may  require  the 
need  for  artificial  intelligence  and  fifth  genera¬ 
tion  computers.  We  must  be  able  to  distribute  the 
right  information  to  the  right  decision  makers  at 
the  right  time  so  as  to  assist  them  in  using  the 
best  information  at  their  disposal. 

All  of  these  require  both  enormous  expendi¬ 
tures  and  a  massive  educational  program  to  fully 
implement  them  into  the  military  environment. 
The  rapid  obsolescence  of  weapons,  counter¬ 
weapons  and  advanced  technological  equipment 
as  well  as  the  diverse  options  in  design  and  pro¬ 
curement  that  confront  the  military  constitute 
particularly  critical  problems  in  the  future.  We 
can  expect  user  friendliness  in  various  techniques 
to  continue  such  that  the  short-run  need  for  com¬ 
puter  literacy  will  become  the  accepted  norm  in 
the  same  way  that  “automobile  literacy”  became 
a  national  norm  in  the  early  Twentieth  Century. 

The  education  and  training  of  the  future  of¬ 
ficers  should  include  a  professionalism  that  de¬ 
mands  self-training,  role  modeling  and  effective 
mentoring  by  superiors  while  encouraging  subor¬ 
dinates  to  maximize  the  time  necessary  to  stay 
current,  even  ahead,  of  the  tremendous  changes 
that  technology  imposes  on  military  leadership  in 
the  Twenty-First  Century.  The  accelerating  rate 
of  technological  change  requires  the  military  to 
avoid  acquiring  too  many  soon-to-be  obsolete 
specialists  to  the  detriment  of  an  officer  corps 
with  broad  enough  backgrounds  to  adapt, 

Several  authorities  argue  that  the  technological 
displacement  of  military  personnel  combined 
with  the  declining  manpower  pool  will  prescribe 


a  smaller,  more  efficient  active  Army.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  critical  requirement  will  be  the  abili¬ 
ty  of  the  active  component  to  attract  and  retain 
highly  qualified  personnel. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Army  may  find  that  its 
potential  missions  in  low-intensity  conflicts  may 
not  require  a  significantly  different  level  of  com¬ 
bat  skills  than  presently  exists  within  the  mili¬ 
tary.  The  key  to  success  in  low-intensity  conflict 
will  be  improved  communication,  intelligence 
and  movement,  but  not  in  novel  tactical  technol¬ 
ogies.  Too  great  a  reliance  on  technology  to  re¬ 
place  the  physical  and  mental  toughness  to  close 
with  and  engage  the  enemy  could  be  particularly 
detrimental  to  combat  effectiveness. 

Moreover,  no  amount  of  technological  exper¬ 
tise  can  replace  the  ethical  elements  of  leaderhip 
which  build  on  soldierly  qualities  so  essential  to 
battlefield  success.  There  exists  an  intense  need 
for  a  command  and  senior  staff  cadre  of  well- 
educated  officers  with  broad  backgrounds  and  a 
concerned  awareness  of  the  inter-relationahips 
between  economic,  social  and  political  realities 
and  the  application  of  force. 

Conclusion! 

This  discussion  of  general  factors  influencing 
the  next  40  years  predisposes  that  World  War  III, 
in  either  a  conventional  or  thermonuclear  mode 
does  not  occur.  Should  that  happen,  the  social, 
political,  economic  and  technological  conse¬ 
quences  that  could  arise  out  of  such  a  conflagra¬ 
tion  make  these  generalizations  about  the  future 
obsolete.  Given  this  caveat,  we  can  now  look  at 
such  alternative  scenarios  and  assess  the  Impact 
of  various  trends  and  events  upon  the  policies 
that  forge  the  officer  professional  development 
system  from  1985  to  2025. 
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Appendix  2  to  ANNEX  B 

Significant  Events  and  Trends  in  PDOS  Interax  Model 


In  preparation  to  conduct  computer-assisted 
policy  impact  analysis,  the  PDOS  Futures  Team 
asked  selected  experts  in  long-range  planning  for 
their  opinion  as  to  the  cumulative  probability  of 
occurrence  of  approximately  110  events  and  the 
forecast  of  trend  level  of  approximately  90  trends 
which  could  potentially  define  and  impact  on  the 
officer  professional  development  system  from 
198S  to  2025. 

This  appendix  presents  the  significant  consen¬ 
sus  as  to  event  probabilities  and  trend  levels  for 
those  events  and  trends  which  appear  in  the  “fi¬ 
nal"  PDOS  INTERAX  model. 

The  "cumulative  probability"  for  events  is  the 
probability  that  the  event  could  occur  by  2025. 
The  “forecast  of  trend  level"  for  trends  is  the 
“2025"  deviation  for  that  trend  from  an  assumed 
“1985"  level  of  1.00. 


Cumulative  Probability  of  Occurrence  by  2028 
of  Most  Probable  Events 


Cumulative 

Probability 

Evant 

Number 

Event  Statement 

.90 

29 

Army  21  la  adopted. 

,99 

33 

Army  establlahea  minimum  en¬ 
trance  requlremente  for  of¬ 
ficers. 

.99 

42 

Electronic  data  base  Is  Installed 
throughout  tfw  Army. 

.99 

46 

Army  Installs  Communications- 
Computer  Based  Instruction  for 
use  In  schools,  unite  and  the 
home. 

.99 

48 

Self-aesessment  testing  program 
is  Installed  for  officers  at  Army 
schools. 

.99 

73 

8uper-powerful  hand-held  com¬ 
puters  are  developed  and  made 
available  to  all  officers,  free. 

.99 

84 

Requirements  are  established  for 
all  officers  to  receive  military 
schooling  at  moat  ranks. 

.99 

98 

Rapid  Increase  In  modernization 
of  equipment  oooura  similar  to 
1980's  Increase. 

.98 

22 

Army  combat  units  have  TOE  po¬ 
sitions  calling  for  other  Service 
MOSs;  other  Services  assign 
their  personnel  to  them. 

.90 

70 

Additional  eleotronlo  wargames 
fielded  for  training. 

.90 

83 

Formalized  offloer  professional 
development  program  Is  estab¬ 
lished. 
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Cumulate*  Probability  of  Ocourranca  by  2025 
of  Laaaf  Probabla  Events 


Cumulative 

Probability 

Event 

Number 

Event  Statement 

.01 

8 

Unauthorized  nuolear  launoh  by 

US  Army  field  commander  oc¬ 
curs. 

.08 

51 

US  military  forces  are  combined. 

,15 

84 

Two  languages  required  of  all  of¬ 
ficers. 

.15 

66 

Army  protects  domestic  faoilltlas. 

.20 

87 

Permanent  International  military 
force  It  established. 

.21 

60 

Reserves  asslgnad  total  US  mili¬ 
tary  commitment  to  NATO. 

.21 

71 

5th  generation  computer  It  devel¬ 
oped  by  Japan. 

.21 

78 

Eduoatlonal  deficiencies  are  elimi¬ 
nated, 

.26 

77 

50%  drop  In  universities  partici¬ 
pating  In  Army  ROTC, 

.25 

30 

US  withdraws  from  NATO. 

.25 

35 

Mexico  turns  communist. 

.26 

37 

France  rejoins  NATO. 

Forecast  of  Trand  Level  by  £026: 
Moat  Dramatio  Inoraaaas 


Foreoast  of 
Trend  Level 

Trend 

Number 

Trend  Statement 

15 

.0 

3 

Percent  officers  with  ability  to  use 
computers  effectively  (read 
foreoast  at  15  times  today's 
trend  level— what  ever  It  may 
be). 

10 

.0 

2 

Percent  offioer  positions  requiring 
computer  use. 

4 

.0 

44 

Peroent  officers  with  oomputar 
terminals  at  homa. 

2 

.0 

20 

Offioer  retraining  requirements 
due  to  their  skills  being  obso¬ 
lete. 

1 

.86 

28 

Percent  of  Joint/Combined  opera¬ 
tions  Involving  Army  units. 

1 

,88 

46 

Rate  of  modernization  of  Army 
equipment, 

1 

.65 

34 

Coat  of  PCS  moves  due  to  training 
and  education  requirements, 

1 

.50 

4 

Percent  women  In  the  Army, 

1 

.50 

1 

Loss  of  officers  to  civilian  aector. 

1  .40  47  Qap  between  capabilities  of  re- 

_ serve  and  active  duty  offloers. 


Forecast  of  Trend  Level  by  2025: 

Moat  Dramatic  Decreases/Least  Dramatic  Increases 


Forecast  of 
Trend  Level 

Trend 

Number 

Trend  Statement 

.80 

7 

Percent  officers  deficient  In  basic 
skills  at  entrance  into  officer 

.85 

53 

corps. 

No.  offloers  in  Active  Component 
"TDA"  Army. 

.97 

19 

Gap  between  US  and  USSR  tech¬ 
nology. 

1 

.00 

72 

US  national  will  to  support  military 
operations. 

1 

,03 

52 

No.  enlisted  personnel  In  Active 
Component  Army. 

1 

.03 

67 

Ability  of  junior  otfloars  to  replace 
senior  officers. 

1 

,05 

55 

No,  Active  Component  offloars  In 
•TOE"  Armv, 

1 

06 

73 

Congressional  support  for  the  mil¬ 
itary  (a  maasura  of  Congres¬ 
sional  will), 

Lieutenants'  average  sklil/aptltude 
level  upon  entry  on  active  duty, 

1 

,25 

61 

1 

,30 

33 

Commanders'  ability  In  mid-  to 
high-intensity  combat, 
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Appendix  3  to  ANNEX  B 

Policy  Impact  Analysis  of  PDOS  Policies 


Section  1.  Futures  Team  Task. 

1.  The  Futures  Team  took  as  their  task,  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  impact  of  the  Officer  Professional  Devel¬ 
opment  System  (OPDS)  and  Professional  Devel¬ 
opment  of  Officer  Study  (PDOS)-recommended 
policies  between  the  years  1984  through  2025. 

2.  The  methods  used  to  accomplish  this  task 
included: 

a.  A  detailed  analysis  of  futures  literature, 

b.  The  creation,  administration  and  analysis 
of  an  opinion  survey  on  likely  events  and  trends 
during  the  period  under  analysis, 

c.  A  detailed  review  of  the  PDOS-recom- 
mended  policies  and 

d.  The  running  and  analysis  of  computer 
simulations  of  future  events  and  trends  and  their 
cross-impacts. 

3.  The  resources  available  to  the  Futures  Team 
included: 

a.  DOD  and  Army  literature  which  is  of  in¬ 
terest  in  a  future  tense, 

b.  Individuals  whose  military/civilian  duties 
are  in  the  long-range  planning  and  futures  analy¬ 
sis  arenas  and 

c.  The  INTERAX  cross-impact  computer 
model  from  the  Center  for  Futures  Research  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California. 

4.  The  Futures  Team  task  arose  from  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  answer  some  questions  which  principal 
Army  decision  makers  would  ask  when  con¬ 
ducting  an  a  priori  analysis  of  their  poli¬ 
cies — referred  throughout  this  report  as  policy 
impact  analysis .  The  questions  the  Team  kept  in 
mind  were: 

a.  Will  this  policy  make  a  difference? 

b.  Will  this  policy  be  useful? 

c.  How  useful? 


d.  How  long  will  this  policy  last  before  it 
makes  no  difference  or  actually  gets  in  the  way? 

e.  How  much  “policy  management”  will  be 
required  to  make  the  policy  work? 

f.  Will  the  policy  make  the  decision  maker’s 
responsibilities  easier? 

5,  The  analysis  of  the  impact  of  policy  into  the 
future  is  a  difficult  process,  at  best.  Typically, 
this  process  concerns  itself  with,  only,  two  to 
three  years  with  at  most  a  seven  year  window 
filled  with  very  dark  glass.  The  process  selected 
by  the  Futures  Team  attempted  to  provide  a  de¬ 
liberate  determination  of  variables  which  would 
impact  on  the  Army  in  the  ftiture  and  stretch  the 
assumptions  upon  which  decision  making  is  tra¬ 
ditionally  carried. 

Section  2.  Futures  Variables  and  Interactions. 

1.  The  INTERAX  computer  program  requires 
the  analyst  to  enter  data  relative  to  EVENTS 
which  may/will  impact  on  the  system  under  anal¬ 
ysis,  the  TRENDS  and  PERFORMANCE  MEA¬ 
SURES  which  the  analyst  will  use  to  monitor 
progress  of  the  system  through  time  and  the 
CROSS-IMPACT  of  each  event  on  all  other 
events  and  of  each  event  on  all  the  trends  and 
performance  measures.  This  portion  of  the  report 
describes  how  the  Futures  Team  got  the  data  to 
enter  into  the  INTERAX  computer  model. 

2.  The  start  point  for  the  Team  was  to  read 
extensively  in  literature  associated  with  Army 
long-range  planning  and  other  literature  associat¬ 
ed  with  the  impact  of  the  future  on  the  current 
context  of  the  world.  See  Annex  II  for  a  complete 
descripvion  of  those  sources.  The  Team  next  de¬ 
veloped  event  and  trend  statement*  and  asked 
experts  in  long-range  planning  throughout  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  estimate  the  cumula¬ 
tive  probability  of  occurrence  of  the  events  and 
the  forecast  of  trend  level  for  the  trends  during 
the  period  1984-2025.  The  results  of  this  exercise 
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were  placed  in  the  PDOS  INTERAX  computer 
model. 

3.  Throughout  the  period  of  the  study,  Futures 
Team  analysts  studied  the  data  from  a  variety  of 
points  of  view.  In  some  cases,  data  from  the 
opinion  surveys  were  modified  to  conform  to 
more  enlightened  information  gained  later  in  the 
study.  Events  and  trends  were  added,  others  de¬ 
leted  or  modified.  If  an  event  or  trend  was  added, 
Futures  Team  analysts  developed  nominal  data 
based  on  the  best  available,  unclassified  informa¬ 
tion.  To  be  “true”  to  the  data,  follow-on  work 
with  PDOS  INTERAX  data  should  begin  with  a 
re-certification  of  the  data  by  a  panel  of  experts, 

4.  The  final  data  to  be  a  part  of  the  PDOS 
INTERAX  process  is  the  cress-impact  model. 
The  creation  of  this  model  was  accomplished  by 
Futures  Team  members,  A  description  of  the 
cross-impact  model  is  at  Appendix  6,  Annex  II. 

5.  The  data  in  the  INTERAX  model  is  made 
up  totally  of  human  judgment.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  model  per  se  which  is  traditionally  referred 
to  as  objective  fact.  Every  piece  of  Information 
which  is  in  the  PDOS  INTERAX  model  was 
placed  there  based  on  human  judgments  and  de¬ 
cisions.  The  following  recapitulation  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  decision/data  points  in  the  PDOS  INTER¬ 
AX  model  shows  the  extent  of  the  subjective 
nature  of  this  form  of  process: 

a.  '1300,.  Nominal  Trend  Forecasts- 

(65  Trends  X  20  Indexes). 

b.  1 580 . .  Nominal  Event  Probabilities - 

-  (79  Events  X  20  Probabili¬ 
ties). 

c.  6162,.  Event-on-Event  Hit/Miss  Deter- 

minations- 

-  (79  Events  X  78  Events). 

d.  5135..  Event-on - Trend  Hit /Miss  Deter- 

minadons- 

-  (79  Events  X  65  tends). 

e.  2275  . .  Event-on-Event  Cross-Impacts- 

-  (325  Cross-Impacts  X  7  Inter¬ 
nal  Decisions). 

f.  3816..  Event-on-Trend  Cross-lmpacts- 

-  (477  Cross-Impacts  X  8  Inter¬ 
nal  Decisions). 


g.  20268 .  .  Total  Decision  Points. 


Section  3.  Computer  Simulation*  Using 
INTERAX. 

1.  Computer  simulations  using  INTERAX  can 
produce  two  distinct  types  of  information  for  the 
decision  maker.  The  simulations  can  create: 


a,  Single  scenarios  against  which  a  decision 
maker  can  conduct  detailed  long-range  planning, 
A  scenario  shows  the  decision  maker  a  possible 
alternative  future  which  may  confront  his  organi¬ 
zation,  The  terms  “scenario”  and  “alternative  fu¬ 
ture"  may  be  used  interchangeably.  The  Futures 
Team  analyzed  ten  scenarios,  selected  three  for 
in  depth  analysis  and  provided  them  to  the  rest 
of  the  PDOS  study  group  (see  Appendix  8,  Annex 
11,  for  details). 

b.  Multiple  (or  composite)  scenarios  against 
which  potential  policies  can  be  “tested."  This 
technique  was  used  in  order  to  determine  the 
long  term  viability  and  robustness  of  the  PDOS- 
rccommended  policies  in  a  variety  of  environ¬ 
ments.  These  scenarios  show  the  decision  maker 
the  maximum,  minimum  and  average  effect 
which  his  policies  may  have  on  the  PDOS  IN¬ 
TERAX  model  and  potentially  on  the  decision 
maker's  organization,  The  Futures  Team  ana¬ 
lyzed,  in  depth,  four  multiple  (or  composite)  sce¬ 
narios  across  eight  trends  and  provided  the  data 
to  the  PDOS  Study  Director  and  to  the  Vice 
Chief  of  Staff,  Army. 

2,  This  discussion  presents  the  Multiple  (or 
composite)  scenarios  technique  as  this  technolo¬ 
gy  was  used  to  make  PDOS  policy  impact 
analysis: 

a.  Nine  multiple  scenarios  were  run  for  the 
final  data  which  was  presented  to  the  Study  Di¬ 
rector  and  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff.  As  a  result  of 
these  two  meetings,  further  work  was  done  to 
improve  on  the  quality  of  the  data  in  the  model 
and  the  final  product  which  was  prepared  for  the 
Chief  of  Staff's  decision  briefing. 

b,  Each  of  the  nine  multiple  scenarios  was  a 
composite  of  25  alternative  futures — this  was  a 
total  of  225  alternative  futures.  The  nine  simula¬ 
tions  were  separate  “stories”  about  the  future 
which  a  decision  maker  could  encounter.  Four  of 
the  simulations  were  computer  “runs"  without 
PDOS-recommended  policies  and  four  simula¬ 
tions  were  computer  “runs”  with  PDOS-recom- 
mended  policies,  This  was  done  to  show  the  ana¬ 
lyst  and  the  decision  maker  what  would  happen 
to  officer  professional  development  when  left 
“unmanaged"  and  what  the  effect  would  be  with 
PDOS-recommended  policies.  One  run  was  a 
“statisfical  computer  run"  used  to  verify  the  in¬ 
ternal  consistency  of  the  data  in  the  PDOS  IN¬ 
TERAX  model.  The  four  scenarios  arc  briefly 
presented  here.  See  Annex  II  for  further  details. 
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(1)  A  “World-With-Wars”  simulation  in 
which  a  variety  of  forms  of  conflict  were  permit¬ 
ted  to  occur  at  specific  times.  See  below  for  the 
forms  of  conflict  and  the  years  of  occurrence. 

(2)  A  “Domcstic/Intemal  Control"  simula¬ 
tion  in  which  the  Army  received  a  variety  of 
"protection”  or  “police"  missions. 

(3)  An  “Intemational/Domestic  Tranquil¬ 
lity”  simulation  in  which  the  Army  had  no  war 
nor  domestic  control  missions, 

(4)  A  “Free-Play"  simulation  in  which,  all 
events  were  allowed  to  occur  at  random  (except 
those  professional  development  policies  events 
which  were  not  being  considered  by  the  Study 
Group). 

Section  4.  Policy  Insights. 

Computer  simulations  were  run  using  the  “four 
worlds"  and  data  were  analyzed  across  eight 
trends.  Those  trends  came  to  be  known  as  “sys¬ 
tem-wide  issues”  by  the  Study  Group.  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  these  results  follows  and  graphs  which 
assist  the  reader  in  visualizing  the  effects  are  at 
Appendix  4: 

1.  Art  and  Science  of  War:  This  trend/system¬ 
wide  issue  is  the  center  piece  of  the  entire  PDOS 
study.  The  data  indicate  that  when  Art  and  Sci¬ 
ence  of  War  is  left  to  “grow  and  mature”  under 
current  policies  and  in  the  absence  of  PDOS- 
recommended  policies  the  trend  will  gradually 
improve  in  the  “free-play”  world,  will  improve 
only  as  a  result  of  war  in  the  “world-  with-wars" 
world  and  will  experience  a  decline  from  its  pres¬ 
ent  status  in  the  “internal  control"  and  “tranquil¬ 
lity"  worlds.  When  PDOS-recommended  policies 
are  added  to  the  computer  simulations,  the  im¬ 
provements  in  this  trend  are  dramatic  and  in  all 
cases  experience  a  steady  improvement. 

2.  Warrior  Spirit:  This  trend/system-wide  is¬ 
sue  receives  very  limited  impact  in  the  absence  of 
PDOS-recommended  policies,  This  seems  to 
track  correctly  with  the  current  state  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  warrior  spirit  concept.  The  initiation 
of  the  PDOS-recommended  policies  on  warrior 
spirit  sees  improvement  in  all  worlds  with  the 
greatest  impact  being  felt  during  times  of 
conflict. 

3.  Self-Development:  This  trend  sees  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  a  professional  value  throughout  the  offi¬ 
cer  corps.  In  the  absence  of  PDOS-recommended 
policies,  this  “officer  corps-wide"  value  is  virtual¬ 
ly  unknown.  With  the  initiation  of  PDOS-recom¬ 
mended  policies,  self-development  is  allowed  to 
become  an  “officer  corps-wide”  value.  The  effect 


of  this  cluster  of  policies  is  immediate  and  posi¬ 
tive  throughout  all  simulated  worlds. 

4.  Leader-Mentor:  This  trend  deals  with  the 
amount  of  time  available  for  leaders  to  develop 
their  subordinates  under  the  philosophy  associat¬ 
ed  with  this  system-wide  issue.  In  the  absence  of 
PDOS-recommended  policies,  this  trend  sees  lit¬ 
tle  movement  from  its  present  state,  The  only 
times  that  this  trend  fluctuates  positively  is  in  the 
presence  of  armed  conflict— and  then,  only 
slightly.  In  the  presence  of  PDOS-recommended 
policies,  this  trend  experiences  dramatic  shifts 
during  times  of  conflict  and  only  slight  improve¬ 
ment  during  the  “internal  control"  and  the  “tran¬ 
quillity”  worlds. 

5.  Expert-Integrator:  This  system-wide  issue  is 
closely  associated  with  “Art  and  Science  of  War” 
in  that  the  policies  cross-impacting  both  are  quite 
similar.  The  events  which  cross-impact  these  two 
trends  are  nearly  identical,  with  some  exceptions. 
The  results  with  PDOS-recommended  policies 
are,  also,  similar. 

6.  Decision  Making  Skills:  This  system-wide 
issue  is  dependent,  predominantly,  on  technolog¬ 
ical  advances  which  are  forecast  to  become  avail¬ 
able  after  the  year  2000.  In  fact,  in  the  absence  of 
PDOS-recommended  policies,  no  improvement 
worth  discussing  is  evident.  With  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  these  policies,  dramatic  improvement  in 
this  trend  is  “felt”  almost  immediately. 

7.  Common  Shared  Operational  Language: 
This  system-wide  issue  has  no  current  policies 
which  cause  it  to  “improve."  In  fact,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  PDOS-recommended  policies,  this  trend 
sees  a  steady  decline  over  all  simulated  “worlds” 
with  only  slight  improvement,  during  times  of 
conflict.  Once  conflict  is  over,  the  trend  returns 
to  its  depressed  state.  In  the  presence  of  PDOS- 
recommended  policies,  the  trend  does  improve, 
with  significant  improvement  during  armed 
conflict. 

8.  Professional  Values:  This  system-wide  issue 
sees  virtually  no  improvement  nor  decline  in  any 
of  the  “without  policy”  simulations.  With  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  PDOS-recommended  policies, 
this  trend  “experiences”  immediate  and  dramatic 
improvement. 

8action  6.  Polloy  Raeommandatlona. 

After  computer  simulations  were  “run,”  policy 
recommendations  were  made  by  the  Futures 
Team  to  the  Study  Director  and  were  also  made 
to  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  during  an  In  -Process 
Review.  The  recommendations  were: 


1.  Once  policies  are  installed,  they  need  to  be 
continuously  monitored  by  the  ARSTAF.  Inten¬ 
sive  decentralized  and  “self"  management  were 
intentionally  built  inti  the  model.  For  the  actual 
or  real  world  results  to  mirror  the  simulated  re¬ 
sults,  this  form  of  management  must  be  part  of 
any  professional  development  program. 

2.  The  MQS  testing  and  CCBI  packages  of  pol¬ 
icies  seem  to  be  the  most  powerful.  This  seems  to 
“track”  with  “real  world"  expectations.  Individu¬ 
als  tend  to  do  best  at  things  for  which  they  are 
held  accountable  and  for  which  they  are  evalu¬ 
ated.  These  policies  should  be  executed. 

3.  The  “assessment  strategy"  is  the  next  most 
powerful  set  of  policies.  Initiatives  should  be  un¬ 
dertaken  or  continued  to  see  this  set  of  policies 
installed. 

4.  The  PDOS  INTERAX  process  should  be  in¬ 
stalled  within  the  ARSTAF,  The  data  should  be 
revalidated,  kept  current  and  used  to  assist  senior 
Army  decision  makers  in  the  navigation  of  the 
officer  professional  development  system  into  the 
future. 


8*otlon  6.  Methodology  Comments 

1.  INTERAX  provides  the  analyst  with  an  aid 
in  organizing  his  thinking.  The  model  holds  a 
large  amount  of  data  which  could  not  be  handled 
without  the  aid  of  a  computer.  INTERAX  can 
conceivably  hold  in  its  memory  and  can  manipu¬ 
late  the  following  subjective  decisions: 

Subjective 

Decisions 

a.  Probability  Estimates  of  100 
Events  Over  20  Periods  of 

Time:  2000 

b,  Forecasts  of  Trend  Level  of 
85  Trends  Over  20  Periods  of 

Time:  1 700 


c.  Event-on-Event  Hit/Miss  De¬ 
terminations  (100  Events  X 

99  Events):  9900 

d.  Event-on-Trend  Hit/Miss 
Determinations  ( 1 00  Events 

X  85  Trends):  8500 

e.  Maximum  Allowable  Cross- 
Impacts:  Is  3000.  Can  be  ei¬ 
ther  Event-on-Event  or 
Event-on-Trend.  Conceptual¬ 
ly,  there  are  9900  Event-on- 
Event  Cross-Impacts  (100 
Events  X  99  Events)  and 
8500  Event-on-Trend  Cross- 
Impacts  (100  Events  X  85 
Trends).  3000  allowable 
Cross-Impacts  X  8  Internal 

Decisions:  24000 

f.  Subjective  decisions  possible:  46100 

There  were  20,268  subjective  decisions  made  to 
create  the  PDOS  INTERAX  model— 8971  are 
retained  in  the  memory  of  the  program  and  11,297 
decisions  are  retained  "off  line”  of  the  program, 
It  is  also  possible  to  integrate  objective  data  with 
subjective.  Actually,  this  tends  to  model  the  deci¬ 
sion-making  strategies  of  anyone — one  combines 
objective  and  subjective  data  together  when  mak¬ 
ing  decisions  of  whatever  magnitude. 

2.  The  print-outs  provided  from  INTERAX 
provide  a  large  amount  of  data  for  the  analyst. 
Additionally,  the  program  can  run  interactively 
providing  the  analyst  with  year  to  year  data  in 
the  single  scenario  mode. 

3.  The  INTERAX  process  helps  the  decision 
maker  to  manage  what  he  can  hypothesize  about 
the  future,  helps  him  to  provide  consistency  to 
his  decisions  and  helps  him  to  overcome  the 
human  frailty  of  holding  only  a  small  amount  of 
Information  in  the  short-term  memory  of  his 
brain. 


Appendix  4  to  ANNEX  B 

Graphs  From  the  Final  Set  of  Simulations 


I.  PurpoM. 

To  present  the  graphs  from  the  final  set  of 
simulations. 


2.  Discussion. 

a.  Pages  B-4-2  through  B-4-10  show  the  graphs 
from  the  final  set  of  simulations.  Page  B-4-2  out¬ 
lines  what  is  seen  on  pages  B-4-3  through  B-4-10. 
In  the  upper  left-hand  comer  is  the  name  of  the 
system-wide  issue  analyzed  in  each  of  the 
“worlds."  Each  “world”  is  a  composite  of  25 
alternative  scenarios.  There  is  a  brief  description 
of  the  nature  of  the  system-wide  issue.  There  are 
eight  graphs  for  each  system-wide  issue.  Four 
graphs  depict  the  nature  of  the  system-wide  issue 


throughout  the  four  “worlds"  without  policy  and 
four  graphs  depict  the  effect  of  PDOS-recom- 
mended  policy  within  each  “world.”  Within  each 
graph  are: 

(1)  Along  the  y-axis  is  the  relative  level  of  the 
trend  with  1.00  being  the  value  for  1985. 

(2)  Along  the  x-axis  are  the  years  of  the 
simulation. 

(3)  The  upper  line  is  the  line  of  maximum 
values  throughout  the  25  simulations  (note:  no 
single  scenario  traces  any  of  the  lines). 

(4)  The  middle  line  is  the  line  of  average 
values  throughout  the  25  simulations. 

(5)  The  bottom  line  is  the  line  of  minimum 
values  throughout  the  25  simulations. 
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Appendix  5  to  ANNEX  B 


Policy  Impact  Analysis  Exercise  for  Senior  Army 
Subcourse  on  Uncertainty  Manaflement  In  Strategic  Di 


Leaders: 
eclsion  Making 


This  sub-course  ii  recommended  by  the  PDOS 
Study  Group  to  be  a  part  of  the  General  Officer 
and  Senior  Executive  Service  Civilian  Traniition 
Course.  This  sub-course  is  a  a  two  and  a  half  day 
exercise  in  uncertainty  management  for  the  se¬ 
nior  executive  in  the  Army.  The  course  takes  the 
student  through  the  literature  on  “perceived  en¬ 
vironmental  uncertainty,"  “decision  making 
under  risk,"  "futures  research,”  “cross-impact 
analysis”  and  “policy  impact  analysis"  with  the 
theme  of  the  Officer  Professional  Development 
System  as  approved  in  concept  by  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  Army  on  21  December  1984. 


Read-ahead  materials: 


To  Be  Determined. 


1020-1120 


1120-1200 

1200-1300 

1300-1430 


AGENDA 

1st  Day; 

0800-0815  Introductory  remarks  —  objec¬ 
tives,  introductions  (if  not  done 
earlier). 


Presentation/discussion  on  the 
constructs  of  “uncertainty,”  “en¬ 
vironmental  uncertainty"  and 
“perceived  environmental  uncer¬ 
tainty.”  Resources  arc  the  litera¬ 
ture  on  uncertainty  found  in  the 
disciplines  of  Industrial  and  Or¬ 
ganizational  Psychology  and 
Management. 

Discussion. 

Lunch. 

“Management  of  the  Future.”  A 
discussion  of  futures  research 
and  how  it  fits  into  decision  mak¬ 
ing  and  the  management  of  un¬ 
certainty.  Heavy  reliance  on  the 
work  of  Alvin  Toffler,  John  Nais- 
bett,  et  al,  and  literature  from  the 
ARSTAF;  e.g.,  Log  21,  PA  2002, 
TAP/EAP,  OPMS— Look  into 
the  Future,  OPDS— Policy  Im- 
pact. 

Objective:  To  develop,  for  the 
attendee,  a  sense  of  the  futures 
work  done  in  the  Army  and  what 
that  work  means  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  uncertainty. 


0815-1000  A  quick  review  of  the  decision 
making  literature;  with  hand¬ 
outs,  patterned  after  McCrim- 
mon  and  Taylor  in  the  Handbook 
of  Industrial  and  Organizational 
Psychology  (1976)  with  up-dated 
versions.  Heavy  initial  reliance 
on  Stout  (1983)  in  Leadership  in 
Organizations  published  by  US- 
MA. 


1000-1020  Break. 


1430-1450  Break. 

1450-1700  The  Officer  Professional  Devel¬ 

opment  System — 1985-2025. 

2d  Day; 

0800-1530*  Presentation  and  discussion  of 
significant  events  and  trends 
which  define  the  environment  of 
the  officer  professional  develop¬ 
ment  system. 
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Objective:  To  develop,  for  the  at¬ 
tendee,  a  senr  of  the  richness  of 
the  environment  in  which  officer 
professional  development  finds 
itself.  To  “bring-up-to-date,” 
based  on  student  input,  the  nonv 
inal  event  probabilities  and  nom¬ 
inal  trend  projections  used  in  the 
INTERAX  computer  program. 

Revised  data  will  be  entered  into 
the  INTERAX  for  use  during  ex¬ 
ercise  on  the  3d  day. 

*  Note:  Break  at  1 000-1020  and  lunch  at 

1200-1300. 

1530-1700  Presentation  and  discussion  of 

policy  impact  analysis,  INTER¬ 
AX  and  the  alternative  Mures 
process. 

3d  Day: 

0800-0900  Presentation  and  discussion  of 

policy  impact  analysis  for  PDOS 
using  INTERAX. 

0900-1030  Alternative  ftitures  analysis 

based  On  student  input  entered 
into  INTERAX  overnight. 


Objective:  To  present  policy  im¬ 
pact  analysis  with  INTERAX  us¬ 
ing  student  data.  To  prepare  in¬ 
put  for  CSA  on  the  naviption  of 
PDOS. 

1030-1200  Sub-group  discussion  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  INTERAX  computer 
simulations.  Break  taken  en  route 
to  sub-group  discussion. 

Objective:  To  prepare  a  position 
paper  for  the  CSA  on  any  recom¬ 
mended  corrections  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  direction  of  the  officer  pro¬ 
fessional  development  system. 

1200-1300  Lunch. 

1300-1400  Presentation  and  discussion  of 

sub-group  solutions. 

1400-1630  Consensus  on  sub-groups  solu¬ 

tions  and  preparation  of  position 
paper  for  the  CSA  on  recom¬ 
mended  corrections  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  direction  of  the  officer  pro¬ 
fessional  development  system. 

1630-1700  Closing  remarks. 
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Annex  C 

Glossary  of  Terms,  Abbreviations  and  Acronyms 
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Active  Duty  Guard/Reierve:  Guardsmen  and 
Reservists  on  active  duty  solely  to  provide  full¬ 
time  support  to  the  Reserve  Components  and 
who  are  paid  from  reserve  personnel  appropria¬ 
tions  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Military 
Service. 

Alternative  Future:  A  computer  generated  sce¬ 
nario  which  includes  a  list  of  randomly  selected 
events  along  with  their  year  of  occurrence  and  a 
list  of  all  trend  values  as  modified  by  the  cross¬ 
impacts  of  the  randomly  selected  events  or  as 
modified  by  the  “non-occurrence"  of  events 
which  are,  in  fact,  expected  to  occur. 

Artificial  Intelligence  (AI);  In  general,  is  the 
science  of  giving  human-like  learning  and  think¬ 
ing  qualities  to  machines.  Specific  sub-fields  are 
knowledge  acquisition  (“learning”);  knowledge 
retention  (“memory");  application  of  knowledge 
(“common  sense,"  logic,  complex  cognitive  pro¬ 
cesses);  language  and  speech  recognition;  and 
voice  synthesis.  The  major  focus  of  the  PDOS 
education  and  training  methods  analysis  is  on  the 
use  of  Al  for  knowledge  acquisition  and  retention 
and  the  application  of  AI  to  provide  a  new  level 
of  speed  and  simplicity  to  the  decision  making 
process. 

Assessment:  Measure  of  the  growth  or  decline 
in  education  or  skill  attainment  that  takes  place 
over  time  in  key  learning  areas.  PDOS  specifical¬ 
ly  intends  that  assessment  not  be  used  as  part  of 
this  formal  evaluation  system  (i.e.,  OER)  nor  tied 
to  the  selection  process.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide 
feedback  to  the  individual  and  re-caiibration  of 
the  system. 

Assessment  Cell:  Administered  at  each  propo¬ 
nent  school  for  ease  of  control  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  assessment  program. 

Assessment  Center;  Where  identification  of 
officer  potential  and  a  diagnosis  of  individual 
officer  development  needs  and  training  require¬ 
ments  are  determined. 


Assessment  Data  Control  Center:  Where  the 
data  from  individual  learning  instruments  can  be 
synthesized  into  a  composite  that  represents  the 
profile  of  the  Army  officer  at  various  ranks. 

Attribute:  Any  belief,  value,  ethic,  character 
trait,  knowledge,  or  skill  possessed  by  a  person. 
(FM  22-100) 

Audacity:  The  willingness  to  take  reasoned  but 
enormous  risks. 

Beliefs:  Assumptions  or  convictions  that  a  per¬ 
son  holds  to  be  true  regarding  people,  concepts  or 
things.  (FM  22-100) 

Certify:  To  confirm  that  an  officer  has  com¬ 
pleted  (i.e,,  validated)  all  requirements  establish¬ 
ed  by  the  applicable  Military  Qualification  Stan¬ 
dard  (MQS)  and  is  qualified  in  that  specialty  at 
that  level, 

Character:  The  sum  total  of  an  individual's 
personality  traits  and  the  link  between  a  person's 
values  and  his  behavior.  It  allows  a  person  to 
behave  consistently  according  to  individual  val¬ 
ues,  regardless  of  the  circumstances.  (FM  22-100) 

Coaching:  A  form  of  teaching  that  involves 
communicating  detailed  instructions  and  on-the- 
spot  feedback  in  a  way  that  helps  one  learn  a  skill 
or  accomplish  a  task.  (FM  22-100) 

Cohesion:  The  mental,  emotional  and  spiritual 
bonding  of  unit  members  that  results  from  re¬ 
spect,  confidence,  caring  and  communication.  It 
is  intertwined  with  discipline  and  is  necessary  for 
a  unit  to  work  as  a  smoothly  functioning  team. 
(FM  22-100) 

Company  Level  Branch  Qualification:  Point  in 
a  Captain’s  career  when  he  is  considered  to  be 
fhlly  qualified  to  assume  any  company  grade 
branch  position,  e.g„  completion  of  OAC  and 
successful  company  command  or  equivalent 
branch  experience. 

Common  Core:  The  set  of  officer  skills,  attrib¬ 
utes,  knowledge  and  proficiencies,  based  on  the 


Fundamental  Principles  of  Officer  Professional 
and  Leadership  Development  that  extends 
through  all  levels  of  professional  development, 
The  common  core  provides  officers  with  a  pro¬ 
fessional  development  guide  for  what  he  must  be, 
should  know  and  should  be  able  to  do. 

Communication;  The  exchange  or  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  and  ideas  from  one  person  to  another. 
The  process  involves  a  sender  transmitting  to  a 
receiver  an  idea,  information,  or  feeling.  (FM  22- 
100) 

Communication/Control  Model:  A  relatively 
new  education  and  knowledge  model  which  seeks 
to  add  an  interdisciplinary  and  computer  tech¬ 
nology  dimension  to  the  existing  widely  used  ed¬ 
ucation  theories.  For  further  details,  refer  to  the 
works  of  Dr.  Doreen  Steg  referenced  in  the 
bibliography. 

Computer  Assisted  Instruction  (CAI):  Any  in¬ 
struction  which  uses  a  computer  to  manage,  gen¬ 
erate  or  deliver  instruction.  In  the  PDOS  desired 
system  it  is  intended  that  CAI  include: 

a.  A  data  base  which  is  common  to  and  ac¬ 
cessible  by  doctrine  developers,  combat  develop¬ 
ers,  instructors,  units  in  the  field  and  individuals. 

b.  Instructional  packages  which  provide  to 
the  student  an  in-depth  knowledge  or  may  pro¬ 
vide  information  at  a  refresher  or  familiarization 
level. 

c.  Testing  packages, 

d.  Teaching  aid  packages  for  unit  develop¬ 
ment  programs. 

e.  Authoring  systems 

f.  Menu-driven  access  to  above  packages 

Computer-Communication  Based  Instruction 
(CCBI).  The  electronic  methods  component  of 
the  overall  PDOS  education  and  training  meth¬ 
ods  strategy.  CCBI  places  an  emphasis  on  the 
following  electronic  technologies: 

a.  Computer  Assisted  Instruction  (CAI)  and 
Interactive  Video  Disk  (IVD)  systems. 

b.  Computer  simulations  (wargames). 

c.  Computer  teleconferencing. 

d.  Artificial  intelligence. 

e.  Strategic  planning/futures  policy  impact 
analysis  tools/aids. 

f.  Information  storage  and  decision  tools/ 

aids. 

g.  Knowledge  bases. 


The  overall  aim  of  CCBI  is  to  increase  the  tem¬ 
po  of  prudent,  sound  officer  decision  making 
under  stress.  The  intermediate  aims  are  to  teach 
officers  to  learn  faster  and  smarter,  overcome 
combat  skill  obsolescence,  enhance  knowledge 
and  skill  retention  and  make  computers  a  natural 
extension  of  the  officer  in  peacetime  and  wartime 
workplaces. 

Computer  Literacy:  The  knowledge  of  what  a 
computer  is  and  the  functions  it  may  perform. 
One  who  is  computer  literate  has  the  ability  to 
apply  computer-related  terms,  concepts  and  ca¬ 
pabilities  to  one’s  job.  Computer  literacy  skills 
equate  to  oral  and  reading  skills.  The  concept  of 
computer  literacy  in  an  education  setting  is  not 
simply  learning  to  manipulate  a  word  processor 
or  spread-sheet  nor  is  it  learning  how  to  program 
a  computer.  Those  tasks  are  skills-based  which 
are  learned  through  training.  Within  an  educa¬ 
tional  context,  computer  literacy  refers  to  the  ca¬ 
pability  to  use  the  computer  as  a  tool  for  gather¬ 
ing,  processing  and  communicating  information 
related  to  the  learning  process.  In  an  organiza¬ 
tional  setting,  it  refers  to  using  it  for  intelligent 
application  and  amplification  of  learned  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skills. 

Coordination:  Bringing  into  a  common  action, 
movement  or  condition;  regulating  and  combin¬ 
ing  in  harmonious  action.  (FM  22-100) 

Counseling:  Talking  with  a  person  in  a  way 
that  helps  that  person  solve  a  problem  or  helps  to 
create  conditions  that  will  cause  the  person  to 
improve  his  behavior,  character  or  values.  (FM 
22-100) 

Courseware:  This  term  came  into  use  as  com¬ 
puter  assisted  instruction  grew  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  distinction  between  the  software  programs 
that  control  the  hardware  devices  and  the  soft¬ 
ware  tailored  to  providing  instructional  interac¬ 
tions,  As  it  has  come  to  be  used,  courseware  re¬ 
fers  to  the  materials  of  instruction  that  constitute 
applications  programs  administered  by  computer 
delivery  systems, 

Courseware,  “Smart”:  Refers  to  computer 
courseware  aimed  at  enchancing  officer  decision 
making  capabilities.  Such  courseware  will  enable 
students  to  work  smarter  and  faster  by  providing: 

a.  Good  access  to  relevant  knowledge. 

b.  Ease  of  computation. 

c.  Ability  to  simulate  situations  that  are  too 
expensive,  dangerous,  or  impossible  to  observe 

directly. 
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As  a  result  of  using  “smart"  courseware,  of¬ 
ficers  can  focus  on  concepts,  theories,  models, 
problem  solving  and  decision  making  rather  than 
on  clerical  tasks.  They  can  achieve  mastery  of  the 
art  and  science  of  war  rather  than  just  becoming 
familiar  with  it. 

Cross-Impact:  A  decision  (i,e„  a  human  judg¬ 
ment  made  by  an  analyst)  that  an  event,  were  it 
to  occur  in  a  computer  simulation,  will  cause  a 
change  in  the  probability  of  the  occurrence  of 
another  event  or  a  change  in  the  forecast  of  the 
trend  level  for  a  trend.  The  analyst  makes  pair¬ 
wise  comparisons  of  each  event  on  all  other 
events  and  on  all  trends  to  determine  if  the  first 
event  in  the  pair-wise  comparison  would  cause 
some  sort  of  change  in  the  second  event  or  trend 
in  the  comparison.  The  cross-impact  of  an  event- 
on-another-event  has  the  effect  of  increasing  or 
decreasing  the  probability  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  impacted  event  should  the  impacting  event 
actually  occur  in  a  computer  simulation.  The 
cross-impact  of  an  event.-on-a>trend  has  the  effect 
of  increasing  or  decreasing  the  level  of  the  trend 
line  should  the  impacting  event  actually  occur  in 
a  computer  simulation.  The  cross-impact  data 
are  entered  into  the  INTERAX  computer  model 
along  with  event  probabilities  and  trend  levels. 

Cumulative  Probability:  The  increasing 

probability  that  an  event  will  occur  prior  to  a 
given  year— as  opposed  to  an  “interval  probabili¬ 
ty"  which  is  the  probability  that  an  event  will 
occur  during  a  specific  year. 

Defense  Language  Attitude  Battery  (DLAB);  A 
test  which  determines  if  an  individual  has  the 
ability  to  learn  a  Foreign  Language. 

DELPHI:  A  technique  used  to  obtain  collec¬ 
tive  opinion  among  a  group  of  experts  while  at 
the  same  time  attempting  to  prevent  forceful 
group  members  from  dominating  the  discussion 
and  stifling  the  contributions  of  other  group 
members.  A  decision  maker  sends  a  question¬ 
naire  or  set  of  issues  to  experts;  they  respond; 
they  return  their  responses  which  are  consolidat¬ 
ed  at  a  central  location;  and  the  analyst  returns 
the  aggregate  of  responses  to  the  experts  for  a 
second  round  of  responses.  This  process  contin¬ 
ues  until  the  decision  maker  who  is  asking  the 
questions  is  satisfied  with  the  responses.  The 
DELPHI  technique  employed  by  the  PDOS  Fu¬ 
tures  Team  involved  two  rounds;  A  “question¬ 
naire”  round  (see  Appendix  3,  Annex  II  for  a 
copy  of  the  DELPHI  questionnaire),  and  a  “con¬ 
ference"  round  at  which  respondents  were  of¬ 
fered  the  opportunity  to  change  their  original  re¬ 
sponses  after  there  was  group  discussion  on  those 
questions  for  which  there  was  large  disagreement. 


Development  Period:  A  phase  in  an  officer’s 
career,  bounded  usually  by  promotion,  during 
which  he  acquires  a  given  set  of  cognitive  skills, 
operates  within  specified  bounds  of  authority, 
bears  a  certain  level  of  responsibility  and  con¬ 
tends  with  some  degree  of  complexity  and  uncer¬ 
tainty.  The  development  period  represents  an  en¬ 
velope  of  assignments  during  which  we  can 
identify  general  and  branch  or  functional  area 
specific  attributes,  skills  and  performance  stan¬ 
dards  for  officers  to  attain  based  on  the  range  of 
positions  they  are  likely  to  hold. 

Discipline:  The  prompt  and  effective  perform¬ 
ance  of  duty  in  response  to  orders  or  the  taking  of 
right  action  in  the  absence  of  orders.  A  disci¬ 
plined  unit  forces  itself  to  do  its  duty  in  any  situa¬ 
tion.  (FM  22-100). 

Education:  This  involves  how  to  think  and  de¬ 
cide  and  the  learning  of  new  concepts.  The  result 
is  the  development  and  growth  of  the  mind.  A 
product  of  education  is  the  acquisition  of  in¬ 
sight— an  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  con¬ 
cepts;  an  understanding  of  how  to  articulate  one’s 
intent  and  frame  of  reference;  an  understanding 
of  contexts.  The  distinction  between  training  and 
education  is  important  in  that  it  permits  a  com¬ 
parison  of  present  with  future  needs  for  the  Ar¬ 
my.  This  distinction  underlies  the  general  thrust 
of  Annex  P. 

Education  and  Training  Methods:  Those  meth¬ 
ods  which  should  be  emphasized  in  order  to  sup¬ 
port  the  individual  officer,  units  and  organiza¬ 
tions  and  unit  and  school  mentors  in  performing 
their  professional  development  roles  during  each 
development  period. 

Esprit:  The  spirit,  soul  and  state  of  mind  of 
the  unit.  It  is  the  overall  consciousness  of  the  unit 
which  the  soldier  identifies  with  and  feels  a  part 
of.  (FM  22-100). 

Ethics:  Rules  or  standards  that  guide  individu¬ 
als  or  groups  to  do  the  moral  or  right  thing.  A 
code  of  ethics  is  a  set  of  moral  principles  or  val¬ 
ues.  (FM  22-100). 

Evaluation:  Judging  the  worth,  quality  or  sig¬ 
nificance  of  people,  ideas  or  things.  (FM  22-100) 
A  systematic  process  of  determining  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  educational  endeavors  in  light  of  evi¬ 
dence.  It  includes  appraisal  of  achievement,  diag¬ 
nosis  of  learning  and  assessment  of  progress. 
PDOS  specifically  intends  evaluation  to  be  part 
of  either  the  formal  evaluation  system  (i.e.,  OER) 
or  the  selection  process. 

Event:  A  statement  that  something  occurs  at  a 
specific  point  in  time  (as  opposed  to  a  “trend” 


which  is  a  statement  that  something  has  specific 
direction  or  movement)  In  the  INTERAX  pro¬ 
cess,  an  event  has  a  set  of  cumulative  probabili¬ 
ties  Oi  occurrence  throughout  the  length  of  the 
model.  For  each  event  in  ihe  PDOS  INTERAX 
model,  there  arc  20  cumulative  probability  esti¬ 
mates  for  each  year  from  1984  through  2025. 

Frame  of  Reference:  The  officer’s  breadth  of 
perspective,  a  measure  of  his  capacity  to  under¬ 
stand  things  and  to  assert  control  over  them.  The 
frame  of  reference  is  the  sum  total  of  an  officer’s 
understanding  of  himself,  his  role,  his  organiza¬ 
tion,  his  subordinates  and  the  cause  and  effect  in 
the  flow  of  events  around  him,  all  of  which  deter¬ 
mine  his  capacity  for  proactive  control  of  his  en¬ 
vironment,  his  ability  to  deal  with  uncertainty 
and  complexity  and  his  perspective  in  terms  of 
time. 

Futures  Research:  A  discipline  concerned  with 
the  study  of  alternative  futures.  It  treats  long¬ 
term  forecasting  as  an  open-  ended  analytic  prob¬ 
lem  and  seeks  to  better  understand  the  issues,  the 
stakeholders  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  future 
from  both  controllable  and  uncontrollable  forces. 
Some  key  features  of  the  futures  research  ap¬ 
proach  are: 

a.  It  is  a  learning  process. 

b.  It  explicitly  includes  uncertainty. 

c.  It  always  includes  time  as  an  explicit 
variable. 

d.  It  seeks  “robust”  solutions  (ones  which 
remain  favorable  over  prolonged  periods  and 
under  a  wide  variety  of  scenarios). 

e.  It  is  always  part  of  a  continuing  process. 

Gestalt  Baaed:  A  school  of  thought  which  af¬ 
firms  that  responses  to  experiences  are  based  on 
an  unanalyzable  whole  rather  than  on  specific 
elements  of  a  situation. 

Human  Nature:  The  common  qualities  of  all 
human  beings.  (FM  22-100) 

Impression/Bchavlor/Role  Models:  Theoretical 
education  and  knowledge  models  which  form  the 
basis  for  a  majority  of  the  Army’s  post-commis¬ 
sioning  service  school  training. 

Inalght:  Ideas  and  thoughts  derived  internally 
from  an  ability  to  see  and  understand  clearly  the 
mature  f  things.  A  necessary  part  of  making 
judgments,  of  deciding,  of  “putting  it  all  togeth¬ 
er,”  “of  being  awa*  e,"  of  wisdom  and  far-sighted¬ 
ness.  Answers  the  question:  What  does  this 


mean?  What  is  important  in  this  situation?  In¬ 
sight  cannot  be  taught  directly,  but  can  be  in¬ 
duced  by  well  educated,  experienced  faculty,  us¬ 
ing  appropriate  teaching  methods.  Generally,  a 
product  of  education  rather  than  of  training. 

Insight  Model:  Another  education  and  knowl¬ 
edge  model  which  has  been  widely  used  in  some 
education  situations  but  not  in  general  in  the 
American  education  system. 

INTERAX:  The  acronym  for  the  futures  re¬ 
search  process  developed  by  Selwyn  Fnzer,  PhD, 
Associate  Director,  Center  for  Futures  Research, 
University  of  Southern  California.  The  acronym 
INTERAX  stands  for  “Interactive  Analysis  for 
Strategic  Planning.”  INTERAX  includes  three 
parts: 

a.  A  “system  model”  defined  by  the  universe 
of  events  and  trends  and  their  nominal  data. 

b.  A  “cross-impact  model"  defined  by  the 
cross-impacts  of  events-on-events  and  events-on- 
trends, 

c.  A  “policy  analysis”  component  which  are 
the  action-responses  by  decision  makers  or  ana¬ 
lysts  to  the  “flow”  of  events  and  trends  in  a  com¬ 
puter  simulation. 

INTERAX  Process:  A  term  used  throughout 
this  document  to  describe  the  collective  use  of 
the  components  of  INTERAX. 

Knowledge:  Information,  data,  facts,  theories, 
concepts.  The  factual  basis  of  any  course  of  learn¬ 
ing.  Answers  the  question:  What  should  I  know? 
May  be  achieved  by  many  learning  methods. 
Knowledge  is  highly  perishable  if  not  used 
routinely. 

Leadership  That  Implements:  Communicating, 
coordinating,  supervising  and  evaluating.  (FM 
22-100) 

Leadership  That  Motivates:  Applying  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  motivation,  teaching,  coaching  and 
counseling,  (FM  22-100) 

Leadership  That  Provides  Direction:  Goal  set¬ 
ting;  identifying,  analyzing  and  solving  problems; 
decision  making;  and  planning.  (FM  22-100) 

MEL  4  Distribution  Plan:  A  distribution  plan 
developed  at  HQDA  which  defines  a  specified 
minimum  allocation  of  officers  possessing  a  Mili¬ 
tary  Education  Level  (MEL)  4,  or  Command  and 
Staff  College  level  education,  commensurate  with 
established  priorities. 

Mentor.  A  leader  involved  in  developing 
(through  education,  socializing  and  training)  an 
individual  by  being  for  that  individual  a  role 
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model,  teacher,  coach,  advisor  and  guide.  A 
school  faculty  mentor  has  the  additional  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  writing  doctrine  and  developing 
courses  and  courseware. 

Military  Leadership:  The  process  by  which  a 
soldier  influences  others  to  accomplish  the  mis¬ 
sion.  He  carries  out  this  process  by  applying  his 
leadership  attributes  (beliefs,  values,  ethics,  char¬ 
acter,  knowledge,  and  skills).  (FM  22-100) 

Military  Qualification  Standards  (MQS):  An 
Army-wide  officer  training  system  that  identifies 
the  skills  and  knowledge  which  officers  must  ac¬ 
quire  in  order  to  perform  his  duties  effectively.  It 
involves  the  officer,  his  commander  and  the  serv¬ 
ice  school  in  his  professional  development. 

Military  Technician:  Excepted  service  employ¬ 
ees  of  the  Reserve  Components  who  provide  full¬ 
time  r.upport  to  units  of  those  components  and 
who  must  be  members  of  the  supported  RC  unit. 

Military  Tasks:  Those  tasks  and  skills  in 
which  an  officer  must  be  proficient  during  his 
career.  They  describe  standards  one  must  attain 
to  be  able  to  perform  successfully  now  and  in  the 
immediate  future. 

Monte  Carlo:  A  technique  for  randomly  select¬ 
ing  whether  an  event  occurs  or  does  not  occur  in 
a  trial  run  of  a  computer  simulation.  In  the  com¬ 
puter  program  of  the  INTERAX,  this  process  oc¬ 
curs  to  determine  which  set  of  events  are  picked 
in  order  to  create  an  alternative  futures  scenario. 

Morale:  The  mental,  emotional  and  spiritual 
state  of  an  individual.  It  is  how  a  soldier 
feels— happy,  hopeful,  confident,  appreciated,  or 
worthless,  sad,  unrecognized,  depressed.  High 
morale  strengthens  courage,  energy  and  the  will 
to  fight.  (FM  22-100) 

Motivation:  The  combination  of  a  person's  de¬ 
sire  and  energy  directed  at  achieving  a  goal.  It  is 
the  cause  of  action.  Influencing  people's  motiva¬ 
tion  means  getting  them  to  want  to  do  what  you 
know  must  be  done.  (FM  22-100) 

MQS  I:  Provides  the  officer  with  the  military 
skills,  knowledge  and  education  which  are  re¬ 
quired  of  an  officer  to  embark  upon  a  successful 
career  in  the  UF  Army.  Performed  at  pre¬ 
commissioning. 

MQS  II:  Provides  the  officer  with  the  skills 
and  knowledge  for  initial  branch  qualification 
and  to  continue  to  broaden  and  deepen  his  pro¬ 
fessional  military  education  performed  at  the 
lieutenant  level. 

MQS  III:  Provides  the  officer  with  the  skills 
and  knowledge  to  qualify  those  officers  in  his 


specialty  at  the  intermediate  level  and  to  contin¬ 
ue  the  broadening  and  deepening  of  his  profes¬ 
sional  military  education;  performed  at  the  cap¬ 
tain  level. 

MQS  IV  and  V:  Provides  the  officer  with  the 
skills  and  knowledge  to  acquire  the  fundamentals 
of  Army  and  Joint  staff  procedures  and  expand 
their  basic  knowledge  of  the  doctrinal  basis  for 
combined  arms  employment;  performed  at  the 
major  and  lieutenant  colonel  level. 

MQS  Manuals:  Common  or  specialty  task 
manuals.  They  provide  a  set  of  standardized 
tasks,  common  and  branch  specific,  that  explain 
the  “why,  what,  who,  where,  when  and  how”  for 
each  task. 

Multiple  (Composite)  Scenarios:  A  set  of  sce¬ 
narios  run  during  a  single  computer  simulation 
generated  from  a  single  random  number.  The 
PDOS  Futures  Team  ran  nine  sets  of  multiple 
(composite)  scenarios  each  of  which  contained  25 
scenarios.  The  resulting  graphs  of  the  trend  lines 
show  three  lines  for  euch  trend:  an  outline  of  the 
upper-limit  which  a  single  scenario  (of  the  25 
scenarios)  could  have  taken,  an  outline  of  the 
lower-limit  and  an  outline  of  the  average. 

Nominal  Data:  The  cumulative  probabilities 
for  events  and  forecast  of  trend  levels  for  trends 
generated  by  the  "experts”  and  placed  in  the  IN¬ 
TERAX  model.  The  nominal  data  is  referred  to 
as  the  “system  model"  in  the  INTERAX  (see  the 
definition  for  INTERAX,  above). 

OPMD  Managed  Officers:  Officers  who  are 
managed  by  the  Officer  Personnel  Management 
Directorate,  US  Army  Military  Personnel  Center. 

Performance  Measurea:  Trends  in  an  INTER¬ 
AX  model  which  are  considered  as  measures  of 
the  performance  of  the  decision  maker’s  system/ 
organization/future. 

Physical  Confidence  and  Health:  Vigorous,  de¬ 
manding  physical  activity,  physical  well-being 
and  the  self-confidence  engendered  by  regular 
physical  activity  regardless  of  age.  Physical  confi¬ 
dence  also  enhances  the  self-image. 

Policy:  A  set  of  events  in  the  PDOS  INTER¬ 
AX  model  which  reflect  the  specific  implementa¬ 
tion  of  PDOS-recommended  policies. 

Policy  Impact  Analysis:  A  systematic  way  to 
examine  possible  future  impacts  of  policies  and 
their  interactions. 

Practiced,  Practical  Judgement:  An  ability  to 
determine  the  vital  from  the  unimportant,  the 
immediate  from  the  casual  and  truth  from  decep¬ 
tion.  It  is  improved  by  experience. 


Professional  Amy  Ethic:  The  basic  profession¬ 
al  beliefs  and  values  that  should  be  held  by  all 
soldiers:  loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  the  Nation,  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  unit,  personal  responsibility  and  self¬ 
less  service.  (FM  22-100) 

Professional  Development  (PD)  ROADMAP: 
Describes  and  provides  guidance  for  the  officer’s 
professional  development. 

Professional  Development  Periodical:  Pub¬ 
lished  news  and  policies  affecting  all  officers  to 
include  policy  changes,  board  dates,  zones  of 
consideration  and  changes  in  the  “Common 
Core.” 

Professional  Military  Education  (PME):  A 
portion  of  MQS I  which  requires  an  individual  to 
complete  one  undergraduate  course  from  each  of 
the  following  designated  fields  of  study:  Written 
Communications,  Human  Behavior  and  Military 
History.  Also,  it  consists  basically  of  a  reading 
program  composed  of  selected  items  from  vari¬ 
ous  sources. 

Random:  Of  or  designating  an  event  having  a 
relative  frequency  of  occurrence  that  approaches 
a  stable  limit  as  the  number  of  observations  of 
the  event  increases  to  infinity.  A  random  number 
generator  is  used  by  the  INTERAX  computer 
program  to  determine  if  an  event  has  occurred 
during  a  given  time  period.  If  the  random  num¬ 
ber  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  probability  of 
the  event,  the  event  is  deemed  to  have  occurred 
by  the  computer. 

Reserve  Components:  Army  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States  and  the  United  States  Army 
Reserve. 

Scenarios:  Alternative  futures  generated  by  the 
INTERAX  computer  model. 

School  Year  (SY)/ Academic  Year  (AY):  A  peri¬ 
od  normally  incompassing  two  semesters  or 
equivalent.  Vacation  periods  and  summer  ses¬ 
sion  are  not  normally  included. 

Simulation:  An  INTERAX  computer  run 
which  generates  either  single  or  multiple  scenari¬ 
os  (alternative  futures). 

Single-Minded  Tenacity:  An  imaginative,  driv¬ 
ing  intensity  to  accomplish  the  mission  using 
everything  that  was  available  or  could  be  created. 

Single  Scenario:  A  single  alternative  future 
generated  by  the  INTERAX  computer  model 
which  lists  events  and  the  year  in  which  they 
occurred  plus  a  list  of  trends  as  modified  by  the 
occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of  events  during 
the  simulation.  The  scenario  may  also  contain  a 


narrative  of  the  simulation  os  interpreted  hy  an 
analyst. 

Skills:  Abilities  which  can  be  developed  and 
are  manifested  in  specific  levels  of  performance. 
They  may  not  be  manifested  in  the  “potential”  to 
do  other  or  higher  levels  of  performance.  Are 
developed  through  learning  so  as  to  manipulate 
factual  knowledge.  Answers  the  question:  What 
should  I  be  able  to  do?  Categories  of  skills 
include: 

a.  Information-retrieval  skills— reading,  re¬ 
searching,  hearing. 

b.  Communication  skills — writing,  speaking, 
using  languages. 

c.  Technical  and  tactical  skills—  perform¬ 
ance  within  a  specific  activity;  e.g.,  map  reading, 
marksmanship. 

d.  Human  relationship  skills — the  ability  to 
work  effectively  as  a  group  member  and  to  build 
cooperative  efforts  within  a  team. 

e.  Leadership  skills  (e.g.,  counseling). 

f.  Analytical  and  conceptualization 
skills— problem  identification,  problem  solving, 
decision  making,  planning,  estimating  the  situa¬ 
tion,  synthesizing,  inducing,  structuring,  systems 
analyzing.  These  skills  vary  at  different  cognitive 
levels. 

Soldier:  A  man  or  woman  serving  in  an  army; 
member  of  an  army;  a  person  of  military  experi¬ 
ence  or  military  skill;  a  person  who  works  for  a 
specified  cause;  a  skilled  warrior;  a  militant  lead¬ 
er,  follower  or  worker. 

Stress:  Pressure  or  tension;  any  real  or  per¬ 
ceived  demand  on  the  mind,  emotions,  spirit  or 
body.  (FM  22-100) 

Suppress:  To  prevent  an  event  from  occurring 
during  an  INTERAX  computer  simulation. 

System-Wide  Issues:  The  name  given  by  the 
PDOS  Study  Group  to  a  concept  (e.g.,  “warrior 
spirit,"  “art  and  science  of  war")  that  was  not 
peculiar  to  a  particular  Development  Period 
(e.g.,  Development  Period:  Captain).  The  analy¬ 
sis  of  these  issues  provided  the  threads  to  weave 
the  fabric  that  ties  the  desired  Officer  Profession¬ 
al  Development  System  together.  A  specific  sys¬ 
tem-wide  issue  was  treated  as  a  trend  (specifical¬ 
ly,  a  performance  measure)  in  the  INTERAX 
model.  The  nominal  trend  value  was  given  as 
“1.00”  from  1984  through  2025  by  Futures  Team 
analysts  and  was  cross-impacted  by  selected 
events. 
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Supervision:  Keeping  a  grasp  on  the  situation 
and  ensuring  that  plans  and  policies  are  imple¬ 
mented  properly.  (FM  22-100) 

Teaching:  Creating  the  conditions  that  cause 
someone  to  (earn  and  develop.  Coaching,  coun¬ 
seling,  rewarding  and  taking  disciplinary  mea¬ 
sures  are  all  part  of  teaching.  (FM  22-100) 

Terrain  Sense:  The  ability  to  quickly,  almost 
intuitively,  tactically  judge  terrain. 

Trait:  Any  distinguishing  quality  or  character¬ 
istic  of  a  person.  A  person  demonstrates  that  he 
possesses  a  trait,  such  as  moral  courage,  by  con¬ 
sistently  behaving  in  a  morally  courageous  way, 
regardless  of  the  situation.  For  a  trait  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  in  a  person,  the  person  must  first  believe  in 
and  value  that  trait.  For  example,  before  a  person 
can  have  moral  courage,  he  must  believe  in  and 
value  moral  courage.  Therefore,  moral  courage 
must  be  a  belief  and  a  value  for  a  person  before  it 
can  become  a  trait  of  that  person.  (FM  22-100) 

Training:  Yields  skills  for  performing  duties  in 
specific  work  assignments.  Teaches  individuals 
how  to  do  something.  Learning  some  specified 
pattern  of  behavior.  It  transmits  past  experience 
or  “known"  knowledge. 

Transition  Point:  The  time  between  develop¬ 
ment  periods  when  an  officer,  having  completed 
one  phase  of  duties,  prepares  for  the  next  in 
which  his  frame  of  reference  must  be  broader  if 
he  is  to  perform  successfully.  Transition  points 
imply  the  need  to  expand  an  officer’s  frame  of 
reference  through  intensive  education  or  training 
before  he  enters  the  new  development  period. 

Trend:  A  statement  that  something  has  specif¬ 
ic  direction  and  movement  (as  opposed  to  an 
“event"  which  is  a  statement  that  something  oc¬ 
curs  at  a  specific  point  of  time).  In  the  INTER- 
AX  process,  a  trend  has  a  set  of  forecasted  levels 
which  indicate  a  shift  from  an  assumed  value  for 
1984  (in  the  PDOS  INTERAX  model).  The  val¬ 
ues  can  be  n  ambers  from  real  data  (e.g.,  popula¬ 
tion  figures);  they  can  be  a  “multiplier"  which 
can  be  used  later  when  real  data  can  be  found 
(e.g.,  “1.00”  for  1984  and  shifts  from  1.00 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  years  in  the  model);  or 
they  can  be  set  as  an  “index”  of  1.00  throughout 
the  entire  model  and  then  cross-impacted  by  se¬ 
lected  events  to  show  shifts  as  a  result  of  those 
event  occurrences  or  non-occurrences  (e.g.,  Army 
esprit  de  corps  is  a  trend  in  the  PDOS  INTERAX 
model  which  has  a  nominal  forecast  of  1.00 
throughout  the  model;  it  is,  however,  cross-im¬ 
pacted  by  selected  events  and  would  appear  as 
shifted  in  a  given  scenario). 


Troop  Program  Units:  Organized  units  of  the 
ARNG  and  the  USAR. 

Values:  Ideas  about  the  worth  or  importance 
of  things,  concepts  and  people.  They  come  from  a 
person's  beliefs.  (FM  22-100)  Includes  attitudes 
toward  professional  standards  such  as  duty,  in¬ 
tegrity,  loyalty,  patriotism,  public  service,  taking 
care  of  one’s  subordinates,  accomplishing  the 
mission,  Answer  the  questions:  What  do  1  be¬ 
lieve?  Where  do  I  draw  the  line?  Values,  like 
insights,  must  be  derived  by  the  individual,  per¬ 
sonally,  if  values  are  to  have  meaning,  Values 
may  be  derived,  induced  or  precipitated  by 
knowledge  about  values,  their  importance  to  pro¬ 
fessionalism  and  the  statements  and  behaviors  of 
others  (specifically  mentors)  about  personal  com¬ 
mitment  to  values. 

Validate:  To  verify  that  the  desired  goal  and 
objective  have  been  achieved. 

Validating  Officer:  The  officer  designated  by 
the  certifying  officer  that  validates  specific  re¬ 
quirements  of  MQS.  This  is  usually  the  officer’s 
commander  or  immediate  supervisor, 

Warrior:  A  person  engaged  in  or  experienced 
in  war,  warfare  or  battle;  a  fighting  man;  soldier, 
serviceman,  military  man;  brave  fighting  man, 
legionnaire,  man-at-arms,  rifleman. 

Warrior  Spirit:  The  state  of  mind  and 
preparedness  required  of  each  officer  which 
blends  all  the  physical,  mental,  moral  and  psy¬ 
chological  qualities  essential  for  an  officer  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  lead  the  Army  in  its  mission  of  protect¬ 
ing  the  Nation. 

Abbreviations: 

AC:  Active  Component. 

ACS:  Advanced  Civil  Schooling. 

ADP:  Automatic  Data  Processing. 

AFSC:  Armed  Forces  Staff  College. 

AG:  Adjutant  General  Corps. 

AGR:  Active  Duty  Guard/Reserve. 

AMSP:  Advanced  Military  Studies  Program. 

ARNG:  Army  National  Guard. 

ARPERCEN:  Army  Reserve  Personnel 
Center. 

ASI:  Additional  Skill  Identifier. 

ATR:  Annual  Training  Requirement. 

AV:  Aviation  Branch, 

CA1:  Computer  Assisted  Instruction. 

CAS3:  Combined  Arms  and  Services  Staff 
School. 

CGSOCs  Command  and  General  Staff  Of¬ 
ficers  Course. 

COMP:  Comptroller. 

CM;  Chemical  Corps. 
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CSA:  Chief  of  Staff,  Army. 

CSC;  Command  and  Staff  College;  a  broad 
term  used  to  describe  Command  and  General 
Staff  College  and  institutions  which  produce  a 
Military  Education  Level  4  status. 

EAC:  Echelons  Above  Corps. 

EPMS;  Enlisted  Personnel  Management 
System. 

EPDS:  Enlisted  Professional  Development 
System. 

FAO:  Foreign  Area  Officer. 

FI:  Finance  Corps. 

Field  Grade  Officer.  The  grades  of  major  and 
lieutenant  colonel. 

FD:  Force  Development. 

FTS:  Full-Time  Support. 

IMA:  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentee. 

INV:  Inventory. 

IRR:  Individual  Ready  Reserve. 

LEDC:  Logistics  Executive  Development 
Course. 

MEL  4:  Military  Education  Level  4;  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
or  equivalent. 

MI:  Military  Intelligence  Branch. 

MILPERCEN;  Military  Personnel  Center. 

MP:  Military  Police  Corps. 

MQS:  Military  Qualification  Standards. 

MUSARC:  Major  United  States  Army  Re¬ 
serve  Command. 

NGB:  National  Guard  Bureau. 

NUC  WPN:  Nuclear  Weapons. 

OCAR:  Office  of  the  Chief  Army  Reserve. 

OD:  Ordnance  Corps. 

OAC:  Officer  Advanced  Course. 

OBC:  C  C  cer  Basic  Course. 

OPDS:  >')  Ucer  Professional  Development 
System. 

OPMS:  Office:  Personnel  Management 
System. 


OPSEC:  Operations  Security. 

ORSA:  Operations  Research  and  Systems 
Analysis. 

OTEA:  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation 
Agency. 

OTRA:  Other  Than  Regular  Army. 

PA:  Public  Affairs. 

PD:  Professional  development. 

PDOS:  Professional  Development  of  Officers 
Study. 

PER  MGMT:  Personnel  Management. 

PMC:  Program  Manager  Course. 

PPBES;  Planning,  Programming,  Budgeting 
and  Execution  System  (US  Army  version  of 
PPBS). 

PPBS:  Planning,  Programming  and  Budgeting 
System  (DOD  System). 

P  &  P:  Procurement  and  Production. 

QM;  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Quality:  A  trait  or  characteristic  of  r  person 
(FM  22-100). 

RC:  Reserve  Components  (i.e.,  US  Army  Re¬ 
serve  and  National  Guard). 

RETO;  Review  of  Education  and  Training  for 
Officers. 

SC:  Signal  Corps. 

SIGSEC:  Signal  security. 

SP  OPNS:  Special  Operations. 

TC:  Transportation  Corps. 

TDA:  Table  of  Distribution  and  Allowances; 
generally,  organizations  designed  by  field  com¬ 
mands  to  perform  specific  fimctions. 

THS:  Transient,  Holding,  School. 

TOE:  Table  of  Organization  and  Equipment; 
generally  refers  to  “line”  units;  field  units;  units 
with  a  wartime  mission. 

TPUs  Troop  Program  Unit. 

TWI:  Training  With  Industry. 

USAR:  United  States  Army  Reserve. 
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